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THE QUIVER 


Between a fat baby and a fit ZZ 


pe 
= SS baby there is often a world of dif- 
SSS erence; fitness should be the aim. B=: 
—— There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- =—— 
=== go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed ==. 
= 
SS child which betoken perfect health, and = 
zz which augur =~ for its future. = 
LB Sampie_and Valuable 

Z ook free on 
for po 


"(Mention this Pap 
Mellin’s s Fe 


Dm 00 


MACASSAR OIL 


HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourish 
’ es It. 
Hothing e uals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. Golden Colour yo Fair Hair. 
if Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


Just a trifle 
weak perhaps 


Thin soups, weak soups, 
watery 


soups, colourless 


soups, and ordinary soups 
need never appear on the table if you 
always add a little E.D.S. 


IDINNEFORD'S 


_MAGNESIA. 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most fective 
Aperient for Kegular Use. 


Edwards’ Desiccated Soup imparts 
thickness, nourishment and colour—makes 
the ordinary soup into something special, 


and improves even the good one. 


Buy a Packet of Edwards’ Soup to-day. 


P.S. Don't worry be- 
cause the price of food 
is rising. E.D.S. is al- 
ways the same; always 
a penny a packet. 
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THE QUIVER 


Little Tich is splendid on the Graves Gramophone, 


ALWAYS MERRY 
AND BRIGHT, 


WE DELIVER this powerful Gramophone, 
including TEN brilliant Disc Record Selections, 
200 Special Silver Stee! Needles, with polished 
hard wood compartment case and all! access- 
ories, safely packed, insured, and carriage paid 
to all approved orders for 5/. with order, The 
balance is payable in NINE monthly payments 
of 5/- 2/- in the & Discount Cac’: with order, 


THIS WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE 
is our own exclusive Speciality, and is 
absolutely up-to-date with every recent 
improvement. The Cabinet isin id Dark 
Oak, 124 by 12§ by S#ins.. with a tasteful 
decorative Art Metal Panel. Powerful @ 
silent Steel Motor, frictionless bearings. 
Nickel-plated Taper me A 
10in Turntable loin, Sound Tr 


nine leaves, and beaut toler Goce na 
combination of soitly blended Art Shades. 


THE SOUND REPRODUCER Possesses adequate power to 
perform full Miltary Band Selections with realistic effect, 
and is so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing 
perfection the most subdued passages of orchestration, 


NEW GRAMOPHONE CATALOGUE — FREE, 


A Post Card will bring y u per re turn our 
logue, which is a plete guide the latest 
both Needle and 
prehensive work 
struction. Every st 
ficat-ons of every model, 3 all these high-gr ade machines supe 
pled on approval. Easy Monthly Payments or Discount for Cash, 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone owners should write 
for our extraordinary offer of both Needle and Sapphire Disc 
Records. @ will deliver on approval superb se- 
lections, according to your own choice. carriage paid for 3/ 
with order and easy monthly oo pcs i the records are entirely 
5 "s satisfaction when tried over on your own machine 


. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD, 


re Machines. 


BEAUTY-CUP 
MASSAGE 


renders Expensive 
“Beauty” Treatments 
Unaecessary. 


ipa fr 

Ce banished in 
one minute, ind thed away with ce 

ire 

4 ation, it 

pumps . mat of the atm re, and 

r t f ts Order 

r Gu with BOOK 

acd Health Becrets : Priceless one 

Hundreds of unsoltcrted 

te ‘HARLAN Neu-Vita 

Inst., 65-108 Exchavge Building, 5 


Street, London. | Copyrig 


Dr. HARLAN’S*% 


THE NEW 


will keep y hands an n 
weather Iti ther stu 


chemust, 6d. aud per ill td. size sent for tah 
post free dd. * “SHE MOSALIA CO., 


Dept. 126, Alcester Reed, 


Wh Ay 


“pit FOR THE ROvAL TABLES 


RTABLE. 
Hat YOU WANT For YOUR Your 


OR 
Breaklast, Luncheds, 


Tea or Supper. 
AND APPETISING 


G PLUMTREE & 00, 


Tus 


mpiexion | | 
MEATS. 
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TH E Funds 


SCOTTISH £20,250,000 
WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


The Largest and Wealthiest Office for Mutual Life 
Assurance in the United Kingdom 


Policies for Children—Educational Purposes—Business Requirements— 
Marriage Settlements -Dependants—Old Age—Death Duties, &c. 


All classes of LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY BUSINESS are transacted on 
the most favourable terms. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be had on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


CONTAINING 


12 Blan kets, 21/- 


MONEY 


OFFERED 
BELOW 
WHOLESALE KNKET | NoT FULLY 
PRICES. BA 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
2 CREAM BLANKETS, «ft, warm, and 


omfortable, 42 in 72 in., beautifully Whipped with 
2 HOMESPUN HEATHER: COLOURED BLANKETS, 
durable and useful blanket, size 50 in, by yh ag 
. 2 °o HIRE COMBED WHITE TWILLED BLANKETS, 
ati thiek, warm, soft, and comfortable, well finished and edged, size 51 in. 


by 70 in. 


2 
BLANKE coLOURED SHETLAND 
BTS, ry dura quality, oft, warm, and FREE 
‘Wooutrn ‘BLANKETS, soft Twill 
ible quality, size &2 in by 4 in, 


2 
Wash we LA: TS, 
Allorders eal beautiful rinish, full size 12 WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS 
in rotation ‘as they arrive GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL. 


gain Catalog 


of Carpets, thruas, Qui Ite Table Li nen, Redstends, Overmantels, Curtains, post free, if, when writing 
om m ntion The QU ive ADDRESS— 


F. 
HODGSON & SONS, MANUFACTURERS. WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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ROYAL HAIR 


SPECIALIST’ 


GRAVE WARNING! 


‘“Time’s Treacherous Hand on Your Hair.” 


HOW YOUR HAIR’S GROWING GREYNESS 


AND SCANTINESS IS MAKING YOU LOOK 


FAR OLDER THAN YOU REALLY ARE. 


Grand Free ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” Gift which Doubles the Beauty and Luxuriance of You; 
Hair and Banishes Baldness and Hair Poverty from Your Head for Ever. 


*€ Time's treacherous hand is on your hair ! In these 
words the greatest living authority on the care and pre- 
servation of the hair sums up the danger that besets nine 
mut of every ten readers of these lines 

Rarely has a graver warning been uttered to British men 
and women. Itisa warning every man orwoman must heed, 

‘ Time's treacherous hand is on your hair ! 

HIere is no heedless statement from the lips ol some 
irresponsible amateur. Hlere is no 
one whois in no position to 


rash utterance from 


speak. Ilere is the carefully 


2. A Packet of ‘‘Cremex’”’ for the Scal 
a perfect Shampoo Powder for,}lome use. “Creme 
dissolves scurt and prepares the hair for 
Hair-Drill Treatment. 

3. A Copy of the “Harlene Hair - Drill’ 
Manual, which deals in full detail with eve 
thing appertaining to hair-culture. It also g ; 
the complete rules for practising“ Har 
Hair-Drill” for two minutes daily on your own 


P, 


head. 


weighed warning of a world 
Llere Isa 
solemn declaration of a man 


famous specialist, 


who has given more than a 
quarter of a century to the 
study of the hair and its dis 
orders, and who speaks with 
the authority of one who has 
done more to improve the 
condition of the hair of the 
British people than any man 
or woman who has ever lived, 


The Weighty Opinion of 


the World’s Greatest 
Exponent of Scientific 
Hair-Culture. 


For over twenty-five years 
s, the discoverer 
‘ for the Hair” 
and Harlene Hair-Drill.” 
has devoted himself t the 
study and advancement of “ k far older than vou reali 
scientil 


{ 


this yp riod he ha 


ly treated hun 


} 
successtul 


dreds of thousands of cases of Hair Trouble and Seaip 


Disorder, and beer the means of growing luxuriant and 
healthy hair on the heads of countless numbers of men 
and women who, befor Rdwards’ Harlene, had 
been bald for year 

Every possible form of Hair-Poverty, Baldness, Grey 
ness, and Seurf Trouble has been investigated by him, 
Its Cause red ire a hed, 

And as the result of the unparalleled experience he has 
thu juired, Mr. Edwar rast the deliberate state 
ment, that the hair of nine tof every ten British men 
ind women Is seriously threatened by the treacherous 
hand Dime 

\t tof thi nnouncement is printed a 

tit} 


e free Tau 
Dril Outfits by returt 


mn, miprisin 

1. A Trial Bottle of ‘‘ Harlene for the Hair” 
of exactly the same quality as is used to-day by 
Royalty and by the leading men and women in 


Soc 


t most delightiul tonic and 
dressing for the hair 


Takes from 5 to 15 Years 
from Your Apparent Age. 

The result of practising 
** Harlene Hair-Drill” 
great decrease in 
apparent age, 

And don't forget 
children Every mother 
should see that her 


ren’s hair is regularly del 


with Llarlene” and 
pooed with ** Cremex - 
and let the 
be well rubbed int 

sé alp. 

Harlene Hair-Dr 
practised for two m 
daily, cures the following 
Weaknesses and Sea 
Disorders 

Baldness 

Falling Hair 

Thin, Weak Hair 

Dull, Dead-Looking 

Hair 

Lank, Straight Hair 

Greasy 

Splitting at 

svitation of the Scale 

Scanty Hair 


A week's trial will prove to you the benefit 

** Harlene Hair-Drill” bestows upon your hair. 
At any or stores you can obtain Harlene 
2s. 6d and Cremex in boxes 
2d. post Iree 


ti ave But help is at hand for 
fic Hair-Culture ever an or woman who dreads the 


omrvecp of th ‘ 


Dry, Brittie Hair 

Greyness (Total or 
Partial) 

Scurf and Dandruff 


chemist's 
ind 4s. 6d. bottles : 
hampoos for or sing shampoos, 
sh Holbor 
from Edward Harlene © 95-96 Hligh 
London, Wt ) receipt of P.O. 
PPLICATION FORM" 
For Free “‘Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfit. 
Tot PDWARD HARITLENE co 


Pi ‘tie a feee Marlene Hair-Drill Toilet 
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For Simple, Tasty and 
Wholesome Cookery use 


Brown :. Polson’s 
"patent? Corn Flour 


Corn Flour cookery is simple for the beginner, 
and affords scope enough for the expert. The 
dishes produced with Brown & Polson’s ‘Patent’ 
Corn Flour are tasty and inexpensive. Their 
variety is endless. — 

Experts, including Mr. C. Herman Senn, use 
Brown & Polson’s ‘Patent’ Corn Flour in place 
of ordinary flour whenever possible, for its 
delicacy of flavour. 


The Check-Apron Girl 


uses Brown & Polson’s ‘ Patent’ Corn Flour for flouring 
fish, for frying, in place of bread crumbs; and to make 


Sauces for Fish and Vegetables. 


Omelettes Cheese Straws Apricot Pudding 
Banana Fritters Caramel Custards Felixstowe Tart 
Sponge Cake Trifles Jellies 


Use the Coupon below for the Brown & Polson recipe books. 
BROWN & POLSON, 6, Bouverie Street, LONDON, E.C. 


COUPON 


To Brown & Polson, 6, Bouveric Street, London, 
I enclose :— 
ld. Stamp for “Corn Flour” Recipe Book A, 
Id. Stamp for “Tea Time™ Recipe Book 
(Successful home baking with Paisley Flour). 
Id. Stamp for Fish and Vegetable Sauces Book C. 
(All three books for 2d.) 


Name 
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Trusty, ‘* Honest,” ‘Worthy of Belef,” there is 


¥ 


{ Concerning the Hair Grower 


AINT me as I am, warts and all, or I will not pay for 

the picture,” exclaimed Oliver Cromwell to the painter 
who was :moothing his rude features in a portrait. 
: P Cromwell's honesty is the sort of rugged honesty that is 
sorely needed t day. 

There is no advertssement in the world that can compare 
with that which comes from the reputation of a/ways and 
everywhere being absolutely relable, 


no substitute for these words —they are the weightiest in our 
English language. Mr. Geo. R. Sims tells us that in the 
f | Romany tongue they are expressed in the word ‘* tatchc.’ 


** Truth shall be thy warrant.” Lassbourn 
Mr. GEO. R. SIMS. 


Thus did Mr. Sims decide to christen under 
this quaint Romany title the hair-grower which 
TRUSTY. he, with the assistance of two or three medical 
HONEST, Specialists of his acquaintance, discovered 
Tatcho's achievements have fully justified Mr. 
Sims’ decision in selecting so worthy a name! 


Mr. Sims chose this name—Tatcho—for his 
wonder-working hiir-grower because he himself 
knew it to be trusty and honest. He did 
not intend Tatcho to be marketed, nor has it 


ever been marketed in the orthodox methods of 

advertised nostrum When Tatcho’s fame 

spread abroad and afar, and applications for 


obliged to turn it over to a_ select few of 
journalism’s most respected heads, who placed 
the hair-grower on an honest commercial basis, 


and so it has remained, 


Do not resign yourself to loss of hair because you have 
followed methods of treatment which have been proved to be hope- 


Let Tatcho, Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ trusty, honest hair-grower, lay 
the foundation to a growth of natural, thick, and luxuriant hair 
Give Tatcho this chance—let it prove to you that it lives up to its 


worthy name—Tatcho, the Trusty, Honest Hair-Grower. 


CHEMIST 


the 
1 its ally, ther 


things. | 


YOUR OWN 


latter ren 

Tatcho Hair-Health Br t 

lifficulty in obtaining Ta r the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush 
ef Chenust, Tatcho Laboratorie Great Queen Street, King 


DOD 


tree supplies reached tlood proportions he was 


lessly wrong. ‘Tatcho has established a new and better order of N 


Gg | } i 
way, Lond \ 
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One pull, one dip, one push, and 


the reservoir fills in a flash. 


One fill suffices to write 20,000 words. 
One turn of the screw regulates the ink flow. 


One self-contained pen—needing no brittle glass 
filleror inky rubber squirt. 
One & unique—that’s the 


Onoto 


Self. 

en 
Price 10/6 and upwards at all 


Stationers, Jewellers and Stores, 
Booklet free on application to 


THos. De LARUE & Co, Ltd. 
235 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Ask for Onoto Ink, 


"YOU SIMPLY 
UNSCREW IT 
AND 


| 


THE “QUEEN” RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 


KIND is PREFERRED. MARKING INK 


FREE E AND ENCLOSED WITH E Y BOTTLE A VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 


RUBBER STAMP, WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH 1s SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN, 


100 YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6d. and ls. Sold by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores, 


A POSTCARD wil! Seine our Handsome! 
Mustrated Art Catalogue, exhit — thou 
stands of lovely G Dr ess and En 
Rings, Signets. Brooch 
Pendants, and a titude of othe 
and valuable go« Uneg ted aste 
quality & value. 2. n the a: 


500 Rooms. 


Central for Business WRITE FoR CATALOGUE 


Shops & Theatres. Room, Write for monthly payments after delivery if the 
’ Tuatrated Be o ely to 

d'Hote Break- Mustratd Beckie. cs write WwW this 

ast an valuable ~hallenging ac ete 

d Attend Russell heck: 

ance, from §/- the trade. Ask tor Catal ue B 

ON ve G. GRAVES LTO. SHEFFIELD. 


LONDON RI NG 
HOVIS TOAST 


Try it for breakfast, 
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DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


I mak y r r i | 
i y vaste eot | 
| \ ry buy it 
I your t 
y we t it t ty | 
nl 
iyi 
t are i] 
peo} tl iy ‘ 
! ily 
t x deal at a 


no harne ‘ fakes. 1 just sive 
rea price, Wr ice for my Hlustrated Booklet. 


C. E. BROOKS, 375, Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


THE DIRE DISMAY; 
But help’s in sight, 
He need not ers 
Here comes UXITE. 


Contains the Germ 
life and essence 
rest wheat 


physical 
digested. 


in efficient aidt 


alth easily 


99 GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
Bi Order from your Stores or Baker 


For a leaking radiator or petro! tank you want 


The paste that 


Simplifies Soldering 


Both Amateurs and Mechanics use Fluzite, 
Of Ironmongers, in Gd, 1/*) and 2/s tins, 


The Fiuxite SOLDERING SET 


ibstantial outfit with which ordinary 


is a compact, 


soldering work can be done by anyone, It containsa 

pecial small-space Soldering Iron with non-heating 

metal handle, a pocket soldering lamp, Fluxite, solder, ete, 
Price 4/6. Sample set, post paid, 4/9. 


AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226, Vienna Road, Bermondsey. 


J. REYNOLDS & CO.,Ltd., Millers. Gioucester 


7.000 TESTIMONIALS. 
I will senda TEST HOROSCOPE co 
" «ven pages and cover on receipt of 1/- P.O, and 


Simply give date, 


mprising 


amp for postage 


r. Newton Verity, C.A. 
ate Hill, London. EC. 


For Influenza, Colds, Catarrh, &c. 
Destroy infectious mucus 
and hasten recovery 
by using 


Papier Crepon,” 80 tor 
“SILKY-FIBRE’’ Depot, 
3, Unity Street, BRISTOL. 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to provincial 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS 
REMAIN PRIVATE, 


When the Zanetic 


%s¢/200 


N.S.C. Copying 
Book is 
used. 


You slip your letter paper into the 
letter, and the copy is made as you write 
no sign of Copying.’’ ‘The letter ts po 


** Letter shows 
ted and the book 


or 200 Quarto 


locked up 44) Octavo (S in 
can be copied in 100, Post 
or 40 Quarto in N.S.C./200, Post 

produces this 
Sample of the celebrated Zanetic I 4] 


‘ion 
“pe sent 
vesull 


buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return. or offer made. 
Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
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MUSTARD 


PETERB ORO, ENGLAND 


RE 
| — || 
| Q. ZANETIC, 
Zanetic Works, Weltord Ra, LEICESTER} | 6) 
: 


anew charm 


The Old Trowble—FALLING 
HAIR 


What can be more 
distressing than to find 
one’s hair getting thin 
—and thinner. You 
have tried lots of 
things, but have been 
very disappointed. 


_ 
SD 

NOW WE 
é "y \ WANT 
You 
TO 


STOPS FALL- 
ING HAIR. 
It differs from others. It 
attacks the cause. Kills 
the dangerous germs and 
bacilli. Going to the roots 
of the hair, which it stim- 
i ulates and strengthens. 


or Un, post free. 


te Mp SOFT, SILKY, LUSTROUS TRESSES. 
CCLOSSA MANUFACTURING Co., Bishopston, BRISTOL. 


New Models 
OF 


WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING 
CORSETS. 


All the new 
models for 1912 
are guaranteed 
to have the 


NEW CURVE 
which Fashion 
has decreed as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of 
this season’s mode. The 
model here illustrated is 
a very excellent shape 
at a medium price. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Mrs. S. A. Allen's | ~ Skin Satisfaction, 


It is very satisfactory and reassuring for # 


a lady to feel that her complexion is beyond 5 


HAIR 
RESTORER 


Quickly changes 
GRAY orWHITE 
Hair to its Natural 
Colour & Beauty. 


reproach, and, thanks to the London and 


skin preparation, 


Rose & Lily Skin Cram, 


it is now easy for any lady to become the - 


possessor of a skin of which she may wel 
be proud. 


Rose & Lily Skin Cream i 


composed of the purest emollients and is 


It is as good as 


its promise and  feadily absorbed by the skin, which it & 
not an experiment, but has been in ay 3 whitens, clears and beautifies in a delight. 


* use for nearly 80 years throughout 
the civilized world. It ig the best, 
and the best is always the cheapest. 


fully natural and_ harmless way. For 
the sake of your complexion, get a jar 
to-day ! 


Get a Bottle and be convinced. th may be 


ae where by Chemi ts, Perfumers, &c. If Ne at all branches of Taylors Drug Co., of 

y annot procure locally send this advertisement . . Id) f 

— P.O.O. or stamps for 4s. to 114, Southampton obtained direct (postage 2d) sien 
ow, London, and a full-sized large bottle will be ui . 

sent Carriage Paid anywhere in the United The London and Paris Perfumery Co 

Kingdom. own a7? (Dept. 11), 26, High Holborn, London, W.C 


Paris Perfumery Co.'s new  greaseless 


TO BRAIN WORKERS. 


“MARVIS” (Fish Flakes) fun 


Made from the FINEST FRESH FISH. Keeps indefinitely. No Chemicals use. 


These delicate flakes of the Finest Fresh Codfish A stream of flattering Testimonials received. 
make a quick and appetising dish, rich in easily Phe Flakes are a cheap souree food and 
digested nutriment. Makes delicious Soups, Ome cooked properly, can be made the foun 

Nourishing Beverage for Invalids the *Marvis Fish Flakes, ami 
5 é . cellent. They make a very palatable dish 
Ask for * MARVIS,” or send 44. for large Sample Packet t Awarded in 


1911 3 GRAND 


TRY IT! MARVIS PRODUCTS, Ltd., PRIZES and’ 


ALS 
48, Star Yard. Carey Street. W.C. GOLD MED 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, * Ghe Quiver,” 
dba Belle Sauvage, London, 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE" Corner, and will try to help in any way J ean. J enclose 4 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 


Address 


x 
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A never-failing Friend 
The ‘‘ SWAN Safety” Fountpen possesses features 
that no other pen can boast of. The patent 
**ladder”™ feed that supplies the ink evenly and 
without interruption, and the ‘‘screw on” cap 
that makes leaking impossible—even when 
\ carried upside down—are found only in the 


Unqualified Satisfaction is Guaranteed ! 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers: 

Safety Pattern, 12s. 6d. upwards, 

Standard Pattern, 10s. 6d. to £20, 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 

79 & 80, High Holborn, W.C. 

Branches: 3, Cheapside, E.C.: 95a, Regent 

St, W.; 3. Exchange St., hester; 10, 

Rue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's. 37, Avenue 

de l'Upéra, Paris; and at New York and 
4, 


hicayo. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


14, 
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An Easy Shampoo 


To keep the hair 
healthy it should 
> be washed regular/y, 
’ but not too cften 

once a fortnight 
for grown-ups and 
twice a week for 


= children To do 
this in the eisest 
and best way use 


Teilma Shampoo Sachets, the wonderful no- 
rinsing wet shampoos—they never make 
the hair harsh, dry or brittle, but leave 
it soft, clean and beautifully glossy. The 
only shampoo that prevents falling and 
helps the hair to grow. Sweetly fragrant 
try them for nothing. 


ICILMA 


Shampoo Sachets 
2d. per packet, 7 for 1]-, everywhere. 
FREE. A full-size packet on receipt of 
id. stamp for postage. Only 


one to each applicant. Icttma Co., Lrp, 
(Dept. 72), 39, Kings Road, St. Pancras, 
London, N.W. 


GOAT FARMING 


is a pleasant, lucrative outdoor occupation 
suitable for those requiring an outdoor life. 


POSSIBILITIES — 
BIGGEST gout 


I the breeder in these 


ISLANDS. Owing to the difficulty of getting goats 
to supply the enormous demand | HAVE MADE 
for them, I have to refuse orders galore Last year 
I wa goats short. I ild have paid £6 each tor 
these goat Every year my business increase and 
my difficulty i btaining goats will increase 

Would y i » breed for me? I guarantee to 
take ALL the produce at £8 a head. To rear goats 
of this cla t < t more than 2§s each You 
can Start with ONE goat or a doven, just os you 
like. This w avoid any rash speculation 

Ser me Qf. for my handsomely 


ulustvated Goat Book 
THE PIONEER GOAT FARM 
of the United Kingdom, 
Woodstreet Creen, Guildford. 
Goat Dairies wanted in every large 
town = Milk customers supplied 
VACANCY FOR PUPIL. 
Previous pupil now earning 
43 weekly with 
advertiser. 
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the Arema Vaporiser 
and Inhalants for 


Sore Throat, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Influenza, : 


THE AREMA VAPORISER AND 

INHALANTS have been adopted at |. 

- The Brompton Hospital, The Veatnor = 

Hospital, The City of London Hospi. 
tal, The Edinburgh Throat Hospital, 

OO and many other famous hospitals, is 

s THE AREMA VAPORISER AND & 

INHALANTS make it possible for 
medicated vapour, varied according to % 


G 


the disease under treatment, to be 
diffused continuously into the air of + 
a room Every breath which the 
sufferer then takes brings the curative 
vapour from the Inhalant into actual 
contact with the lungs and _ throat, 
just where it is needed. A speedy and 


certain cure is the natural result. 


at! 


is so simple in use that anyone can use 

it as effec tively as the famous physicians 

who employ it in their practice. 

OO Dr. S.H. Steele, of Halifax, says:— 
* | urge patients to obtain the Arema 
Vaporiser and Inhalants in all cases 

of chest and throat diseases.” P| 


May we send you a copy of our Arema 
? 


ook ? ‘4 
be THE AREMA VAPORISER is made 
in 3 sizes, prices 2/6, 5/-, and 10/6. 


‘The Arema 


Vanoriser 


THE AREMA_ INHA- 
LANTS are put up 


> varieties :— 

1. For Influenza, Sore Throst 
Measles, Coughs, Colds. 


Quinsy, Scarlet Fever, 
etc 
2. For Bronchitis, Crow, 
Laryngitis, onsump 
tion 
3. For Whooping Cough. 
Asthma, and spasmodic [7 
affections of the throat 
and lung: 
ah Prices 19 and 3/- per bottle. & 
btained from all 
0 I he y may he o 
1 branches of Taylors Drug Stores, or 
direct (postage 4d. extra) from 
THE AREMA MANUFACTURING 
Dept, 110), 26, High Holber 
London, W.C. 


HP 
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to a new home 


Hall's Distemper works wonders in 
brightening up the home, making each 
room lighter and fresher than ever before. 


LLS DIsTEMPER 


“ Like a change 


” 


beautifully 


is entirely free from the colour-fading drawbacks 


the wide range of 70 beautiful colours. 
disinfects and purifies walls, and may be “‘spring- 
cleaned” by lightly sponging with warm water. 


Be particular to specify Hall’s Distemper, as 
imitations do not possess its unique advantages, 


rk | of wall paper. 


*}low to Decorate Your Home.” 


how to artistically decorate every room in the house. 
Post free from the Sole Manutacturers : 


SISSONS BROTHERS & Co., Ltd., HULL. 


It is the only decoration made in 


It 


Write to day for this 
shewing m colours 


illustrated pamphiet, 


Ofhce— 
1998 Borough High Street, S.E. 


SEND FOR OUR 


NeW ILLUSTRATED GuRT 


AIN Book 


t Catalogue issued 
ty and price It is full of 
z ms for Modern Windows. It includes the 
r New rial 


ne t production, ou 
Patent Hem Curtains. 


Every item will 
‘crest you. Lace Curtains, Bobbin Net 
Curtains, Madras Musli: 
ment Curtains. Estimate 


| r New Spring ¢ italague No, 125 to 

S. PEACH & SONS, The Looms, Nottingham. 
N IT for PLEASURE & 

© for your Friends, 


We supply Knitting Wools particularly 
Cheaply in all shades, and of specially 


Good quality, for the fashionable Long 
Coats, Caps, &c. Also for charity 
work. 


Send for Catalogue to 
JEVONS & MELLOR, Birmingham. 


NOLANCING OR CUTTING 


juired if you use the world-renowned 

;BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
iS Saved many a limb from the knife. 

MARK = A thers after be given up by Hospitals. 
eB WouNps and all SKIN 

IN CURE for ULCERS, 


by all Cher ts, 171; 
RGESS, 59, Gray's 


a mi 
Proprietor, BU 


per box, or post efor P.O. from 
Inn Road, London, Advice gratis, 


T 10% Unsolicited Ts 
Containing 


Twenty-Five 
Years’ 
Success 
one year Pamphlet 
particulars post free from 
TRENCH’S 
30 REMEDIES, Ltd. 
mt South Frederick Street, Dublin, 


HES CHAMBERS, Tonoxto, CANADA 


stimonials 
Proef and full 


Mrs, McGregor, Dundee, writes ; “ I never had 
anything that gave such comfvrt and support.” 
The Atdome Belt-Corset is the corset 


with Belt combined, and suit- 
alle tr Rapture, 
Umbilical 


dominal Weakness, 
r after Operations. Perfect 
support with perfect fit. Prices from 
20/6, Write for list and testimonials (Dept 
23), R. SCALPS & Co., Newark-on-Trent, 


A HOUSEHOLD 


NECESSITY 


Tue daily use of a disinfectant is the most certain and 
the cheapest way of keeping a home free from illness 
and disease. Nearly all diseases are caused by 
malignant germs, and it needs something more than 
soap-and-water cleanliness to prevent disease germs 
from being a very real source of danger to the 
members of the household. Since it is impossible 
for any concoction to be sold as a disinfectant, it is 
very necessary that only a disinfectant of proved and 
guaranteed reliability be chosen. Such a disinfectant 
is Kerol. After the severest tests by eminert 
| bacteriologists, Kerol has been proved to be from 10 
to 45 times more powerful than the purest carbolic 
acid when tested against various disease organisms. 
It has the very considerable additional advantages of 
| being non-corrosive and non-poisonous, and its ever- 


increasing popularity 1s evidenced by its use by 
Government departments, hospitals, and public 
authorities and institutions both at home and abroad. 
The proprietors of Kerol will gladly send samples of 
Kerol and Kerol Shaving Soap, Toilet Soap, and 
Toilet Cream to anyone writing to Messrs. Quibell 
Bros., Ltd., 158, Castlegate, Newark. 3d. in stamps 


must be enclosed for packing and postage. 
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Nothing goes Waste 
when you use PEARS. 


| 
It is of such complete purity and of such | 
incomparable quality that every particle of it | 
comes into use as SOAP. 


Pears 


IS NOT MIXED WITH WATER. 


A touch or two, well worked up, yields lather 
enough for face and hands. | 
That is why Pears lasts so much longer than | 
common toilet soaps; indeed, it 


WEARS TO THE THINNESS OF A SIXPENCE 


and will then adhere to a fresh tablet if you wel 
it; thus there is no waste and 


er 


an 
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Splendid Opportunity 


to share in the prosperity of Canada 


Here is a splendid opportunity to buy Town land in one of 
the most rapidly developing towns in Canada—RED DEER. 


RED DEER is situated between Edmonton and Calgary, 


within 100 miles of each. 


£35 invested in Edmonton 5 years ago is worth 
£210 to-day. 


£35 invested in Calgary 8 years ago is worth from 
£350 to £700 to-day. 


And Red Deer is in a better strategic position for 
development than either. \t adjoins the biggest and best coal 
deposits in Canada, which contain enough coal to supply the 
whole Dominion for the next four or five hundred years. 


Five new Railways are now under construction right 
through Red Deer. Those who buy at once are, humanly 
speaking, bound to see a colossal profit. 


Why should not you own a piece of the most prosperous 
country in the world? £35 will buy a Town site with 
Government title deed now—very likely £350 will not buy it 
a few years hence. Investigate this splendid opportunity. 
Canada wants money, but she gives generous interest. 


WRITE to-day for illustrated booklets describing in detail the 
town of Red Deer, and the natural wealth that surrounds it. 
Everything is clearly set forth by some of the most prominent 
men in Canada, so that you can judge for yourself what a splendid 


opportunity now offers. 


DUNCAN O. BULL, J.P., British Canadian Realty, Ltd. 


DAIMLER HOUSE, Birmingham. 
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Safety Razor 


i K! 
it’s on cold, dark, winter mornings that you most appreciate a oLemA 
= wever num y fingers or bad the light, you know you cannot cut yourself, and that the keenly 

mpered will allord you a thorough, easy shave in quick time, ‘a wind 
ut the JEM: 
7 le by side with the 
with 7 blades, sa case, costs : side by si the 
safety razor otlered at 
CLEMAK Blade are You wil 
| = then see it is the equa! 
of the other razor— 
and costs you 16]- 
less. Then why pay 
gud a guinea? 


how care 
CLEMAK 
™ rl t 
The CLEMAK dese — with 7 ' its be 
blades in case, and the CLEMAK ’ tt 
Strooping Machine with leather 
strop, form a perfect Shaving Outfit 
at 8/6 complete. 
** Made as well and shaves as tuell 
Combination as any Guinea Razor.”’ 


trop at the re angle and Note fully the 


Reliable and 
12 Blades trustworthy 


AK 

Stropping a 

Strop 106 afety 
post free. Ri 


CLEMAK 
OF ALL CUTLERS STE 
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“THE HEALTH SECRET.” 


SPRY 
\ 


PURE 


Fry: BREAKFAST 


“THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


1 Sold in }-lb. Tins - - 


MAKERS BY SPECIAL SEALED WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT 
TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, AND H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
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Its Royal Flavour 
Wins Royal Favour.” } oF 


FAMOUS HATS 


carry that note of distinction which 
marks a well-dressed man. 


All one price, 3/9 
FAMOUS MACS 
and RAINCOATS 


made, from materials that wear, by 
men who know how to cut, fit, and 
finish, 


Prices, 24 /- 
FAMOUS BOOTS 


give satisfaction by giving good wear; 
in all styles and fittings for smart men. 
Ladies’ boots a speciality, 


All one price, 10/6 


JACKSONS’ have branches in ali 

large towns. If you cannot visit 

one, buy by post from Illustrated 
Catalogue sent on request, 


JACKSONS’ 


Victoria Works, 
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SIR HIRAM MAXIM’s 

OFFER TO THOSE SUFFERING FROM 
BRONCHITIS & ASTHMA. 

SIR HIRAM MAXIM some years ago 
made several journeys to Nice and other well- 
known health resorts, and further consulted 
a number of specialists with regard to his 
own Bronchitis and Throat trouble. 

Sir Hiram Maxim realises that there are 
many who cannot visit such resorts or consult 
such specialists. He is therefore anxious to 
bring to the knowledge of those so situated his 
invention, which has proved of signal value in 
relieving his own Bronchitis and Throat 
affection. Those interested will please address 
him personally for particulars:—Sir Hiram 
Maxim, Dept. 75, 377, Norwood Road, West 


Post Free. 42 ARTICLES 
Will wear white 
throughout 


Norwood, London, S.E. 
18/6 


Estd. 28 year 
GOODS SUPPLY CO. 
YOUNG 8T., SHEFFIELD 


SHEFFIELD oi ANF 


t little Chivers’ Soap—a carpet 
new wit t 


F. CHIVERS & CO., ALBANY woRKS, BATH. 


BY TAKING 


Tablets has 


puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are 
Indigestion, Constipation, Liver and Kidney 
also for Giddiness, Flatulence round 
the heart, and Nervousness. 

They are tasteless, and can be dis 
solved in a cup of tea, coffee, or hot 
water, and do not spoil the flavour 


THEY GIVE YOU 
THAT BRIGHT BUOYANT FEELING 


in Boxes, 1/-, of all Chemists, 
who can tain the from the f 


lowing: Whole 
SANGER S. F NEWBURY, BUTLER & CRISPE 
W. EDWARDS & SON, MAY ROBERTS, and 
HOVENDEN'S. POST FREE direct from— 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., 


If Stores or Chemists offor you other preparations it is 


GUARD sc tear oF ano Famuy / 


NA TABLETS 


The timely use of these 


thousands of serious ill- 
They 


DROP TH 
IN YOUR TEA. 


ALL MESSRS. BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM. 


prevented 


are a 
good for 
Troubles, 


BLE Ts ff 
DIRECTIONS fl 


2 4 Teh 
first 


aday tobe 
the morn 


co 
bartaking 


oa ff 
of | 
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= 


OR COFFEE 


BUOYANT FEELING. 


LTD., 110, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The Purity of the Articles they supply 
is their First Consideration. 


LARGE Staff of Fully Qualified and Highly Trained Analytical 
/4 Chemists is wholly occupied in carefully analysing all the Drugs 
“= and Chemicals used in the Dispensing of Medicines and the More 
¥ Popular Drugs for Household Use such as Cod Liver Oil, Olive Oil, 
Glycerine, Epsom Salts, Cream of Tartar, etc., and also Dietetic Articles 
such as Sugar of Milk, Extract of Meat, Extract of Malt, etc., intended for ) 
Sale at Our Branches, and any not up to the Highest Standard are rejected. _))) 


On an average 200 Samples of Drugs, Chemicals, and Medical 
Preparations are analysed weekly. ( 


The importance of this is not sufficiently known to the Public. Our analysts 
have over and over again detected impurities in Drugs and Dietetic Articles 
which have been offered us, when we have refused to take these inferior 

supplies, and have thus been enabled to protect our customers. 


THEREFORE, WITH THE GREATEST CONFIDENCE, 
WE CAN SAY YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 


Nearly 700 Qualified Chemists on Staff. 


100 Branches in and around London. 
500 Branches in Town and Country. 


oe Office : STATION STREET, NOTTINGHAM. JESSE BOOT. 
ondon Office: 29, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON. Managing Director. 
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THE CAPILLUS MFTG. CO., 309, Century House, 205 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR| 


The only sure and harmless treatment that entirely destroys 
hair growth permanently, inexpensively, and without pain. 


rm 1 permanen ent 
r e § roly h ‘ yu ‘ ertaint 
CAI 1G. Co known that the re 1 4 
et it goes right to the root and cestroys it for ever. | es 
CAPILLUS, Hundre 
Send no money; ‘ ve 1 positive pr f what CAI l we 


Regent Street, London, W, 


COUPON. Quotations Competition. 


Address........ 


Address: THE Epiror, THE QUIVER,” 


A Coup no must be sent with every selection. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C, 


RusKs; 


Fads - 


As easy of d n as ‘meted? 
n ha ied A ddition to baby 
( ent dictary en 10 months J 
pr 4 They ind after They provide an 
ve tine 
é estive exce yurish g. a nd 
eal, specially 
/ nd d pment 
the lr ble 
M F N ? € en 
Fr h 
From the lée th 


FOR INFANTS FOR CHILDREN 


Diet 


Taken by Nursing Mothers 
; ply of milk fails 
to nourish their infants, the 
é 5" Diet has proved 
great assistance. It helps 
particularly to maintain the 
ncrease the flow 
milk, promote restful 
sleep, and ts of value both lo 
mother and child. 
MADE IN A MINUTE- 
5 WATER ONLY 


MOTHERS 


FOR 


Descriptive Literature and Samples free on request. 


& HANBURYS Lid., Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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DEFYING 


AURIPHONE | the patient. 


| 


A newera hus dawned for the Deaf It isnot ne milk. It forms a delicious and highly nutri- 


THE QUIVER 


DEAFNESS 


Benger’s Food is 
different from any 
other food obtainable ; 
it contains in itself 
the natural digestive 
principles, and, in its preparation, 
the degree of pre-digestion can be 

determinedwith the utmost delicacy. 
Itcan therefore be served to suit the 
with the exact physical condition of 


Patent 
appued for. 


i ssid 


THE LATEST INVENTION FOR THE DEAF. Benger’s Food is mixed with fresh new 


Auriphone, tive cream, rich in all the food elemests 


« British Made ‘Auriphone is re port necessary to maintain vigorous health. 


Benger’s Food is sold by Chemists, Gc., 
' everywhere. 


AURIPHONES, Ltd., 1, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, Ww. 


na 


RILEY’S BILLIARD TABLES 
“a FOR THE HOME from £3 7s. 6d. 


You have only to play 
Once on Riley's Miniature Billi- 
7 | ard Tables to realise how truly in 

®& proportion to the full size and how 

—_ F really well made they are. That 
is why we offer to send you a 
table for seven days’ free trial. If 
-. you are not satished with it, simply re- 
pack it and we will take it away [ree of all 

cost to you. We accept this risk because we 
know vou will be satished. There are hundreds 
of these tables in British homes to-day, giving pleas- 
ure to thousands of people, old and young of both sexes. 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


To place on Your own Dining Table. CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Tre 
Proportion. 


Superior Billiard im Ms! French Polished. Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber Shod, Low 
Board, Rest, Ivory ot Crystalate Balls, 
Size 4it. 4 hy ? Cash 
Size 4 ¥ Fins, 63 0) Or in 13° Monthly 13 Monthly Payments 56 
Sft. 4in 10 6! Payments as here 7/0 
Ott. 4ins.., 4 £5 shown. being 86 
ft. 4in 0 per cent on Cast 
D 4ir 4it. 4ins £10 0 O ce ‘ 
elivered Carriage Paid to any Railway Station 1 Kingdom at our risk. No charge for packages. LISTS FREE 


Fe stelle Table: s from 30 - 


RILEY'S Combine Billiard and Dining Tables (,,;.-<*)\:r)) 


Fitted with Parent Ra 


ahigh-class E ing, Lowering, and Levellin A handsome piece of furniture as a Dining Table and 
to size of Tal hard Tab Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut. ete Prices range trom £213 10s.to £32 O ©, accordwe 
Ca hor easy payment Full details in List, sent on apple 
FREE on receipt of postcard, full detailed Mlustrated Catalngue of Billiard | 
ind Dining Tables, and small or full-sized Tables and dries. 
E. J. RILEY, LTD... ALBANY MILLS. 
Lonoon SHowrooms: 147, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 
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WILL ABOLISH 
ALL THE TRIALS AND 
TROUBLES OF SPRING 
CLEANING. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU WANT 


Larger Sizes up to 
£18 18s. 


bres 1 \ If you are interested in home life, and desire to make 
— . things easier for those responsible for the cleanliness, comfort and 
” health of your home. 

Stores. ) 


THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER is //e greatest labour- 
saving device for use in the home; it will reach and remove dirt 
which hitherto has defied all effort in a neat, clean manner. 

It is simple to work, has no complicated parts to get out of 
order, and, above all, it does its work thoroughly, cleaning carpets, 
tapestries, and rugs, Xc., as never before thought possible. If you 
have never seen one of these machines you should write at once for 
our booklet, which will fully explain and illustrate to you these 
wonderful cleaners. 


Write for Booklet F, ‘‘ WHO SAID DUST ?”’ 


THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd. 
Leamington Road, Gravelly Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 


MELBOURNE : SYDNEY : NEW ZEALAND: 
Head Office, New South Wales. S. Australia. Strand Arcade, 
Rialto, Collins Street. 65 Pitt Street. Kithers Bdgs., King William St. Auckland. 


FREE HOLIDAY ADVICE FOR OUR READERS. 


Now that many of our readers are looking forward to 
Easter, Whitsun, and Summer Holidays, we have opened 
@ bureau in connection with our Time Table Department 
for the service of any reader who wishes advice on 
Where to Stay or What Town (Seaside or Country) to 
visit for a holiday. Our Holiday Expert will advise 
the best Route, best Hotels or Boarding Houses, and 
likewise choice of town. Some of our North of England 
readers, probably, have never ventured to a Southern 
Resort, and ties versa, through their being unac- 
quainted with the district and not knowing which 
particular town would be best suited to them; and many 
are unaware of the various routes which can be taken. 
Sea trips around the Coast, likewise Cargo Steamships, 
Which carry a limited number of passengers, yet make 
most comfortable and enjoyable holidays. All particu- 
lars will be given as to cost of Railway or Steamboat 
tickets, Hotel or Boarding House charges. Railway 
and Steamboat tickets can be booked th rough us. 
_ All inquiries should be addressed: "The Qui 
Holiday Bureau, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, 
London, 


ver" 
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i) AISY VACUUM 
CLEANER | 
vost on sesing a The “BABY DAISY” Model 
= “Size 63/- 
PERFECT condition. 42/ SIZE 
SZ 
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Indigestion means torturing pain, intense weariness 
AND ALL wretched days and wakeful nights. It means starved 


STOMACH blood, starved muscles, a starved body and a 
& LIVER starved brain. In short, it means shattered health 


TROUBLES and a broken constitution unless you root it out 
without delay. Mother Seigel’s Syrup has no rival | 
; a remedy for indigestion, biliousness and all dis- 


TAKE 


orders of the stomach, liver and bowels. Try it to-day! 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as 
the 1/1} size. Sold also in tablet form, price 2,9. 


SUCH A BOON! 


is of aching feet I m- 
mu ch 


ALL BRITISS MANUPFACTURB 


MOLASSINE 


- THEY AID DIGESTION 
Dog & Puppy KEEP DOGS HE ALTHY AND 
4 S AN 
Cakes, Hound In FINE CONDITION ne 
»RMS AND 
Terrier and ranasives 
Puppy Foods PREVENT DOGS sae 


QUITE DIFFERENT UNPLEASANT 
FROM ALL OTHERS ODOURS 


of any hind 


MOLASSINE 
| ene sot. ‘£0. MEAL gives 


Horses Stomine 


st anding and for he avy Bue yple 
cure flat foot. Used 


“ANATOM” ARCH SUPPORTS 


free ANDERSON & DODDS 


Bre sad St. B ham. 


YOU BUY BEST 


By Cetting Them preet from Factory. 


Show Rooms: | } 


Do vou now that pract ] is ds are made in Birmingham 
new condit 1 BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
SUITES. SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, : 


i y Low — paval " i\ th t will mt you My 
despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR ere 10 SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 

wat 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Street, BIRMINGHAM. Special Attention 


to Export 


of 
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The Editor of “The Quiver 
undermentioned Chi 


[CHARITABLE APPEALS | 


will vecetve and acknowledye any Donations or Subscriptions fo w the 
harities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E..C. 


APROMISING EMIGRANT 


Cheques and payable Dr. Barnardo's Homes’ 


Q 


23,622 


Young Lives rescued 
from misery and destitution 
and placed out 
on Canadian Farms by 


Dr. Barnardos Homes 


98 per cent. are Successful. 


Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime to one of the Boys or Girls 
sailing with the 


SPRING PARTY OF YOUNG EMIGRANTS? 


£10 per Head defrays cost; but Gifts of any amount will 
be gratefully received. 

* may be sent to the Honovary Director, WILLIAM 

BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, E 


CLAUDE WRIGHT, General Secretary. 


One Shilling The Orphan 


Working 


will feed and clothe amma 
One Child School and 
Alexandra 


Orphanage at 
One Day Haverstock | 
Hill, London, 
N.W., provides a Home and Education for 
500 Fatherless Children. 


Will you kindly he Ip this good work, which 
has been carried on byw the Charity for over 
150 years ! wo many of these children will 
you feed and clothe for a day or more ? 


I shall be most grateful 
for your Gifts. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, 


73 CILEAPSTDE, LONDON, 


For nearly Seventy Years 


RACCED SCHOOL UNION 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
T.M. THE THE QUEEN. 


THE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, K.G. 


has dealt in a merciful, uplifting, all- 
r and way with London's Poorest Chil- 
«ren, including the Crippled, Hungry, 
and Ill-Clad. It greatly needs money 
for the Christlike enterprise, “ as well 


for the body as the soul.” 


WILL YOU HELP? 


All contributions should be forwarded to the 
Ihrector and Secretary 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 


32. John Street, Theobald's Road, London, W.C. 
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“JEWEL” OF A PEN 


Cold Mounted 
& Chased 7/6 


Fitted with 14 « yd nib, iridium tipped. Writes as well and 
last l as any 10/6 pe Hundreds f thousands 1 iow 
in tant use 1can yet a * Jewel favourite 
point Of all sta post free trom sole makers : 


JEWEL PEN CO. (Dept. 102), “102, Fenchurch St., London, E.C. 


‘CALTON ” STYLO PEN, simplest ever made, 3 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
I astl great success for Throat, 


(Broncho-Laryngeal). 
For 


\ASTH MA, 
THROAT, COUGH, 
VOICE, aS CATARRH. 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, &c. 
i y Chemist i \ PRES, 


For 


CHEST, 


and 26, 


Insist on having ** Pinelypt 


| 


FOR WARMTH 
AND WEAR, 

No bought Stockings 

\ can compare with 

those knitted at home 

from Paton’s Alloa 

Knitting Wools, 

The quality of these 

wools cannot be 

equalled. The idea 


conveyed in words 
Superb in finish, of 
Maximum strength 


PATON’S ALLOA 
Knitting Wools 
stand for Excellence 


PATON’S 
Alloa, Scotland; 


or 192, Aldersgate By 
London 


COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 


The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “‘ Ghe Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 
Please enrol me cs a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
J enclose One Shilling. 


Address............ 
—— | 
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GREAT PHYSICIAN 


SAYS: 
6c ° of all Diseases are caused by the pores becoming clogged, thus shutting up in the blood the 
70 oe Poison and impurities which Nature intended they should eliminate.” — Erasmus WILSON, M.D. 


THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


OPENS THE PORES ani sweats all the poison out of the 
blood, leaving it pure and healthy. 

In the cure of RHEUMATISM, Kidney, and all Blood Diseases» 
there is no treatment so sure and speedy as the “Hot \ir Bath. 


S. CUTHRERT'S, ROKER, SUNDERLAND 
May 2end, tit 


SIR,—Js agot bought your 
har an average one bath a week sinc lve 
ane ‘had Rhewmnatic er) up to fo? two, wa 


hands, suffering from Rhenmar 


Please st 

Laguid Su. thur.— Yours rudy, tSegned) ‘le 

Vapour Baths energise, invigorate, vitalise ; they are a luxury 
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You prepare the Bird’s 
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and serve at once while 
Hot. This makes a rich 
cream sauce, which poured 
over hot stewed prunes, 
forms a delicious dish 
for cold days. 


With this Bird’s Custard 
Sauce, the plainest pudding 
is transformed into a de- 


lightful treat. 
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Vermin in the hair. 
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“Dirt is bad, but Dust is deadly.”’ 
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SWEEPER is the most useful article I 
ever purchased.”’ 
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: Numbers of letters like the 


4 lumbago, sciatica, ete., which 


Rheumatism, 
|Gout, Sciatica, 
|Lumbago. 


When Hospitals fail, Dr. Rooke's 
Rheumatic Lixile effects a 
speedy cure. 


RS. Warson, a Darling. 

ton lady, writes : “ My 
husband had suffered from 
Acute Sciatica for years, and 
had been in hospitals without 


success, but the effect of your 


Ea Lixile was marvellous. Now, 
: he would not be without it.” 
The RHEUMATIC] 
r LIXILE was used by Dr. 
3 Rooke in his private practice [; 
for many years with such fF 
marvellous success that he 
decided that it was his duty 
to place it into the hands of fF; 
the general public. 


above have proved that his 
faith in the remedy was 
thoroughly justified, and that 
it is far and away the best 
preparation for rheumatism, 


medical science has yet dis- 
COM red, 


DR. ROOKE’S 
RHEUMATIC LIXILE 


‘ | Drug 


{THE DR. ROOKE LABORATORY 
(Dept. lla), 


26, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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PICTURE PALACE: 


How are we to Regard it ? 


THE accompanying article written by our Special Commissioner, Mr. Denis 
Crane, is, I believe, the first serious attempt to define what should be the attitude 
of the Church and Christian folk to a new form of recreation which has grown up 


with enormous rapidity and success 


the Cinematograph Theatre. 


It seems to me that we are at the parting of the ways on this matter: either 
we can uncompromisingly condemn the Picture Palace and ignore it, or we can— 
as the writer suggests—take definite steps to exercise a wise supervision over it, 
and make it an instrument of good in the life of the nation. 


In view of the importance of the subject I sent advance proofs of the article 
toa number of leading clergymen, ministers and laymen in our Churches, and I 
give here extracts from the replies | have received :— 


Rey. F. B. MEYER, B.A,, D.D. 


The Picture Palace has come to stay ; and I 
agree with the writer of the article in thinking 
that it has distinct advantages over the music- 
hall—one of them being that people who would 
- fo to the music-hall have no objection to 
Visiting, or taking their children to visit, the 
Picture Palace, and obviously this fact exerts a 
‘trong influence in directing the management in 
ts choice of films. It would not do to scare 
‘way the decent, self-respecting folk, who would 


tot visit the place if their sense of propriety were 
offended, 


‘ The public Opinion of the masses is to be 
us 

ted—more so than that of the middle and 
Upper classes; and 


where a protest is made against 
indecency and bry 


ital'ty, it is almost certain of 
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support. let us be thankful for the immense 
preponderance of good, artistic, instructive and 
innocent films, and let us never hesitate to rais2 
an audible protest and send a written one, when 
decency is outraged. 


Ven. ARCHDEACON MADDEN, 


My own opinion is that cinematograph exhi- 
hitions under proper regulations are a wholesome 
torm of recreation and instruction. I am altogether 
against Sunday exhibition. Here, in Liverpool, 
these entertainments are of a high-class character, 
and there has been no attempt, so far as I know, 
to place upon the screen pictures of a sensational 
description, The combination of amusement and 
instruction makes for edification, especially amongst 
those to whom pictorial representations forcibly 
appeal. 
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Rey. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


I have read with much interest Mr. Crane's 
article on the Picture Palace. I have long been 
of the opinion that it is a factor to be reckoned 
with in the life of our people. It has come to 
stay. To condemn it would be both useless and 
foolish. I quite agree with Mr. Crane that we 
should wisely and sympathisingly watch it. In a 
town that I know in the North of England the 
ministers often go to the cinematograph show, 
and they have written to the manager when any- 
thing objectionable or suggestive has been put on, 
I believe that is the wisest possible course to 
pursue. Properly supervised, there is great pre- 
ventive and educative power in this modern 
form of entertainment. 


The BISHOP OF STEPNEY 


Thank you very much for letting me see Mr. 
Crane’s article. I do not think that I know 
enough about the matter to justify me at present 
in appending any special criticism, but I am glad 
that the subject should be clearly brought before 
public notice in your magazine. 


Rev. DINSDALE T, YOUNG 


You cannot quench the instinct for the dramatic, 
and you must give amusement to the forlorn and the 
poor. Then strive to keep the entertainment pure 
and give it your good wishes. 


Principal W. T. A. BARBER, of the Leys School, 
Cambridge 


The pictorial and dramatic appeal is a pers 
manent element in human nature. We use it in 
all education. Its latest form in the cinemato- 
graph theatre comes as a luxury, which soon, 
through custom, becomes a necessity. It will, 
rightly conducted, be a mighty educator. It is 
liable to abuse, but prohibition is an impossibility, 
even if it were desirable. Denis Crane is right 
entirely. Some censorship may be necessary, but 
it has not been too effective in another sphere. 
Much more can be done through the action of the 
pure-minded individual bringing his constant, vigi- 
lant contribution towards an active public opinion, 
which will show the proprietor that evil things 
do not pay. For Christian people to hold entirely 
aloof will never do. We must share in legitimate 
enjoyment, watch and make our Christian taste 
felt and shared. 


Rt. Hon. Sir JOSEPH COMPTON-RICKETT, 
MF. 


considerable agreement with Mr. 
Denis Crane’s article. The cinematograph has 
come to stay. So long as the pictures are clean 
and wholesome they may properly include amuse- 
ment as well as recreation. 

The Church and the cinematograph show 
come into closer contact on Sunday. That is 
another and a wider question upon which your 
contributor wisely refuses to enter. Though | 
refrain from discussing it, | should like to add 


I am in 
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a word as to the opportunity which this new 
method of public exhibition offers to the Church 
herself. Broadly, the services of the Church 
appeal through the sense of hearing to the 
reason, imagination and emotions, but everyone 
knows from common experience how largely th 
sense of sight assists comprehension. This is 
particularly the case in youth, where the black. 
board, the diagram, and the written word are 
employed to bring home the lesson. Add to 
this the dramatic instinct in humanity, and yoy 
have the conditions which go far to explain the 
remarkable popularity of the moving pictures, 
The Church grasped this fact in the Middle 
Ages and gave it expression in the miracle play. 
I suggest that the Church to-day should ayail 
herself of the new opportunity of getting a 
those large crowds which indifferently pass her 
doors. In addition to her regular services on 
Sunday, or in the week, let her create her own 
cinematograph shows. Let her organise a series 
of Gospel stories, incidents and parables, on films, 
to be followed by other lessons in action of a 
directly religious and moral character. Thes: 
representations could be supplemented by music 
and by brief explanatory addresses from minister 
or teacher. 


Rev. CAREY BONNER, General Secretary, 
The Sunday School Union, London 


The education of young people must be along 
the lines of their interests; and, clearly, the cine- 
matograph pictures fascinate them. To my mind, 
therefore, the chief question we have to consider 
is, ‘*‘ How can we best utilise this attraction for 
the highest ends?” In the exhibitions I have 
witnessed there has been nothing to which ex- 
ception could be taken, beyond the fact that the 
historic and domestic scenes were decidedly too 
melodramatic in their setting forth. 

There is no doubt, then, that the cinemato 
graph can be made a valuable educational instru- 
ment. Here is an opportunity for some far-seeins 
Christian business man to make it possible for 
films to be made illustrating high-class and 
virile religious stories, such as would attract 
young people. 

I can conceive also, cemembering the love 0! 
young people for scenes in action, that the cine 
matograph could be made a means oo 
ating Bible knowledge. By the use of Orienta 
costumes and scenery many of the Bible stories 
could be splendidly told in action, always sup’ 
posing they were carried through with oo 
and reverence. Thus I believe the pa) 
“‘craze” for moving  p-cture _ Shows 
rightly directed, become an instrument or 
helping the Kingdom of God. 


Rev, J. ERNEST RATTENBURY 

lam in sympathy with the views of Mr. 1 
Crane about the Picture Palace. On the eo 
believe that these shows are good and not vo 
I have attended a considerable number of 48 
and have only once seen anything that was 0 


sive. believe that the cinematogrape 
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Picture Palace 


How are we to Regard it? 


By DENIS CRANE 


Author of ‘‘A Vicarious Vagabond,’’ etc. 


‘|! makes for the good of the family,” 
said the manager of a cinemato- 
graph theatre in a working-class district 
to me recently, when I raised the question 
of the wholesomeness of his kind of enter- 
taimment, 

Lasked him how he made that out, and 
he condescended to explain. 

“Here’s an instance,” he said, jerking 
his thumb over his shoulder towards his 
show. ‘There are two coal-heavers in 
there now, each with two children. Where 
did they formerly spend their Saturday 
ughts? In the public-house. Mind you, 
'm not a temperance fanatic ; I believe 
ina man having his glass ef beer, but I 
say, let’s be temperate in all things. 

“Well, that’s where they would have 
been if they hadn’t been here. And each 
of them has two of his children with him. 
What do you call that ?” 

“Excellent,” I murmured. 

it is excellent. And the best 
of it is, those men won't have a nasty 
taste at the back of their necks in the 
morning, 

: Same on Sunday s. Some people com- 
plain about our opening in competition 
with the churches and chapels. Bless you, 
we don’t compete with them. Most of the 
people who come to this show never went 
'o church before, and wouldn’t go if it 
vere shut up. It’s the ‘ pub.’ we compete 
With 
The Boy's Point of View 

This point of view I pondered during 
‘Y peregrinations. Away down in White- 
Capel I was lucky enough to find a boy 
— had never been to one of these exhibi- 
ons; him I took in, and while he was 
ratching the pictures I studied his face. 
And it was a study ! 

At first I fancie 


said | Lhe was lying when he 


le Ver seen a cinematograph 
_ surely impossible,” thought 
"(0 tind a child in these days who has 
ever been in.” But afterwards I was 
‘atistied he had told the truth. 


The first picture introduced to us a 
story of three companions who enabled a 
fourth so to ingratiate himself with the 
father of his fiancée that his marriage with 
her, formerly frowned at, was not only 
permitted, but also encouraged. 

My little friend watched it spell-bound. 
Speechless with wonder and enjoyment, 
he opened wide his mouth as well as his 
eyes, as if it also were an avenue to his 
soul (and who dare say it was not ?). 

When it was over I asked him what part 
he liked best. He instantly indicated a 
scene where the three conspirators, dis- 
guised as highwaymen, waited in the 
shadows of a wood for the father’s motor 
to pass. 

Was this, I reflected, only a schoolboy’s 
innocent appreciation of a “ lark,” or was 
it a peeping forth of the predatory instincts 
of an embryo hooligan? Scarcely the 
latter, I thought ; yet who knows ? Owing 
to the extraordinary responsiveness of 
children to suggestion, such scenes as this, 
made too realistic, may constitute a peril. 
But on that principle three-fourths of all 
the story- and picture-books prepared for 
children would have to be condemned. 
We must be reasonable. Harm can hardly 
result if the child himself be decently 
brought up. Thus we get back once more 
to the teacher and the home. 

‘The real mischief of a story like the one 
indicated is the deception and trickery of 
it. Of course, it was “ only a story ’”’; we 
grown-ups, in our indulgent moments, 
would dub it, even were it true, “ very 
human,” and chuckle gleefully. But 
whether it is edifying for children is a 
nice point in ethics. 

Tess difference of opinion will exist 
among thoughtful people as to prize-fight 
films. It was at the Whitechapel theatre 
that I saw one of these. 

I joined a group of delighted youngsters 
who were watching the contest with sup- 
pressed excitement which nevertheless be- 
trayed itself in running comments. Two 
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little girls, at least, had been in the 
theatre for nearly two hours, and were by 
lo means tired. Shey had come alone ; 
a fact which seems to disprove the mana- 
verial dictum at the head of this article. 
Customs vary, however, with places 
which may sufficiently account for the 
apparent discrepancy. 

“Do you like this picture?” I asked 
one of the two, a bright-looking girl of 
twelve. 


fine ! 


she answered, “I think it’s 


The Prize-fight Film 

There vou have the beginnings of a 
real evil, an evil which many will find 
no language strong enough to condemn. 
Among the working-classes there has been 
of late a revived interest in pugilism. ‘This 
is largely due to the enterprise of certain 
third-rate music-halls in arranging special 
boxing matinées. 

The frequenters of these places are, as 
a rule, the miff-raff of the population. 
Watch the stream of weedy, “fag 
smoking vouths issuing from one of the 
halls in South London after one ot 
these orgies of brutalism, and remember 
that those hundreds of youths are idle 
When they should) be at work, and 
vou will have salutary insight into 
one of the most prolific causes of in 
dustrial inctlicieney and incipient hooli- 

Against boxing as a manly sport and a 
means of developing self-reliance, fortitude, 
pluck and “nerve,” one has nothing to 
say; but in experience it has become 
almost exclusively a spectacular pastime, 
and as such is brutalising and degrading 
Moreover, the curse of commercialism is 
on it. Most of the public exhibitions give 
the disagreeable re ssion that fools are 
put up to make sport lor the coarse and 
the cunning 

From the prize-fight film to the boxing 
show itself is a short and casy step. One 


real service, therefore, which the patron 
of the picture palace can do the rising 
generation is to let the manager of the 
picture palace know that while thes« 
boxing films are shown, he will not go 
himself, nor send his children 

It is a suflicient answer to those whe 
argue that the influence of this class of 
film is exagycrated to sav that no | 


than ten thousand pounds was recently 
paid for the cinematograph rights in the 
Wolgast «7. Matt Wells fight in Coney 
Island. Film manufacturers do not pay 
these fancy sums for subjects that do not 
draw. 

“What kind of pictures do you like 
best ?.”’ I inquired of another girl. 

“TI like the sad ones best,” said she. 
Better than the comic ones?” 

She thought a moment, then smiled and 
nodded. “‘ Yes; better than the comic 
ones—at least, generally,” she added, as 
an after-thought. 

This, I found, was a corimon preference 
among the girls, while among the boys 
the order was, first, ** comics,” then “ cow- 
boys,” and finally topicals,” i.e. recent 
happenings, especially those of an adven- 
turous or novel character. But in certain 
quarters of London, as I judge, the priz- 
light holds the premier place. 

Generalising broadly, a Chelsea manager 
put the matter in another way. In answer 
to my question what sort of pictures th 
children in his district preferred, “ Stores 
with a moral to ’em,” said he 

It certainly is a fact that in most of th 
suburban theatres volleys of applaus 
from the children reward the courage 
the hero and the downfall of the villain 
A perfect storm of applause swept a cc 
tain house the other evening when th 
drunkard in the story signed the pledg 
So far. so one only hopes We art 


prigs. 


not raising a 


race ol 


A Mixed Audience 

But although children area large section 
of the showman’s public, especially at 
certain hours and in certain districts, they 
do not comprise the It 
greatly simplify his problems if his patrons 
so mixed, As it is, he 1s cor 
ficult and delicate tas 
as that of the speaker who has to interes 
at the same time both children and adults 
Films eminently for grown-up 
may, for children of tender years, be opt! 


W he le. 


were not 
fronted with as di 


suitabk 


to serious objection 
It is due to those whose capital > 
invested in this business and to the thi 
sands of people who find employment! 
it, that condemned, evel 
of zeal for 


ubject ot 


before it is 
the public interest, 
criticism 
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serious attempt should be made to under- 
stand it, not only as it actually exists, but 
also with reference to the aims and ideals 
of the proprietors and the difficulties with 
which the realisation of those ideals is 
heset. 

We have made such gross blunders in 
these matters in times past, that now, 
when we are face to face with quite a new 
phase of public amusement, it should not 
be difficult to avoid former errors. In 
particular, we should approach the matter, 
if not with active sympathy, at least 
without prejudice. If this is done, I am 
satisfied that, while recognising certain 
perils incidental to it, we shall see that 
this new form of public entertainment has 
extraordinary possibilities of good, and is 
to be cordially welcomed. 


Thirty Thousand Picture Theatres 

Some idea of the proportions it has 
already attained may be gained from the 
following figures. 

So far as statistics are available, it is 
estimated that there are no than 
thirty thousand moving picture theatres 
in existence, while hundreds more are 
projected or in course of erection. 

Of this number the United States has 
some 15,000, patronised daily by 8,000,000 
persons, of whom one-fifth are children. 
The expenditure by Americans on_ this 
form of amusement has been put at close 
on a hundred million dollars yearly. 

In Europe and in Asia, too, the business 
has made rapid strides. Constantincple 
has its shows, so have Hong-Kong and 
even less. likely Russia 
something like twelve thousand. 

But it is this country with which the 
reader is most concerned. The number 
in England was recently stated by the 
manager of one of the largest film houses 
to be upwards of two thousand, of which 
number London alone claims, in operation 
or being built, 350. The popularity of the 
best shows is indicated by the attendance 
at the Seala, which in three months had 
200,000 patrons 

As to the money invested in’ the 
theatres themselves, apart from the manu 
facture of films and from other subsidiary 
businesses, the authorised capital of 103 
of the principal registered companies in 
this country is upwards of {2,027 


less 


cities boasts 
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and this takes no account of private 
parties, who have invested many thou- 
sands of pounds in shows of their own, 
Now the educational value of the cine. 
matograph is immense and _ the part 
which the picture palace, rightly con. 
ducted, capable of playing in the 
national life fires the imagination 
Some of the natural history films, for 
example, present to the eye a pictur: 
unparalleled in charm and_ educational 
value by Nature herself; and 
Nature’s pictures, alas! are too often 
inaccessible to the dweller in cities, 
What opportunity has the ordinary per- 
son of studying first-hand such subjects 
as those depicted in the ‘ Nature and 
Science series of Pathé Fréres ? There 
we see the evolution of a frog from the 
egg stage, through that of the tadpole, to 
the cold, croaking, jumping creature with 
which we are all familiar; the life and 
development of the tiny inhabitants oi 
stagnant water; the wonders of X-rays 
and, not least remarkable, the growth oi 
the plant in bud and flower and leaf. Bi 
reproducing the pictures eleven thousand 
times more rapidly than they were taken 
the process of growth and the unfolding ot 
the petals takes place before one’s eyes. 
To such a pitch of perfection, indeed 
has the making of films been brought that 
doctors now study medical science by its 
aid, even to the movements of diseas 
germs in the blood, 


1S 


save 


Instructional Value 

It is needless to labour the point as 
to the instructional value to children @ 
scientific and industrial films. A magi 
ficent set of pictures on the gathering ¢ 
coco-nuts and the manufacture of copra 
in the Philippine Islands, such as that 
I saw at one house I visited, gave a chil 
a clearer and more accurate conception 
the industry than half a dozen pages 
a school-book, and, moreover, a cone 
tion he could never forget. 

Then, as to amusement, the pict 
palace has distinct advantages over = 
hitherto the most popula 

poorer classes The 
are lower, the performances are continuots 
the tired woman can enter with her mark 
ing basket on her arm, and forthwit! 
forget her worries in the adventures’ 
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Foolshead or the latest pageant of ondon 
life; there is, as we have seen, a certain 
amount of instruction blended with the fun, 
and—to the serious social student the 
sreatest advantage of all—there are none 
of those contaminating, soul-destroying 
associations that exist 
in connection with some 
of the music-halls. 

Their competition 
with the public-house I 
have already referred 
to. Twopence cannot be 
spent by the same person 
twice, and where there 
are only two pennies to 
spend, if the showman 
gets them the brewer 
cannot. A councillor of 
a provincial town told 
me that since the open- 
ing of a picture theatre 
in hisneighbourhood the 
takings of a Saturday 
evening of a local publi- 
can had fallen off to the 
extent of eleven pounds. 
One does not rejoice at 
the decline of any man's 
livelihood, but whereas 
the one business is de- 
signed to edify and 
amuse, the other, 
although meeting a cet 
tain social need, makes 
no pretence to do either, 
ind only too often de 
bases the mind and ruins 
the body, 

Nevertheless, in de- 
termining our personal 
tdationship to this new 
lom of entertainment 
We ate brought face to 
lace with two serious 
problems, 


uous place outside the premises ; and the 
entire proceeds, less an amount equal to 
one-seventh of the weekly running ex- 
penses, must be handed over to the 
charity concerned. 

The proprictors profess to gain nothing 


“THE TIRED WOMAN CAN ENTER WITH HER MARKETING BASKET ON HER ARM 


ihe first has to do AND FORTHWITH FORGET HER WORRIES IN THE ADVENTURES OF FOOLSHEAD.”’ 


with Sunday opening. 
\ licence to 
Op 


open on Sundays may be 
- uned on certain conditions laid down 
¥ the County Council, the chief of which 
that the entertainment shall be 
healthy and elevating,” and that it 
shall not be given ‘ 


way of trade.” 


+ 


‘for private gain or by 
benefit Phe name ef the charity 
“HUNng must be exhibited in a conspic- 
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by Sunday opening, except the retention 
of a clientele which they might otherwise 
lose to a neighbouring house ; but, without 
casting reflections on a reputable body of 
men, it is easy to see how, in the case of 
unserupulous “ charities,”’ special induce- 
nents might be offered to managers to 
open on the rest-day. Severely strict as 
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to precautions against fire and the pro- 
vision for the employees of one day's rest 
in seven, the County Council is, in this 
respect, far too lax. 

So it is also in regard to rowdyism. In 
industrial neighbourhoods the gathering 
of noisy youths around the theatres is a 
public nuisance. The uniformed attendant, 
albeit a brawny giant, is as helpless in 
the presence of a horde of mischievous 
youngsters as would be an elderly maiden 
lady—the angrier he gets, the faster 
grows the fun. It is a matter for the 
police, and you and I, who prefer a 
Sunday reasonably quiet, must invoke 
their aid ; for the same remedy is avail- 
able here as in the case of a disorderly 
house or a bad smell. 

The question of opening these places at 
all on Sunday, I have for obvious reasons 
waived. It is one on which there will be 
among my readers considerable differ- 
ences of opinion, and in any case it is 
wider than that of cinematograph exhibi- 
tions only. In the hope of promoting 
definite action, I have narrowed the issue 
all I could. 

The other problem is that of keeping 
this mighty in- 
strument for 
good or ill 
clean of sugges- 
tive, salacious, 
irreverent and 
crime-depicting 
stories. While 
the great 
majority of 
films are unob- 
ject ionable, 
there certainly 
are many that 
are, to say the 
least, nasty. 

There is at 
present in this 
country no sort 
of formal cen 
sorship 
cised over the 
films. Public 
opinion alone 
determines 
what shall be 
produced. The 
managers just 


put on what their patrons approve. ll 
the gentlemen with whom | spoke de- 
clared that suggestive pictures were not 
popular, while the representatives of two 
large film manufacturers said the demani 
for them was decreasing ; there was, said 
thev, a growing demand for the “ moral 
film. 

“Tt never happens,’”’ said one manager 
* that an obje ctionable picture escapes thi 
notice of everybody, and as sure as We 
put one on we hear about it.” 

This indicates at once what our cours 
must be. A formal censorship would | 
beset with untold ditheulties and is not 
desirable. We have the remedy in 
own hands. If you think the picture 
at your local theatre 
unclean, tell the manager. 
change them, or if the 
frivolous figure too largely in the pr- 
gramme, tell him you will transfer y 


are suggestive or 
If he does not 


comic and th 


+ 


patronage to another house. A particu: 
larly offensive film can be hissed off th 
machine. He will be a reckless managet 
who disreg irds vour objections. 
Remember! Here vou have on 
the most potent ethical and education! 
lorces ol 
ern times. 
vou going to le 
it he prostitute! 
to base ends 
Shall it be 
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done sex ial 
regularit 
laugh 
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* Ainslie made a quick step forward, but she passed him with a formal greeting and went 
swiftly on her way"—), 45, 
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By HELEN WALLACE 


Author of ** Blind Hopes,’’ ** The Yoke of Circumstance,’’ etc. 


(lilustrated by 


\inshe ! Where 
Can't | give 
vou a lift save vour valuable time, vou 


( morning, Ni 
ar 


vou | ound tor 


\t the frank hail of the full, hearty votce 
Douglas Ainslie faced round, as the pony- 
tLwas drawn up with a swift jerk, a plung- 
8 prance of hoofs, and a sudden dazzle of 
night on the glossy varnish of the cart, 
Me satin sheen of the chestnut cob’s coat, 
i the glittering, brass mounted harness. 
the whole fla hing radiance seemed 
' red in the smile with which the young 
ver greeted him. She 
developed girl, 
at exaggerated] 
Harris tweed. The 


was a tall, fair, 
dressed in some- 
workmanlike suit) of 

erect: figure, the warm 
mah massed under the tweed cap, 
1, clear colour still further heightened 


the mon 
moorland wind, made up a very 


picture of voung, Vigorous woman 
nd th 

ars, Mat it appeared such to Douglas 

there could be no doubt he 


said, 
§ back at her : 


Corrine) 


* Thanks ever so much, Miss Methver. 
Don't Lwish I could. So, please don’t tempt 
me. Lam only going to see old Mr. Mac- 
leod, and ‘tosave my valuable time,’ with 
“T was just going to strike off 
across the moor.” 


a laugh, 


Miss Methven pulled a wry face. 
* Well, vou are forgiving |" 
a trifle scorntully. 


she exclaimed. 
I concluded you were 
bound on some desperate emprise from the 
determination with which you were march- 
ing along. I don't know why vou should 
You've 
been two or three times to see him already, 
and he has never looked vou up at the Manse 
vet, has he ?” 


bother about that sour old) man. 


“Hle has certainly not been very sweet 
to me, but then he ¢s an old man; and it’s 
more fitting, after all, that T should go to 
see him than he come to me,’ said Ainslie, 
still smiling, though rather ruefully. Then, 
in a graver tone, * Pesides, | wish we could 
work together.” 

* You can't,” seid Miss Methven emphatic- 
ally,‘ He's a mere bundle of dry old sticks 
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of prejudices— principles, of course, he calls 
them ; and because you've made the church 
something better than a musty old barn, 
and are trying to persuade the peoplt that 
praising God needn't be like so much cater- 
wauling, and that 
and a few other things are as important es 


cleanliness and decency 


having the catechism by heart, of course 
you're anathema to him and a men ot 
Belial and goodness knows what; while 


mother and I are Scarlet Women, or some- 
thing of that sort, because we've had some 
small share in it.” 

“You have, indeed,” Ainshe 
warmly, though flushing a little at her frank 
partisanship. 

“Oh, I’ve no patience with these 
guid’ folk,’ went on Miss Methven, with a 


put in 


‘ 


unco 


twitch of the reins which made Pixie toss 
his head. ‘There's that poor grand- 
daughter of his. She ‘daurna cheep,’ as 
the people say here. He has frightened 
the wits out of her, though she seems a 
poor, spiritless creature at the best. At 


first, mother and I were sorry for her, and 
tried to give her a better time of it, and | 
at least tried to stir her up to rebel against 


the Noah’s Ark clothes she has to wear, 
but it was no good. Fancy having your 
hats chosen by your grandfather, and a 
‘Wee Free’ divine at that!” with a ring 
ing laugh. 

‘*T have hardly seen Miss Macleod since 
[ came here,” said Ainslie. 

haven't lost much,” said Miss 


Methven, with good-natured contempt, and 
gathering up her reins. Then she checked 
Pixie “Tf old Macleod 
openly denounce you, Duncan Macdiarmid, 


again. doesn't 


his right-hand man, will do it for him. 1 
hear he is going about fulminating all sorts 
of things against you!” 


“ Hard words from such a quarter break 


no bones,” said Ainslie carelessly. 

“*T think he has a crack somewhere ; it's 
the most charitable supposition aid Miss 
Methven. “ However, if you are deter 


And she 


Come to 


mined to do your duty so long 
Pixie his head at last. 
tell us how 


her 


gave 
Khumore soon, and 
vived it,” she 
the light cart 

till 
it might, tor life 


upon 


you ve ul 


called over shoulder as 
was whirled away. 
moor, the 


And well 


was turning a very pleasant 


struck away across the 


smile lingering in his eves. 


face him fo be tairly launched 


4! 


upon one’s chosen career, into which a gener- 


ous nature had thrown heart and soul, to 


be young, to be walking lithe and vigorous 
over the open moors when August has flung 
its mantic of royal purple over the mighty 
flanks and shoulders of the everlasting hills ; 
and, above all, to have the tingling recollec- 
tion of a handsome girl's parting smile— 


causes cnough, surely, for content.  Ainsli 


had no spice of the coxcomb in his natur 


but he would have been blind indeed if 
he had not seen that Jean Methven, his 
kind tnend Lady Methven’'s one daughta 


and heiress, was very pleased to meet him 
and talk to him, while her mother locked 

And for Dougles 
Ainslie was well-born and well-bred ; a fin 


smilingly on. why not ? 
career in the Church of his fathers was con 
fidently predicted for him, and Jean had 
no need to marry Ainslie had not 
envisaged the future in al 


moncy. 


yet, 30 3S truc, 


definite fashion, but he was quite man d 
the what such a 


world cnough to know 


would mean to him, and, apart 
from the strong appeal of Jean's fresh yout 


will, what an increase ol 
bring. Un 


and hear ty gor 


power and intluence it would 


acknowledged as it might be, the conscious 


ness ol uch a possibility could not but 
hover in the background of all his thoughts, 
and was far from unpleasant. 

The rival Manse, as it would be considered 
for which he wes 


in the 
bound, was a meagre, white house, planted 


hillside, with a 
behind, 
bleak, whi 


beside it, 


neighbourhood, 


row ol 


down on a_ bare 


firs which 


starveling, ragged 
poorly sheltered it, and the t 
kirk standing 
sight of the two pinched-looking Iuildings 
the smile vanished from <Ainslie’s eyes, 4! 
his face symbolised 


the One ¢ loud 


four-square 


eraver, 
his 


became 
horizon, sine 


upon 
results with 


had himself regarded its 
complacency, he was not likely to see that 
all that he had done ince coming to Am: 
shicl— the restoring of the dilapidated pan 
kirk to scemline and what beauty 

possible, lus various ettorts to brighten | 

people live and broaden their 


to the eve and 


streiter 
end with a 


were but a mioke 
to the 
warmer atmosphere 
till harder for him to rk 
eemed to him antiquated 
to be dispersed 
and air, were ule 


teeth of the sect, se” 


at 
horizon, it 
that what 
pucdice 
the letting in of new light 


mere cobwebs 
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and death matters to many, which, in the 
<litudes of these remote glens, had grown 
strong as cables, binding the people hard 
and fast to bygone days and usages, till the 
vast bulked larger than the future and 
cramped all growth within its rigid, narrow 
croove. He still hoped to brush away these 
hindrances to mutual helpfulness, and 
thought if he could but win over Mr. Mac- 
leod, the old minister, to his side, the battle 
vould be won. To this end he had striven 
to gain his friendship and to overcome the 
disypproval which he divined under the 
old man’s chill, old-world courtesy. So far 
he had to admit that he had made but little 
yet he was not easily daunted, 
make one more 


progress ; 


and had determined to 


Absorbed in such thoughts, he did not 
see a tall, slight girl come down the prim, 
narrow path that led from the door to the 
white garden gate. The click of the latch 
roused him. Ainslie made a quick step for- 
yard, but she passed him with a formal 
erecting and went swiftly on her way. He 
had no time to notice more than a pale face 
and dark hair under a drooping hat-brim ; 
but as he looked after her in surprise, and 
pethaps some pique, for he was little used 
to such indifference, Miss Methven’s words 
came back to him, and he could not but be 
struck with the antiquated plainness of her 
ress, compared with Jean’s smart, studied, 
ostentatious simpli ity. 

“Afraid of contaminated,”” he 
thought with slight “Well, it 

ould have done her no harm to have said 


being 


laugh. 


Fine day,’ as every man and woman in 

\mshiel does, whatever the weather may 
It doesn’t bode well for the success 

f my visit, worse luck.” 

Nor did it. When, half an hour later, 

‘she In his turn walked down the erunch- 

$ gravelled path his fac 


dark enough. 
shat was over, 


He could never go there 
_— In the dull study, where the old 
‘nN sat amid his old books, Ainslie had, 
‘he thought, hone stly striven to find some 


mMeeting-eround, but in vain. 


could it be ot 


nerwise when both, the young 


. fos well as the old, were each looking 
t i, at his own side of the shield 
for 7 ae ‘gang his ain gait’ in future 


Said Ainslie to himself as he let the 
Rate click behing 


\nd he had 


lhim with a sense of finality. 


gone there rather pluming him- 


self on his own magnanimity, and so con- 
scious of his good intentions that, with the 
naiveté of youth, it seemed to him they 
must be equally evident to others, and yet 
nothing of all this had apparently been per- 
ceived by the old man. “ It’s hopeless to try 
to work with people who not only don’t move 
with the world, but can’t even see that the 
world is moving at all. I suppose he would 
pin us all down to the ways of his youth, if 
ever he was young, as he does that poor 
girl,’’ with a sudden, amused recollection of 
the quaintly clad figure which had preceded 
him down the path. ‘And I am to recall 
my Ordination vows, forsooth, and to ask my- 
self whether it is ‘ zeal for the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls’ or mere carnal, 
self-pleasing and_ self-glorification that are 
at the bottom of what I am trying to do,” 
Ainslie thought wrathfully, fragments of the 
old man’s admonitions coming back to him 
as he took his way over the moor again. 
The wrath may have been the greater as 
the questions would not wholly be set aside 
or silenced. 

Ile was striding along, oblivious now of 
the deepening glory of the westering sun- 
light, which was flushing the purple land to 
the glow of a wine-cup, when a long shadow 
fell suddenly across the track and made him 
look up. A tall man, whose gaunt but 
massive frame suggested unusual muscular 
power, had stopped full in his path. He 
wore a suit of those ancient but well-preserved 
* blacks,” which in Arnshiel were sacred to 
the Sabbath or to high and special occa- 
sions, and which were in striking contrast 
to Ainslie’s simple but point de vue clerical 
attire; while his look of clumsy strength 
accentuated the young man’s air of erect, 
elastic vigour. Ainslie knew him well enough 
by sight. He was Duncan Macdiarmid, of 
whom Miss Methven had spoken. Of late 
years he had acted as a roving evangelist, 
whose services were much in request at 
death-beds and funerals. He had a very 
high reputation for austere sanctity, which 
was in no way lessened to those simple folk 
by a certain curious unaccountavility in his 
words and actions —to all primitive peoples 
a streak of madness is ever a proof of holi- 
ness. 

Ainslie now looked with aversion at his 
flushed face, his rolling, bloodshot eyes, and 
his working mouth. With a curt “ Fine 
day" he would have passed on, but Mac- 
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THE 


diarmid planted himself squarely before 


him. 
“ You will not escape me this time,” 
shrill voice. have 


he 
began in a thick yet 
a message to you from the Lord, 
sent me to turn you from your evil wavs, 
and, at your soul’s peril, I bid you hear me.” 

‘“T have no time to-day, and, in any case, 
to more ot 
said Ainslie dryly. 


He has 


I should need be certam your 
credentials,”’ 

At another time he 
ot 


to a 


the 
conciliatory 


would have seen 


prudence giving more 
such 
still 


labouring under 
but he 
rebuff, 


answer man 


excitement 3 was 
last 


means inclined to turn the other check to a 


desperate 


smarting from his and by 


new smiter. 


“Your cup's full enough. Don't lip it 


over by doubting the Lord's messenger,” 
said the man sternly and with a certain 
dignity ; then his voice suddenly rose again 
to that strange, serecaming note. “ You 
would doubt me-—-me, that has watched 


the winter night through with the hill-foxes 
and the eagles on the steeps of black Brae- 
the Lord till) He 
ay, even in flame and 
the 
body it's 
for the 
souls of those you're leading astray by turn- 


morag, wrestling with 
would reveal Himsel 
terror to destroy for what matters 
if the 


soul 


mie, 


soul be set free? And now 


your I've been striving, and 


house into the antechamber of 
of hell 
your false doctrines 
to then hurt 
women, led captive’ 


ing His holy 


Rome and with your mummeries 


and and 


they 


you your 


helpers own “silly 
\inshe 


learn 


“Come, that’s cnough !"’ broke in 


impatiently. It’s vou didn't 
a little charity in those vigils you 
You ot 


please, it doesn’t matter ; but you shall not 


a pity 
speak ol 


may think and say me what you 


speak of those ladies 
** Leddies !’’ burst Macdiarmid. ‘ As 


if the Lord was any respecter of persons ! 


But if you'd save them, you'll hear me. ‘The 
message came plain and clear. ‘Bid the 
young man contess and repent and quit 
Sodom, and | will have mercy Now 18S 
the time. On your knees, man -on your 
knees, and tempt the Lord no further 

And his giant grasp descended on the young 
man's shoulder trying to foree him down 


amid the heather. 
the bidding ot God and 


Ainshe hotly, 
clutch 


*[ kneel only at 
my 
with 


said though, 


conscience,”’ 


that vice weighing upon 


QUIVER 


his shoulders and paralysing his arms, } 
realised too late that alone upon the empty 
moor he had a madman to deal with and 
not only an overstrained fanatic, This was 
more than mere frenzied excitement, to }y 
laughed aside, 


carelessly There was mad- 


ness and murder—glaring at him out 


With all his young 
felt himself but a reed in that 


ay, 
of these red-rimmed eyes. 
strength he 
desperate grasp 


* T’ve warned you— your blood be on your 


! They had short shrift wh 
cried Mac- 
diarmid, his grip tightening, his breath hot 
on Ainshe’s tace, 
their hatred 
like the sound ol 


own head now 
despised the Lord's messengers,” 
his fierce eyes stabbing 
into his—when, clear and cool 
running water through a 
fevered dream, a girl's voice: 


* Duncan, there ts 


other work awaiting 


you. Old Widow Maclean is nearing her 
end. She is begging for you, and I pledged 
myself to send vou.” 


Macdiarmid’s 
Fora long 
tared at her in silence, while her 
held his Then his 


drew along breath. “I'm 


magi al. 


great arms dropped by his sides. 


Was 


moment he 
untlinehing. 


steady eves 


wild gaze fe ll 


in the Lord hands,’ he said in a changed 
voice, and strode away across the moor, # 
if Ainslie no longer existed 


Ainslie stared too, could not help it 
Was this the girl whom he had thought dull 
and uninteresting, and whose dowdy clothes 
he than herself? The 
fice cemed. irradiated by some 
inward light Ihe grey 

and under the delicate, dat 
evebrow With such an uplifted look t! 
young Joan might have gone forth to meet 
vanished, and 


noticed rather 


praale now 
prune eyes shor 


serene 


her to the light 

Ainslie found words agatn, though not what 
he would fain have said, tor now 4 hot 
shamed anger at his own predicament came 


uppermost 
“Mr. Maediarmid 
the Church 
some constrained werds of thanks 
hope 
Kona 


evidently belongs 


militant he said dryly, alte 


wasn't rude to you, 
quictly ‘He means wel; 
hen ne comes to hi 


he will be sorry tor it wi 

selt 
Ainslie could not but 

at the word. Fortunately, you seem 

have the power ot bringing him to himse" 

It might have been very awkward for mé 

vou had not come to the reseue, The mat 


ic 


her 
ledged 


rmid's 
a long 
ile her 
en his 
“Tm 
ranged 


oor, a 


help it 
ht dull 
clothes 

The 


yok 
to meet 
dj, and 
ot what 
a hot 


nt came 


ongs | 
after 


““Tve war: 
ned y 
you—your bl — 
“a be on your own head now!’ cri 
ing, his breath hot on Ainslic’s Bory Macdiarmid, his grip 
ce.” 


| 
npty 3 
Was 
o be 
mad: 
“4 
for 
The man 


THE 


1s out of his mind, or he was tor the time 
being It seems rather unsafe to let him 
have too many opportunities of being 
‘ rude,’ 


‘L think at such times he is dangerous, 
but my grandfather cannot see it, and the 
people believe in him.” Then a faint flush 
rose in the pale face, ‘ If—if you could 
avoid him—if you could keep from excit- 
ing him, it well—I would be 
glad.” 

“Would it matter to you ? 
Ainslie, his usual self-possession forsaking 
I have barely 


would be 


stammered 


him. have been a chur. 
thanked you for what you have done, but 
would beliceve—you and your 
how truly anxious I am that 


[I wish you 
grandfather 
we should be friends.”’ 
“ 
At his age one does not easily make 
said Kona evasively. 


urged Ainslie. ‘ Surely we 


new friends,” 
** But you,” 
need not be foes ¢ 


No—oh, she said hastily, in evi- 
dent distress. ‘‘ But I must do as my 
grandfather wishes.’ For an instant the 
grey eyes looked a mute appeal into his, 


then before he could speak she had hurried 
away. 

From that day, though at first he hardly 
realgsed it, the central pivot of Douglas 
Ainslie’s existence Rhumore, 
the big, house, with its warm welcome 
and Jean's eager friendliness, somehow lost 
some of its attraction. His 
fewer. On the other hand, he found means 
of meeting Rona Macleod, though she still 


was altered. 


COS, 


visits became 


tried to avoid him. At times he blamed 
himself for seeking to draw her into a 
friendship of which her grandfather, and 
therefore her own sensitive conscience, dis- 
approved ; but when a man ts irresistibly 
attracted to a woman, such considerations 


are but straws in the warm, uprising flood, 
oon Ainshe knew this—knew what 
that, for better for 
worse, he loved Kona Macleod with all the 


(And very 


Love meant—knew 


force of his nature, and that, much as he 
liked and admired Jean Methven, marriage 
with her was for ever impossible. 

the felt the 


Miss Methven’'s rare references to 


He was not only one who 


change 
ktona Macleod cre long took a sharper cdee. 


A chill blight dimmed thei ‘friendship,’ 
as it had alway been called Instead of 
warmly approving all his plans, Jean bece me 
coolly critical, even of one over which she 


QUIVER 


hed been as cager as he—the forming of the 
fellows of Arnshiel and the neigh. 
bouring glens into a Territorial unit. They 


young 


had many empty, lounging hours on thei 
Ainslie believed that thy 
discipline and exercise would benefit ther 
mind and body, he worked indefatigably t 
interest them and enlist them, and at last 


hands, and as 


the men themselves had caught fir 


had become as cager as he. 


Autumn lingered late and long that 
and in the pathe tic brightness of one of it 
closing days the company marched out for 
parade and inspection with all the ville 
Jean had relented to-da 
the Khumore ladies and some others 
graced the As they return 
from the field, drums banging, pipes play 
ing, and all the bairns in the glen marching 
in front, shrilly the inspecting 
ofticer exclaimed to Ainslie 

“Hallo! have you got 
broken up a conventicle ?—looks 


following them. 
and 


procession, 


cheering, 


rivals here 


have we 
rather like it!” 

Krom the pine-wood beside the road a 
wailing chant had wavered and ceased, at 
now a troop of grave figures were Issuln 
from the trees, condemnat) 
writ large upon their 
trast to the gay, cheering little crowd. 

There 
companies faced each other, and Ainsh 
uttered a sharp exclamation of surprise ale 


Amid the multiplied services atten 


communion, speciat 


amid with 


a sharp 


faces 


was a second’s pause as the tv 


regret. 
ing a Highland 

ance was attached to the outdoor pre 
ing, held from time immemorial in a dell 
the Ainslie had und 
stood abandoned ow! 


wood, This year 
that it 
to the old minister's failing health, or! 


would he have struck such a @ 


was to be 


for world 

cordant not 
Like the other 

leod had helted, a whit 


old Mr. M 


worshippers, 

blaze of wrath 
aged face. Rona was 
till. Doubt and trouble we 
in her grey eves, Ainslie came hast 
forward, eager to explain to th 


wonder on his 
ide, pale and 
old 


him a wail 


what must have seemed to 
intrusion into his Holy cf Holes. 
As he reached his side someone 
brat 


crashing down through the ‘aed 1 
thrusting the bystanders asi@ 


fiercely 
was Duncan Meediarmid rhe long 
of preaching and devotion which ae 


had 
had been a solace and refreshment, 2 


AT SUCH A COST 


fed the morbid excitement which tired his 
lered his overheated brain. 
Its 


veins and bewile 
In the little company, with its music, 
cheering children, the bright dresses ol thre 
ladies, and the lads, trim and smart in thei 
new uniforms, he saw all the forces of e\ il 
_the world, the flesh, and the devil—visibly 
embattled against the hosts of the Lord, and 
at their head was the man who had mocked 
at his warnings and continued on his reck- 
less way. He was beside himself. ‘The last 
faint restraints of reason vanished like tlax 
in the flame. He rushed at Ainslie, cry- 
ing : 

“Woe to the despiser—the day of grace 
is done !” 

His heavy stick whirled up. There was 
an outery of alarm. 

“Stay, the Lord’s mercy never ¢ nds ! 
exclaimed a quavering voice, suddenly 
steadied. 

Too late. The stick descended with a 
sickening crash, and then the silence ol 
deep horror fell. Ainslie stood erect and 
unscathed in all the vigour of hus young man- 
hood, but stretched on the road lay the old 
minister, his white hair in the dust and a 
dark weal across his sunken temple. — Stern 
and hard and cold he had appeared to the 
man whose life he had just saved, but, with 
iis witness to the Father’s mercy upon hit 
lips, he had thrust himself in between the 
descending blow and its victim. 
on his knees on the road and raised the white 

ad. It hung helpless on his arm. Kona 

id flung herself down by the old man, 

id would have drawn him to her own 
breast, when Jean ran to her in a sudden 
tempest of sobs, crying : 

“Oh, you poor child! What can you do 
ire? Come to us, and we will teke care oO: 
Ju. 


And meantime the man who had wrought 


this woe stood staring at his work with gl ’, 
uiseeing eyes. The flame of fury had died 
ut 

ulin grey ashes for ever. Presently le 


suffered himself to be led away by awed and 
trembline : 
trembling hands, speechless but docile as a 


child. 


* ok % 
In the bleak white house bevond the moot 
cunt 
ae, solitary virl sat listening to the 
itumn wind soughine through the brancl 


Kind hearts would 
ihave kept her longer in the warmth and 
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black, writhen firs 


comfort of Khumore, but quietly and 

teadily she had declined. She had her 
new life to begin. ‘The lonely house was 
the only home she had ever known. Teo- 
morrow she would set about her sorrowtul 
preparations tor departure ; to-morrow she 
would face the future; but to-day might 
surely be given to the past. Her narrow 
window looked on to the bare kirkyard and 
the newly made mound around which a week 
avo the whole glen had gathered and Douglas 
Ainslie had uttered the last prayers. None 
had objected to his presence there. By his 
death the old man had effected the fusion ot 
hearts from which he had stood aloof in his 
life. Who can tell but that in the moment of 
his supreme sacrifice a clearer vision had 
been granted him ? 

Slow tears filled the grey eyes as Rona 
eazed out at the raw earth and the fading 
flowers. It would be hard to leave that— 
hard to leave Arnshicl—hard to leave . 
Phought became inarticulate ; her head 
‘ank upon her hands. Suddenly she started 
up—somieone was entering. There was a step 
in the passage without—the door was open- 


ing. 

“Rona!” said a voice, which made her 
pulses leap. “‘[ cannot let you go. The 
old man gave his life tor me—me, whom he 
had no cause to love. Will you take all I 
have, all Lam? Will you take my life in 
return 2 Whether you take it or not, lam 
wholly yours-——yours always ; but htona—if 
you will 

Lis voice broke. He paused, trembling in 
a new humility and in a passion of cagerness 

that humility which had been erowing 
day by day as he had learned to know more 
of the high-hearted girl he loved, and which 
had deepened to ocean fullness when from 
the dust of the highway he had lifted the 
white head of the man who had died for him. 

In the grey eyes a shy, solt light was 
kindling, growing—in thu pale face a flush, 
sweet and warm, was mounting. Words 
were unneeded. Douglas Ainslie made one 
wift step forward, and loneliness for Rona 
was past and gone. 

In the silence that fell the ceaseless sough- 
ing of the pines was no longer a dreary 
tutumn wail, but a blissful sigh of satisfac- 


tion. of fulfilment, of deep and solemn joy, mm 
the new life opening betore them-—-the new 
life which had been given them at such a 
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MISS CANADA.’ 
“For women life in Canada is not 4 rhl Eden, W work as hard as thew 


The Englishwoman in ‘Canada 
By PRISCILLA CRAVEN 


Life as the incoming Englishwoman finds it—servants—housework—stores—“ apart- 
these are the matters treated in this article, 
and in a bright practical fashion. 


ment houses” —the cold—the loneliness 
man his business, to the 


T? the 

woman her home. The man who 
has made up his mind to emigrate sees 
the possibilities of an increased income, 
less competition in his trade or profession, 
good prospects for his children, and a 
competence in his old age. His outlook 
is necessarily a wider one than that of the 
average woman. She sees only another 
home under different conditions, and she 
sees it perhaps fearfully, for woman is 
conservative by nature and training. 
She foresees only a great change ahead 
in her domestic routine ; she will be forced 
to set up housekeeping in a strange land, 
where she does not know the manners and 
customs, 

Leaving Home 

When the time comes for her to leave 
her English home, she realises how little 
she knows of the life to which she is going ; 
and it is for this woman and for the woman 
who is still hesitating over her husband's 
scheme of emigration, from ignorance of 
the condition of her own life there, that I 
am Writing this article. An ounce of infor 
mation is worth a pound of conjecture. 

So much of the information passed 
rom one to another respecting Canada 
olten seems contradictory, and adds to a 
woman's worries. But this is accounted 
lor by the fact that Canada is so enormous 
that It Is most difficult to generalise with 
aly accuracy. What is perfectly true of 
one part of the country is nonsense when 
apphed to another, and what the woman 
the lonely ranch finds expedient is 
absurd for the woman in a large city. 
The Dominion of Canada covers nearly 
four million square miles, and is as large 
Pp the whole of kurope. Conditions vary 
as the climate according 
4 you live in the Maritime 

$, Quebec, Ontario, or the Middle 


— West. Three thousand miles from 
oeean to 


In the first place it must emphatically 
be stated that for women life in Canada 
is not a workless Eden. Women work 
almost as hard as their husbands, but the 
conditions of work are in many ways 
pleasanter. Many Canadian women of 
good social standing do their own house- 
work who would in this country certainly 
employ a good general or even a couple 
of servants. 


The Eternal Servant Problem—a Thousand 
Times More Acute! 

The newly arrived Englishwoman is 
usually startled to find that the do- 
mestic problem is a thousand times more 
acute there than here. Servants are most 
difficult to obtain, and when by great 
exertions one has been obtained she is a 
most expensive luxury. Qualified cooks 
cost from twenty-five dollars (45 5s.) to 
fifty dollars ({10 10s.) a month in big 
cities, and a general help would demand 
about 43 12s. to 44 a month if she is an 
experienced and good worker. Nurses 
command salaries in proportion, and the 
charwoman or visiting washerwoman (not 
so easily obtainable as in england) would 
expect 5s. a day and her meals. So it 
is easily apparent that the woman who 
goes to Canada with a slender purse must 
not be of the butterfly, novelette reading 
order. She should be thoroughly capable 
in every branch of domestic work, and be 
willing and able to put her hand to any- 
thing in the house. 

As soon as she arrives, the [English- 
woman will notice that many of the ser- 
vices which a woman in England is accus- 
tomed to have performed for her, the 
Canadian as a matter of course does for 
herself. I am not talking now of the 
really rich people, but of the average 
person with comfortable means. 


: ocean can show diversity of Cleaning One’s Own Shoes 
ech __custom, Wages, weather, dress, For example, most Canadian women 
ven physique, clean their own shoes. This is not as terrible 
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as it sounds, for, except a brush for taking 
off the mud—this need not be much, as 
Canadians wear rubbers, as they call 

loshes—liquid dressing, applied with a 
sponge attached to a wire handle, 
to clean footwear. 

Again, early morning tea is a Juxury 
unknown in Canada. No servant, unless 
in a house full of English servants, 
would have time to take the trouble to 
carry cups of tea to the members of a 
family, who are much more likely to be 
engaged at an early hour in setting the 
table and helping to prepare breaktast. 
When a famous Bishop was in Canada, he 
told afterwards that his early tea was 
made and carried to him by the son of the 
house, who, having visited England, knew 
what was customary. In a house where 
only one servant is kept no one leaves the 
handbags, etc., to be carried up by the 
maid. The hostess or the visitor attends 
to these matters herself. No maid would 
volunteer to brush skirts or pack or unpack 
for a guest. In fact, it may be said that 
there is an entire absence of personal 
service except in the houses of the wealthy. 
English visitors not knowing this some- 
times give offence to their hosts by ringing 
for a maid when, as a matter of fact, there 
is but one and she is busy. 


is used 


As a consequence of this servant 
problem most Canadian women know a 
ereat deal about actual housework, and 


the daughter of a Senator horrified an 
Enelish lady whom she met at Govern 
ment House by mentioning that she had 


all the afternoon 
the part of her 
woman 


been ironing her blouses 
owing to a strike on 
But the Canadian 
economises Jabour as much as_ possibl 

and every houss full of clever Jabor 
devices which the Enghshwoman 


ignores. 


domestics 
saving 
otten 


Absence of False Pride and Stupid Convention 


conditions ot 


One of the plea ante 

housework will no be apparent—the 
absence of talse pride wil tupid con 
vention. woman who cleans her own 
doorstep in the early morning does not 
do so in a sShametaced manner as in mans 
suburban homes here. She will | up 
and unconcerned] nod to a ‘ 
and in the atternoon he oma eon 
smartly dressed rec 
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visitors as though she had never worn ap 
apron in her lite! No woman is ashan 
ot housewo1 k in Canada or is looked down 
upon for doing it. The only woman who 
is despised is the woman who is unable 
do it should necessity arise. . 

Another point in favour of Canada j 
the invigorating climate, which enable 
a woman to attack her work with vigour 
and I have known several women wi 
have been able to do. with ease and 
enjovment. double the work they wer 
accustomed to do in England. — 

‘*Shall I Feel the Cold?” 

A question that is often anxious) 
asked about Canada is, ‘‘ Shall I feel the 
cold dreadfully in winter, and can the 
house be kept warm?” The wintes 
are undoubtedly very cold in Canada, but 
the cold is suece ssfully kept out of th 
houses. Indeed, the Englishwoman 
complains that she the ordinar 
in house in winter overheated and 


finds 
Canad 
stully. 

Everywhere the 
kind to 


heating arrangements 


are of a suit the climate. 


all cities and towns, and even in some 0! 
the villages, central heating is in vogue. 
This means that the entire house is heated 
by furnace, placed in the basement 0 
cellar. There are radiators or registels 


and the heat can bet 
Che fuel used is hard coa 
which burns very slowly and gives outé 
creat heat. The tending of the tumae 
the work of the menfolk, a 
attention in the 
noonday and night. By this arrangement! 
the w/ of the house 1s heated. Wher 


there are no furnaces, the houses, aie 
the West, are heated by stove 
n Jogs of wood. 

the Englishwoman doe 


which | 


Undoubtedl]s 


m the open grate very much 
first. Phere omething — pecial 
pleasa British om drawing up 
in armechair and poking a fire, bu 
there is a good deal to be said i [av 

of a regular temperature, (as stoves a 
much used for cooking, and in some piace 
electric heaters are used as well. Electt 
I common even small villages 


\ Canadian girl visiting england for 
first time told her host that she did ® 
out the gas. 


vorn an 
shame 
d down 
an wi 
able t 


ada 


winters 
da, but 

of the 
in 
rdinat 


ted and 


rements 

ite. 

some ol 
vogue. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN CANADA 


“T suppose not,” he said. ‘ You, I 
imagine, use nothing but candles in the 
West.” 

“Thave never seen anything but electric 
light,” was her reply, much to his surprise. 


Apartment Houses 

In big cities like Montreal, Toronto, and 
Winnipeg, most people of moderate means 
live in “ apartment houses,” as blocks of 
fats are called. These, though the rents 
sem rather high at first—from £4 to 45 
a month for a five-roomed flat—will be 
found to be fitted with all the most up- 
to-date conveniences and comforts. The 
rooms are heated, the windows have double 
class to keep out the cold, and hot water 
is supplied free to all tenants. The small 
house is by no means unknown in Canadian 
city suburbs, but it comes more expensive 
than an apartment, and one usually finds 
that such houses are owed or being 
acquired by the dwellers therein. 

While I am on the subject of houses 
let us consider the furniture question for 
amoment. “Shall I take my household 
goods or not ?”” is another question asked. 
My advice is, take all you can that is not 
very bulky; for instance, take all your 
bedding and every scrap of linen you 
possess, for you will not see their like on 
theother side. The Englishwoman quickly, 
notices an absence of the heavy, cumbrous 
lurniture so frequently found at home, 
vut the Canadian furniture is adapted to 
the climate while a good deal of English 
made furniture is not at all 
Wicker and cane furniture is much used 
in the summer because of the heat. 


suitable. 


The Stores 
the Englishwoman who envisages towns 
with streets of small shops as in Eng- 
and will be disappointed, and this will 
« one of the great differences to her 
"tween Canada and England. All the 
“lopping is done at large departmental 
‘lores where everything from a spool of 
otton to a motor-car, from a cabbage to 
ox May be bought without once leavin 
He shelter of the building. Such a store 
. Fatons,” ol Toronto, is one of the 
‘ommercial sights of the world, and a 
Englishwoman of the 
ten th luxury of shopping. Over 
Susand people are employed at 
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katons, and it is crowded from morning 
till night. Those who do not go person- 
ally to do their shopping, order by tele- 
phone (the telephone is much more common 
than here), and women in outlying dis- 
iricts are served by means of what is 
called the “* mail order department.” In 
such stores shopping by post is made a 
creat feature, and the woman in the most 
remote farm who follows the extensive 
advertising in the daily papers can shop 
as well as the woman in the towns. Goods 
are sent out C.O.D. (collect on delivery), 
and the whole thing is arranged on very 
simple lines. 

But there is no “little shop” just 
round the corner, where the English- 
woman may run to or send one of the 
children when she is short of some com- 
modity. This means, also, that she cannot 
stroll out at nine o'clock at night to buy 
a new hat or a “shirt waist.” One sees 
nothing of the promenading, look-in-the- 
shop-windows woman in Canada. She 
prowls about inside the store. 


The Education Question 

Another question which will arise in the 
mind of the mother is the education of 
her children. The schools in Canada are 
excellent. The Government makes a great 
feature of education and that its 
citiZens are well equipped for the struggle 
of life. As in England, schooling is 
free and attendance ts compulsory. The 
largest building in any town is almost 
certain to be the school. In rural districts 
the conditions are naturaily not quite so 
casy, but if there are sixteen families 
within a radius of five square miles, a 
school must be provided by Government 
for them. The children are either driven 
or ride to school. 


sees 


Life on the Prairie 

In these out-of-the-way ranches it 
must be admitted that life is rather dull 
and monotonous to the woman who has 
lived in some English village where the 
houses are clustered together and the 
smoke of various chimneys rises in friendly 
unison. Life on the prairie, to which so 
many brave young Englishwomen_ go, 
requires many qualities if it is to be a 
It calls for pluck, adaptability, 
It demands a 


Success. 
industry, and good health. 
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cheery optimism under all circumstances, 
even such have turned Mark 
Tapley pessimist. 

No woman should promise to make 
a home for a man who ts taking up 
land without realising seriously to what 


as would 


she is giving her best’ vears. Girls 
brought up in a jolly home circle, 
within easy reach of the friends of a 


lifetime, close to the greatest city in the 
world, with all it has to offer, wrapped 
around with the comfort of Inglish life 
for which the Motherland famous, 
exchange this for life in a small house, 


is 


sometimes a considerable distance from 
neighbours -though everywhere settle 


ments are springing up and_ telephones 
connect the settler with the outer world 
little companionship, and much hard work. 
She has to face, also, the fact that nurses 
are hard to get, and at times the perils ol 
childbirth are met almost alone. 


Well-dressed Canadians 
It is often commented upon by women 
gomg to Canada that her Canadian sister 
dresses particularly well, and seems to 
spend a good deal of money on her attire. 
She does pay a good deal of attention to 


her appearance. Where an Englishwoma 
with a certain income, either of her oy 
or her husband's earning, would spend a 
good deal upon her house and upon bette 
and more servants before using it to dres 
expensively, the Canadian with the sam 
surplus buys better clothes. A woma 
keeping one servant, and sometimes non 
at all, dresses as well as an Englishwoman 
with a good income and better social posi 
tion. And the Canadian man does not be- 
grudge the money to his wife or daughter 
The Englishwoman in Canada often find 
herself at a disadvantage with the womer 
there because the Englishman is not s 
generous to lis womentolk in the matte 
ot personal expenditure, 


The woman goimg out should tak 
as many woollen garments as she ca 
get together, also stout English boots 


Ready made clothes, which are often 
excellent cut and finish, are much worn! 

Canadian women, and can be purchased 
very reasonably. This is accounted fo 
by the fact that the “little dressmaket 

is a vara avis, and her price when found 
is by no means little. All the large stores 
have buyers who go to Europe at regula 
intervals, culling the best in every depatt- 
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ment, to be sold as 
London and Paris novel- 
ties, so that the English- 
woman in Canada _ need 
not fear that she will be 
out of any fashionable 
movement. 

Does the Canadian 
woman really welcome her 
English sister? Yes, most 
certainly she does if the 
new-comer arrives with 
the wish to like her and 
her country, and with a 
more or less open mind. 
Unfortunately, a good 
many Englishwomen go 
out reluctantly, at the 
bidding of their menfolk, 
assuming that it will be 
horrid and that they will 
dislike Canada and all her 
ways. When there they 
continually bewail that 
they are not back in the 
Old Country,” re- 
fuse to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions. 
This is a fatal attitude to take up—fatal 
0 her own happiness and enjoyment. 
fhe Canadian woman is proud of her 
country, and though she will not object 
to a certain amount of friendly criticism 
and home-sickness on the part of the 
new arrival, there is a limit to her 
endurance, 

Let the Englishwoman go out prepared 
to like her new home, and she will find 
pleasant and Canadians very 
“OCTADTE, 


Plenty of Play 


I have said a good deal about the work 
Which Canada demands from its women, 
but I must not conclude this article without 
‘suring the Englishwoman she will not 
become “a dull girl’ because there is 
no play. There is a good deal ol play, 
and there are quite as many, if not more, 
‘ocial festivities there than here. There 
rs big clubs in all the cities for both men 
women, managed on English lines. 
bridee indulges in dances, big and little, 
i teas, and every other form 

enjoyment. In Montreal and 
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Quebec sleighing, skating, and ice hockey 
are included among the winter sport. 
One may even say that entertaining in 
Canada is not so “stodgy” as here; it 
is more apt to be informal and free from 
absurd social distinctions. The clever, 
capable woman is valued as such irre- 
spective of her ancestry, and she is not 
dubbed ridiculous or eccentric because she 
has ideas of her own and strikes out on 
original lines. Indeed, it may be said that 
the woman in Canada has every oppor- 
tunity to expand and develop her individu- 
ality without encountering unkind criticism 
or rebuke. Canada is a young country, 
and she has few prejudices, and no tradi- 
tions to live down. 

Life may be tolerable anvwhere vou 
choose to make it so, but life for a woman 
in Canada may be very pleasant it she 
will not form hasty or ill-considered 
judgments, and if she does not order her 
life and the lives of her household on 
rigid, immovable lines. Even the four 
walls of the home should be a little flexible, 
and comfort and domestic happiness are 
neither Canadian nor 
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Four Gates 


Serial Story 
By AMY LE FEUVRE 


“‘On the East three gates; on the North three gates; 


on the South three gates; 


SYNOPSIS OF PREV 


IOUS 


and on the Wesi three gates.”’ 


CHAPTERS 


THIS is the story of four lives—lives apparently facing the different points of the 


compass. 
man, faces South, with its genial sunshine; 


Amabel Osborne, a pretty, childish creature who is engaged to a military 


Audrey Hume, a spirited and passionate 


girl, is left practically unprovided for, and experiences the gusty weather of the 


West; 


Honor Broughton bas a keen and cutting Eastern outlook, first as nursery 


governess at home and then as companion out in the world; whilst Pauline Erskine, 
the sweetest and best of them all, has the Northern gates, cold and sunless, her 
duty being the care of a fretful and selfish invalid mother. 

Audrey is directed by her father’s will to seek the aid of a Dr. Vernon, to whom 


in the past he has rendered some service. 
her father shortly before his death. It 
shall marry Audrey. 
that account, hastens away. She 
attempt is a dismal failure, and she has rea 


both of money and endurance, when Dr. Vernon appears. 
offe 


temper at their last meeting, and 
Audrey at first refuses, but, worn ot 


his 
boys. 
she allows herself to be taken away 

Mrs. Erskine, thinking that she is not 
to consult a specialist. He, however, confi 


turns out to be a 
The doctor loses his temper, and 
tries to earn her own 


To him she carries a letter written by 
request that Dr. Vernon 
Audrey, furious with him on 
living in London, but the 
the end of her resources, 

Hle apologises for losing 
Situation at his school for 
of the few weeks, 


ched almost 


rs Audrey a 


it by the trials past 


and gets her first experiences of boys’ school life. 


heing treated, goes to London 
rms the local doctor's opinion that rest 


properly 


and quiet are absolutely essential, and are the only hope of prolonging her life. 


CHAPTER X 


OLDER AND WISER 
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l-rskine’s fictitious strengt] I 
had deserted her 
] ! rO home to die,” she 1 
o her daughter; “and I ought not to h 
n all pt tl | 
S pped all the str th out of me 
the he nad ( too 
these last w na breath! 
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d her hand affectionately on her mot] 
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I am king into a helpless, whining in- 
\ I n’t bear pain now as I used! 
d nd I am getting tired of the struggl 
I I nsed into silence, and 
not | t Pauline to touch upon the 
t of her health again. It was a §& 
home-comin Mary hovered over her m: 
tre with anxious eyes, but when she was 
once comtort: bly settled in her own 
1, Mr rskine looked up into her old 
] I er cet out of this bed 3 
e t I am given to understand 
that | have plenty of time to prey 
deat Yi won't get rid of me vél 
on M 
I} I tre dear, don't talk so! Tl 
tired you You'll feel qui 
fresh after a few days’ rest.” 
yg ( left the root qui kly She ! 
tray ly unnerved and unfit to take! 
! daily burdens : n. The verdict ! 
t rprised her, but it had taken a" 
1 | ne of cetting bette! 
knew how hard the coming 4 
vould be to them both; and an overwhel 


mother filled her heart 


: : 


FOUR 


“If only I could bear it for her!” was 
ler passionate thought. 

She went out into the little garden, which 
vas. looking dreary and forlorn. Dead 
leaves underfoot, bare leafless trees, sodden 
crass, and a few withered dahlias, all spoke 
to her of death and decay. For a moment 
her spirit seemed weighed down by _ its 
depressing atmosphere. Then she raised 
her eves to the sky above, and sunshine and 
steadfast hope were in her smile. 

“* For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have 
a building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’ I must get 
mother to believe that.” 

She stayed a little longer, her lips moving 
in silent prayer; then she went back to her 

ther, and the old routine of her life 
began again. 

One afternoon Miss Paton called with 
some message from the rector. Pauline had 
met her several times, and, in common with 
most people, Miss Paton had taken a violent 
fancy to this stately, golden-haired girl, 
with her sympathetic eyes and smile. 

‘I am actually alone to-day. Mr. and 
Mrs. Broughton have driven into the town, 
and the children have been carried off to 
tea at the Osbornes’, Miss Osborne called 
for them at three o'clock. What a merry 
little thing she is—almost a child herself!” 

Will vou stay and have tea with me?” 
asked Pauline. “My mother sleeps till five 
o'clock, so I shall be free.” 

“T should like to very much. What a 
cosy little room you have! Whenever I 
come to this house it gives me the sense of 
rest. | suppose wherever there is sickness 
there must be quiet. Now, at the rectory 
We are in a scrimmage from morning to 
night, and I seem wanted in every plac e at 
ence. To tell you the honest truth, I am 
setting rather tired of it: but I am fond 
t Emily, and she likes me, and I was at 
cose end before I came here.” 

Have you any home of your own 
Pauline asked, taking up her work and 
ttling down for a talk. 

Miss Paton laughed. 

: No. Mother and T came to the con- 
clusion that a home was a reat mistake 

" tes you so At least, I felt pretty 
'rongly that Way and he didn’t want 
pt rsuasion to settle in boarding 
= at Folkestone ] 
like you, Mj 


mad 
have two brothers who went out 


couldn't live a life 
k-rskine; it would drive me 


GATES 


to the colonies and married there. And I 
have a married sister in Scotland. She— 
er—married my lover—so you have my 
biography in a nutshell! ” 

She gave a hard little laugh, then wen: 
on: 

“Mother and I never could pull together. 
She is old and fidgety, and I cannot stand 
old people. I always think strangers get 
on much better with them than their daugh- 
ters, because they can’t tyrannise over them 
so much. I bore it for eight months, and 
then we were both dead sick of each other, 
so I suggested the boarding-house scheme. 
It has answered admirably. I go there 
whenever I want to, and mother and I, 
instead of snapping and snarling at each 
other all day, are now the greatest friends. 
She writes me most affectionate letters. 
And in this way I am able to go about and 
carn a little on my own account. We are 
not well off.” 

For a moment Pauline said nothing. It 
was not her way to censure people for what 
they said or did, but Miss Paton’s selfish, 
callous views of life rather took her breath 
away. 

“T think you must be a great comfort to 
Mrs. Broughton. She is not strong enough 
to manage the rectory household single- 
handed.” 

“T hope I’m a comfort to her. But, 
between ourselves, she is rather a humbug. 
Mind you, I am fond of her—I always was, 
since we were girls at school together— 
but it’s all take with her, and precious little 
giving.” 

“Well,” said Pauline, smiling, “it’s good 
to be the giver instead of the taker, isn’t 
it? I am sure in the bottom of your heart 
you must feel it so.” 

“Perhaps I do,” said Miss Paton hesitat- 
ingly. “But I don’t think [I rank amongst 
the givers in the world. I’m a pretty selfish 
lot myself. But one has only one life to 
live, and single women have to look out 
for themselves—no one else does it for 
them.” 

* Do you find the children difticult ? ” 

“My dear Miss Erskine, they worry me 
to death! They ought to have a nurse, 
and I tell their mother so. They haven't 
the sense to look after themselves. At best, 
if they do, they get into some scrape, and | 
can’t be at their heels all day. And they’re 
for ever dinning into my ears the virtues of 
the absent Honor. ‘Honor did this,’ or 
‘TWonor did that,’ till I feel I could slap 
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Isn’t it far hetter 


to separate at 
once? 

“It just de. 
pends on whe 


mad’”—», 475, 


them! Imagine! Mr. Broughton actually 
said to me one day that he thought it was 
a mistake girls leaving home when they 
had a parent dependent on them for help 
in their old age ‘Well,’ I said, ‘ your 
daughter has run away from her home duties 
well as I ’—and he shut up at once.” 
‘Poor Honor!” said Pauline medita- 
tively. “She w very fond of her home, 
but, like you, found it a good deal for one 
pair of shoulders Still, she did not want 
to leave 
Oh, I know all about it. It was another 
case of not pulling together. Emily wrote 
me all her wor betore | came Now, 
honestly, M lerskine, don’t you think it 
wiser for people to take the easiest path in 
life? JT do. J should never stay anywhere 
here miserable,’ 
up} \ ire Very ul ceptible 
ir surroundin 
Who isn’t And TI love peace at any 
price. Jf I don’t like a person, I can’t 
help showing it nd then there are ruction 


I couldn't live a life like you, Miss Erskine; it would drive 


one’s guiding 
principle js 
through life,” said 
Pauline slowly, 


“Oh, have 
no guiding prin. 
ciple.” 


“Indeed you 
have, though you 
inay not have dis. 
covered what i 
6.” 

Miss Paton 
stared at her. 

“You rather in- 
terest me—go on.” 

‘But I have 
done,” said 
}’auline, laughing 

Miss Patox 
joined her in her 
laugh, 

you have. 
rather afraid you 


so glad 
I was 


me were going to 
deliver me d 

sermon 
Tea came in 
just then, and they drifted to other topics 
When Mi Paton got up at last to § 

che said 

May I come and see you again? Peop! 
are not over friendly to me here; I believ 


they consider I have ousted the imma ulaté 
Honor from her home, which is ridiculow 
You are the only one who has regarded r 
with friendly eyes Even that bright litt 
Miss Osborne looked up into my face an. 

tid to-day, ‘I’m afraid children bore you 
do they not? These mites were a litt! 
spoiled by Honor he adored them sith 
and they miss her dreadfully. I am sur 


he thinks I neglect them, and perhaps 
do; but I can’t amuse them and their moth 
t the <ame time—and she is my friend 


‘I chall he delighted to see you wheneve! 


” } 
sepondec 
Vou have a moment to spare, Te=} n 


Pauline warmly 
Miss Paton turned to go, then she Jookee 
bac k «ole 
“Of course IT know my cuiding princip’ 
it, too It’s to take t 


and know 
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easiest way. But I'm not the only one who 


dues 

“T suppose we should all do it,” said 
Pauline slowly, “if we all believed as you 
do—that we have but one life to live.” 

“Oh. well,” said Miss Paton a_ little 
chamefacedly, “that was a careless speec h 
of mine—l am not a heathen exactly.” 

She gave Pauline a little nod, and de- 
parted. But Pauline’s few words stuck to 
her, and gave her much matter tor thought. 

\bout a fortnight after this, Mrs. Daven- 
try called early one atternoon, and insisted 
upon taking Pauline for a drive. 

“[ will not take ‘ No,’” she said, “ for 
you are needing change of air badly. You 
re too young to lose your roses yet, and 
100 valuable to us all to overstrain your- 


’ 


self and have a breakdown.’ 

“T am very strong,” said Pauline; but 
as she spoke there were tired lines round 
her eves and a little droop to her tall, 
upright figure. 

Mrs. Daventry leant back in her luxurious 
carriage with a sigh of relief when she had 
Vauline by her side. 

You have no idea how I long for you 
when IL am driving about. You know that 
vou are my favourite, do you not ? And 
vet IL can hardly ever get hold of yeu. I 
want to take vou to the Burkes’ this after- 
voon. It is a social gathering, to welcome 
their son back from abroad, and Lady 
Marion asked me specially to bring you. 
‘he has never forgotten meeting you at my 
house last spring. She savs she has seen 
0 one like you in this neighbourhood for 
years, 

“You flatter so,” said Pauline, laughing, 
but casting rather a dismayed look at her 
plan dark blue cloth coat and skirt. 
not in company attire, exactly, 
am 1?” 

Quite nice.” said Mrs. Daventry. “ And 
now tell me first about yourself, and then 
‘bout my other girls.” 

‘There is nothing much to say about 
myself. Mother has had a much_ better 
Was quite pleased with 

re called yesterday. heard 
‘tom Honor yesterday. She always writes 
_ little dismally, but she likes ‘Scotland 
Detter than London, and says that Mrs. 
Montmorency seems to like her better than 
he did. Poor Honor always makes the 
Worst of herself. I knew she would be 
4ppreciated before long 


‘And Audrey 


” 
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~* Audrey is very busy and very happy. I 
heard from her this morning. She says, ‘1 
really do believe my Western goal will be 
a bright path after all—my storms seem 
over.’ ” 

“Has she learnt so quickly?” said Mrs. 
Daventry, musing!y. 

The drive was a long one, but Pauline 
enjoyed every bit of the way. When they 
were ushered into a brightly lighted hall, 
and from thence into a well-filled drawiny:- 
room, she was still girl enough to enjoy 
the gay scene. 

Lady Marion Burke received her warmly. 
“Let me introduce my son to you. He has 
been in Australia for many years. Some 
scientific society sent him out, and he has 
brought his great chum down from town 
with him. Leonard, let me introduce you 
to Miss Erskine.” 

A keen-looking youny fellow, with the 
tanned skin that tells of an open-air lite, 
turned at his mother’s words and bowed. 

But Pauline went pale to the lips when 
his companion turned also, and she was 
face to face with Justin Pembroke. 

For a moment their eyes met. Then he 
stepped forward gravely. 

“We met many years ago, did we not, 
Miss Erskine: ” 

“Ves, I think we did,” she replied with 
wonderful composure. “You have been 
abroad a good many vears, have you not? ” 

“A vood many, though time flies when 
one is occupied. Have you seen Mi 
Repton lately?” 

“Yes; my mother and [ were up in town 
a short time ago. She seems very well.” 

‘T must go and see her. But, really, we 
have been so accustomed to our life away 
from civilisation that we feel a little shy at 
first when we get amongst our own people 
again. Burke and I have been in the Bush 
for the last five years.” 

They exchanged a few commonplace re- 
marks; then he drifted away trom her, and 
Pauline felt as if she were in a dream. He 
was very much the same, a trifle greyer than 
when she saw him last, and his voice net 
quite so keen and eager. But she felt as 
if a cold-water deuche had descended upen 


her, 
He greeted her perfectly courteously but 
indifferently. He evidently did not wish 


to recall the old days; perhaps, she thought, 
he had never attached any importance to 
them, and now they had faded away from 
his memory. She thought hetly of the weeks 
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and months that had been one long, \ 
torture to her; of the hope that iived on 
though suppressed and checked in every 
and which even now, though she had 
it rise 
again with eager expectancy. 

The woman had sat still, and waited and 
hoped. The man had continued his caree1 
and forgotten. She smiled a little bitterly 
to herself; and then, quick to hear anything 


Way, 


ined dead, was so ready to 


from his lips, she listened to some bantering 
talk between his hostess and himself. 
are both tired of exploriny 
the wilds, and have come home to marry 
and settle down.” 
“Please be merciful. Why such a fate? 
“Tt is your duty as a good citizen.” 
“Then I am afraid that duty will remain 
undone by me. No, Lady Marion, my work 
is my companion and my creed. I 
no other. There was a time when I thought 
differently, but I am older and wiser now.” 
“That is the you all talk; and the 
next I hear is that you have fallen head 
long into love. Your time has not come 
Nous verrons.” 


“T hope you 


want 


Way 


Pauline moved away. She did not want 
If she had thought that 
time had wiped away the remembrance of 
reading her 


to hear any more. 


a man’s glowing eye: very 


soul, the death-knell that was yundin 
within her now showed her the futility of 
such a misconception. But she resolutely 


turned her thoughts 
present, and a 


from the past to the 
s she resp nded to her friend 
il sweet, vraciou 


around her she 


self. 


Was her usu. 


She did not speak to Justin Pembroke 
ivain. And when she and Mrs. Daventry 
departed, she Was unaware that Justin’ 
eyes were following them. She talked 
brightly to her old friend driving home, and 
went up to her mother’s room to reproduce 
the events of the afternoon. But, though 
he told her of many who had been present 
she never mentioned Justin Pembroke’ 
nam¢ 

When she went up to her bedroom shi 
opened a drawer and carefully unlocked a 
carved ivory box. ‘Takin ri it little 
packet in tissue paper, she opened it nd 
held for a moment or two some faded stall 
of mignonctte in her hand 

Then with quick vesture she opened her 
window and flur it out, 

also am older and wiser now,” 
said to herself 

And then she went to bed 


dreary 


CHAPTER XI 


AN IDEAL TEACHER 


** Tle who has the truth at his heart need never 


fear the want of persuasion on his tongue.” 
RUSKIN. 


= HE doctor wishes to sce Miss Hum 
his study at four o'clock this after- 
noon. 

That 
one morning, just a month after she had 
arrived at Horsborou rh College. 
looking a very different girl now from what 
she did when she lett London. 


ner 


was the message given to Audrey 


one was 


cheeks, brightness In 
r and energy im every 
characteristic thor- 


Colour was in 

her eyes, and vigou 
movement. With her 
cughness she had thrown herself whole- 
heartedly into her work, and was adored 
by ali the smal! bi ys, as well as by some 
Of Dr. Vernon she saw 
chance she came across him 


‘to him, Sh 


of the big on 
little, and if by 
she had very few words to 
s Vernon’s sp 
the boys’ world in which 
to live. And she also found, if her outl 
was very broad in some ways, It was Ver) 
‘ other She vrew a little im- 


the doctor's praises su 


found Mis \ 
she 


narrow in 


patient of hearing 


1 he two young married women vied 
one another in entertaminyg him, and their 
pride when he dined or w: Iked and talked 
with them secmed very small and childis 
to the indk pt ndent Audrey. : 
Mrs. Ross was a pretty little gushing 
creature, who expected and received muci 


Aud! ey an 


rom th 


‘dmiration from her friend 


} 


other 
whose husband was tt 
ff in her manner, ane 


Audrey, Wi 


not take each 
first 
enior mi 
a little given to patronising 

uch treatment, and ke} 


of course, resented 
iway from her in consequence. Miss Ver- 
non and Mrs. Bonar were her great friends 
ind e wanted no other 

Yet betore she had been there a fortnight 
he was be t by much attention from tM 
r three of the youn er masters, especias 
one particular—a_ young fellow {rot 
ixford, who was the master Jiteratul 
nd a vel ble man. H would saunte! 
ip to her in the play rround, accompany ht 
ometime en she was walking out ™ 
the | nd 1 Jone conversation “I 
her in the brary, of which he was 
todian \t first Audrey had been vel 
vrateful to hin for recommending 
various books to read. She had enjoye+ 
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talking with him over English literature in 
ceneral, and had thankfully learnt a great 
deal from him on several subjects. But 
she grew rather tired of him before long, 
and was more anxious than he was to cut 
short their interview. 

A chance word from Mrs. Ross had 
broucht the hot blood to her cheeks. They 
were looking on at a football match, and 
Mr. Oates had just left her side to obey a 
summons from the doctor. Mrs. Ross turned 
to one of the other masters with a little 
laugh. 

“That effort will fail; it is like separat- 
ing aneedle from a magnet. If I were the 
doctor I would not show my hand so soon, 
for I am sure it will die a natural death. 
Mr. Oates is such a very impressionable 
youth.” 

Audrey had moved away, controlling her 
indignation. Now, as she was crossing the 
square to the doctor’s house, she wondered 
if she was to be rebuked for her intimacy 
with him. 

Her lip curled in scorn at it. 

“Life in a boys’ school is petty,’ 
to herself. 

And it was in this frame of mind that she 
sreeted the doctor. 

As he drew forward a chair for her close 
to the fire, she seemed to see herself in that 
same chair on the occasion of her first inter- 
view with him; the remembrance of her 
humiliation then brought an aggressive note 
into her tone. 

“I was told you wished to see me,” she 
said. 

Dr. Vernon smiled as he seated himself 
pposite to her. 

“T assure you it is not an unusual thing 
ior me to wish to sce any one of my staff. 
\s a matter of fact, I always like the heads 
of the houses to come and report themselves 
ace a month; it gives us an opportunity of 
‘xing over any difficulties that may have 
occurred. My sister tells me she did men 
tion this to you.” 


she said 


t 


Xi believe she did,” said Audrey, a little 
ashamed of herself; “but, really, I have 
nothing to say. I have had no difficulties. 
Life seems almost too easy for me now.” 
— glanced at her, and could hardly 
that this bricht. 


radiant cirl Was 


same who had stood lookine 
Wraith as she 


like a white 
n° defied him in that shabby little 
ck parlour in London 

That was one of the things I wished to 


** you,” Dr. Vernon said; “whether you 
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like your work and are happy with us. 
You were to give it a tria!, you know.” 

Audrey’s face sobered. 

“Yes,” she replied. “TI like it. 
I ought to ask if I suit? ” 

“TI hear you manage everything admir- 
ably. Perhaps, if anything, your reins are 
a little too slack.” 

Audrey looked up quickly. 

“Ts that what Mrs. Bonar feels? ” 

“Tt is what 7 feel.” 

The quick colour rushed into her cheeks. 

He went on: 

“Two of your small boys scaled the wall 
of my private garden yesterday in play 
hours, and they invaded Jenkins’s forcing- 
house. He discovered them before they had 
abstracted any of his fruit, and let them 
off. How was it they were not in their own 
playground? I think you generally super- 
vise their games? ” 

“Yes,” said Audrey, looking up at him 
frankly. “It was my fault. I took a library 
book out into the playground. They were 
all kicking about a football, and I did not 
miss the absentees till we were going in. 
But I was told about it by the culprits them- 
selves, and I think if you heard me lecture 
them you wouldn’t think me so slack. Have 
you any other instance of my loose reins? ” 

“T was told you let two of your small 
boys walk into Bulton. I have had to place 
it out of bounds—did you not know this?” 

“JT did not think our house was included 
in that order.” 

“You are included in every order. And 
in any case your youngsters are too small 
to go off alone.” 

“T think,” said Audrey meditatively, * that 
too much independence is better for boys 
than too little. If they are restricted too 
much they will break out sooner or later.” 

“But,” said Dr. Vernon quickly and 
sharply, “as you are not the principal of 
this college your thoughts must not be put 
into action. It is your place to obey school 
orders implicitly and unhesitatingly.” 

“Oh, I know. Our little kingdom is abso- 
lutely an autocratic one.” 

Her brows were knitted as she spoke—and 
there was absolute silence for a moment. 
Then Dr, Vernon said in a different tone : 

“What do you think of our library? You 
are a great reader, are you not? If I can 
be of any help to you about books, I shall be 
very glad. Perhaps I could lend you some ?” 

Audrey gave a quick glance at his well- 
stocked pookcases, and replied: 


I suppose 
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Vo, thank you haven’t come nearly 
1 n end vet in the library 

rhen she rose trom her seat. 

I see Dr. Vernon said with a little 
smile, “that you will have nothing to do 
with me at present. And perhaps you are 
acting wisely. Only may | make this re- 
quest—that you treat all my masters as you 


treat me 
if you do 


\udrey’s hot blood rushed into her cheeks, 


It will be best for all concerned 


and her eves flashed angrily. 
Good all but 
he left the room with the air of an offended 


afternoon,’ was she said, 


queen, and Dr. Vernon smiled again, and 
then sighed is the door closed upon her. 
And Audrey walked back to her house in 


a tumult of indignation 


I will not be dictated to by him! I am 
not a schoolgirl His position does not vive 
him absolute power over my movement 
Oh, how proud and touchy IT am! and, 
though I hate lis rebukes, [ have myselt 
to thank for it 1 can't be too careful with 
these wretched young men! declare | 


feel inclined to cut and run trom it all! 

Naturally impulsive, she burst 
found Miss Vernon and 
a chat together Pheu 
entered made her say 


into the 


drawing-room, and 
Mrs. Bonar enjovin 
} 


sudden silence a ne 


with an embarrassed laugh 

am sure you are talking about me 

aid Mi Vernon: Wwe are 
you just left the doctor 

Ye i have received his scolding and 
am ti n to divest it 

My dear, ud Mz Bonar, sure 
that is one tl that the doctor never doe 
Lhe peaks out, of course, but the art of 
coldin Is not | 

| Vernon ediate Whipped out het 
pocket-boolk 

Phat Vel ood, Mrs. Bonar. and very 
true l.verard cannot scold. You know, | 
m making notes about him now I am 
comin to hi biography Ot course, this 1 
quite between oursel ve He would be angry 
if he knew, but the whole of my researche 
of the Vernon fat ily is only leadiny up to 
him 1 always think | shall see Everard 
in archbi hop etore T dy \nd any little 
characteristic that outsiders note in him will 
be valuable to m If you come to think of 
it here Mi Vernon leant back in her 
chair, poising her pencil between her finver 
and lookin ros at) Audre with a 
thoughtful smile coldiny or nayyine is 


entration, and a sign of a 


weak nature. Women scold, men hardly 

They few words to 
express their displeasure, and let the subject 
drop.” 

* Then,” Audrey, laughing, “the 
doctor has expressed his displeasure, And 
I came out of his room feeling very angry 
with him, but now I feel rather angry With 
myself.” 

‘i never interfere with school matters 
said Miss Vernon a little loftily; “but | 
want you to come to tea with me to-morroy 
Miss I won't take a re- 


ever, use a decided 


said 


afternoon, Hume. 


fusal, for I know you have no good excuse 
to vet out of it.” 
“Why do you think I shall want to 


refuse? ”’ 
“Because you have been less in our hous 


| 


member of our staff, and 


afraid of meeting my 


than any other 


because Vou Mia be 
brother.” 

* That I shall wever be.” 

Audrey held her head high, and the light 
of battle was in her eves 

Miss Vernon laughed. 

‘] used to have a hot temper when I was 


an sympathise with you. It 
has it still. You 


” 


at cirl, sO I 
is in our family. 
come, then, to-morrow 


Thank vou, I will.” 


will 


Phen Miss Vernon took her departure, 
and as she went out of the door she patted 
\udrey affectionately on the shoulder. 

[ am very fond of you, Miss Hume, s 


you must not mind my teasing. And Id 
think I was born without that very feminine 
trait ot itiveness, so I shall not want 
to the doctor offended you, o 
about your interview. And I give 
or it that he will have for- 
himself to-morrow. H 


know Wilh 
word tor 
all about it 
many 


you my 


votten 
interview every day. You a 
unit, after all. Good-bye, my deat 
a unit.” Audrey repeated to her- 
self as she stood at her bedroom windo' 


later that day, looking out upon a moo 


only a 
“Only 


lit frosty scene in the garden below. 
“low big I seem to my self, and how ver 
small to evervone else! I’m just part | 


a bit of the machinery ts 
Oh, why do! 


I will write! 


the ~ hool he re 
makes the wheels vo round. 


feel so dissatisfied to-night 

Pauline. That always makes me feel gooe 
Mi Vernon was entertaining som 

the elder bovs the next afternoon, and 0! 


Yr 
or two friends from the neighbourhood 
: Vern 
Vernon did not appear, but Miss Ver 
kept Audrey after her guests had depart 
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and it was then that he walked into the 
recom. He shook hands with Audrey rather 


absently, then turned to his sister: 


“Was Archie Wren with you this after- 
noon? ” 

“Yes. He’s a nice boy—one of my 
favourites.” 

‘IT am very glad. I was afraid he was 


elsewhere.” 

Miss Vernon did not ask him to explain 
himself, but Audrey knew that several of 
the elder boys had lately been giving their 
principal trouble by slipping off to Bulton, 
the neighbouring town. It had been put 
out of bounds, owing to the misconduct of 
an unruly set who had had friction with a 
grammar school there; but as the shops in 
it were a great attraction to the boys, they 
resented being kept away from it. 

“You may be quite certain,” said Miss 
Vernon with one of her decided little nods, 
“that Archie will do nothing to cause you 
anxiety. I’m a pretty keen student of faces, 
and those particular grey eyes with dark 
»yelashes and eyebrows always belong to a 
frank, fine nature. The only other person 
with such eyes is Miss Hume, and if you 
look at them you are perfectly certain that 
you can trust her, and that honour, frank- 
ness, and fearlessness are her chief charac- 
teristics.” 

“Oh, Miss Vernon, spare my blushes,” 


exlaimed Audrey, laughing. “You quite 
take my breath away.” 

Dr. Vernon smiled. 

“Your character won't suffer in my 


sister’s hands.’ 

And just for a moment he glanced at 
Audrey’s expressive grey cyes. 

She rose to go, but Miss Vernon stopped 


her. 

‘I have promised Mrs. Bonar an old 
fashioned recipe for open wound She 
would like it for her surgery. Wait a few 
minutes. It is in a book of m5 mother’s, 
upstair 

She lett the room. Dr. Vernon stood on 
the hearthrug warming himself at the fire; 
then he suddenly turned to Audrey. 


‘I felt I had missed 


my opportunity 


yesterday. I am glad to have another given 
me. Will you listen to me for a minute 
or two: 

* Certainly,” said Audrey gravely 

Dr. Vernon was silent for a moment, then 
he spoke in a low, intense tone 

{ do not know much about you, Mi 

Hlume but I want ou to do tor your small 


boys what your mother did for me. No one 
knows better than a schoolmaster how im- 
portant it is to have a good influence 
brought to bear upon boys in their earliest 
years. You know the olt-repeated adage: 
‘Give me a child till seven years, and | 
will the man.’ I don’t doubt that 
your influence is on the side of right and 
honour; but, Miss Hume, I want something 


make 


more than this—I want their young lives te 


be brought into touch with God. Habits 
of prayer and faith and trust are a man's 
safeguards through life. He may leave 
for a time, but they have a strong 
magnetic power, and will surely draw him 
back at a later period. I would not daret 
say that you could give them the touch of 
This, we know, can only 
Sut you have your 


them 


life in their souls. 
be done by God alone. 
opportunities of teaching them, and wi- 
and—may I say ?—of bringing 
them to the arms of the Saviour for the 
blessing they need. I want the foundations 
of their creed to be laid in the preparatory 
school before they come into the more publ 
atmosph« re of s« hoolboy life. Itisa grande 
work for anyone to put their hand to, and! 
long that it should be thoroughly done. 
Will you co-operate with me in this?” 

Audrey sat still with her hands clasped 
in her lap. She did not look up or move 
but her soul was stirred within her. And 
Miss Vernon’s entrance kept her silent. She 


1 de 
took the recipe, said good-bye, and ¢ 


hing them, 


parted. Dr. Vernon accompanied her to the 
hall door; then, for an instant before s! 
went down the broad steps, she looked uj 
at him 

‘I will give you my answer later,” was 
she said. 

She had little time for thinking till s 
went to bed that night. Mrs. Bonar! 
insisted upon her having a small fire, 
the weather had set in very cold. 50, “! 
ping her dressing-gown about her, she set 
down to enjoy the firelight. 

‘What llow fool I am!” wa 
Ghilog ‘What an ignorant, self-sat 
tied, conceited creature ! I 


plumed myself upon my 


trainer to thes 


tear her and 
have tl ti elf quite adequate t 
position \nd perfectly complacent | 
itisfied as to the way Iw wk, And all 
time [1 it have known that I ¢ 
never 1 h Dr. Vernon’ ideal. | ; 
utterly unfit for the work he wishes me 
I cant be a hypocrite. I cant t 


I 
b 
h 
but 
his 
: Th 
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them what I have not grasped myself. I 
can only teach them the form of religion, 
and what good will that do a boy? Yes, I 
can teach them habits of prayer, I suppose, 
but unless I go farther than that, of what 
yseam 1? I always told Pauline I had not 
reached the kernel, only touched the husk. 
What is my own creed, I wonder? What 
do I believe with all my heart and soul?” 

Her head sank into her hands. For a 
moment she was grappling alone in the 
dark after the facts of eternity. And very 
soon a passionate, desperate prayer rose 
from her lips and soul : 

“Q God, teach me myself, that I may 
teach them. I know nothing of Thee yet, 
and till to-night I have known nothing of 
myself. Take me in hand, and make me 
what I ought to be.” 

For in the depths of her despair came the 
words that she had heard in the doctor’s 
sermon upon her first Sunday here: 

“Without Me ye can do nothing! 

For the first time in her life Audrey 
realised that she had been weighed in the 
balances and found wanting, and that not 
only by Dr. Vernon but by her Creator and 
her God. 

It was past midnight when she roused 
herself and crept into bed. 


” 


CHAPTER XII 


AN EMPTY SHRINE 


“A humble knowledge of thyself is a surer 
Way to God than a deep search after learning.’’ 


“TYEAR Dr. VeRNON,—I have been 
thinking over what you said to 
me last night, and I have come to the 
conclusion that I am unfit for my position, 
so will you release me from it? I can- 
hot do what you ask me. You must vet 
someone else who will be able to carry out 
your wishes. I cannot pretend to be what 
[am not, nor teach what I do not prac- 
tise myself.—Yours truly, 
“ AUDREY HUME.” 
It was at luncheon time that Dr. Vernon 
ag He knitted his brows 
as if he had not 
son shy of a per- 
also occupied her. 


he weather 
i Was stormy and cold. After 
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evening preparation, the little boys were 
allowed half an hour’s play before going to 
bed. They were clamorous this evening for 
Audrey to join them in a game of “blind 
man’s buff,” and, feeling restless and ill at 
ease, she threw herself into the game with 
unusual zest. The clamour was at its 
height, the schoolroom in darkness and con- 
fusion—and fourteen boys’ throats can make 
no slight noise when raised in excitement— 
when the door suddenly opened and the 
doctor’s voice was heard: 

“Ts Miss Hume here? ” 

The electric light was turned on, and 
Audrey, who was “blind man,” tore her 
bandage off in consternation. Her hair was 
most dishevelled, her cheeks flaming, her 
skirt was tucked up high above her petti- 
coat. Never had she been taken so by 
surprise. 

“T am afraid I have interrupted some 
fun,” said the doctor, smiling at the small 
boys, who stood mute and awed at the ap- 
pearance of their headmaster. 

“Our time is just up,” said Audrey with 
an effort to speak calmly. ‘Bobby and 
Frank, you must come to bed. Will you 
give me a few minutes’ grace, doctor, for 
these little wretches have been pulling me 
to pieces.” 

She left the room with the two smallest 
boys. 

Dr. Vernon sat down and began chatting 
in his easy, happy fashion to the boys 
who remained. When Audrey returned five 
minutes later, she found a little group sur- 
rounding the doctor, listening with delighted 
faces to a stirring story of adventure, an 
experience of the doctor’s boyhood. 

“Oh, Miss Hume, do listen! ” exclaimed 
one of them. ‘“ You would love to hear this; 
he was almost as bad as you and your 
brother used to be.” 

“Shut up, you rotter!” was the whispered 
reproof of another. “The doctor isn’t a 
he!” 

Audrey and the doctor laughed in unison; 
then he got up from his seat. 

“Can you give me a little of your time, 
Miss Hume? [ came over after dinner, as 
I thought these youngsters would be in bed, 
but [ am a little early.” 

“T faney we are a little late,” said Audrey. 
“Will you come into the drawing-room ? ” 

She led the way, feeling rather nervous of 
the prospect in front of her. The room was 
Dr. Vernon wasted no time. 

‘i thought I would like to answer your 


empty. 
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It surprised me, thouch | 


note in person 
Shall 


quite unde tand your point of view. 
we sit down and talk about it! 
‘LT am afraid that 1s just what I cannot 
do.” said Audrey in a very subdued tone 
I onlv know that | cannot trai your small 
bovs in the way that you desire I wish I 


had known before I came what your prin- 
ciples were. But you did not give me much 
chance of ret 1 “8 


Perhaps I did not But. Miss Hume, 1 
do not want to lose you You are not an 


irreligious girl, and I am sure you have 
thinking power Have vou no ideals your 
selt Don't vou expect to do good and 
lastu work as vou go through hfe? Are 
you one of those who are satisfied with 
econd best I want vou to use your oppo! 
tuniti If vou do not, you will assuredly 


look back to this time with bitter remorse 
and regret Halt the 


ortunities that will never 


world is reaching out 


or Waitin for op] 


come Phe othe half have the oppor 
tunities. but are not using them. Why can't 
sou seize yours, and make the best of 
them 

‘Why 2?” said Audrev slowly. Because 


ou must Know betore you can teach 

Is it that is Or dis 
inclination to use the faith that 1s in you! 

Oh. I don’t know—that | 
iH.” said Audrey, looking up sadly 

All her usual vivacity and sparkle had 
Phere wa a patheti droop 


faith lacking 


have any at 


t reminded him of the time 


Mii ask you if vou believe the 


\udre “ ilent for a moment, then he 
id: 

with m head | believe in the 
Prinits 1 bel en Bible |] read it every 
night, but it not make any practy | 
difference in 1 lite asked myself last 


night whether | should live any differenths 


if | were convinced there Was no God ind 
am afraid | should not 


You are so little concerned in One Who 
is so wond ly concerned in you 

Iam only a unit,” said Audrey, remem 
bering M Vernon's words and applyin 


it to her ca 


But the ‘ le teachin of the New 
lestament is to show that Christ deals with 
unit 

There w | e: then Dr. Vernon sud 
lenly pointed t t picture on the wall It 
called I} kmpty Shrine nd 


picted a little roadway scene in Brittany 


where a proup of disappointed peasant 
pilgrims are gathered round a shrine which 
ls tenantless. 

‘L always think that that is a picture of 
ourselves before we 
this world 
shouid, and are 
those who look to us for help. 
need us.” 

I know,” said Audrey pas- 
have thought it all out. 1 
a dead certain failure. And, 


realise our purpose in 
We are not containing what we 
a bitter disappointment to 
We fail 
when other 
“Oh, I know 
ionately 
am a failure 
being so, | will stay here no longer.” 
“But do you mean to continue one?” said 
Dr. Vernon Why should you not bring 
succe into youl lite Do you always wish 
to be shrine ¢ 
What do vou mean?” 
Mav | ive vou a simple illustration 
that | heard a cles It just 


work of the 


an empty 


yman use once? 
Prinity as lar 4s 
we ourselves are concerned 
Phree men were walking up a street 
Ihe first one came to a corne! hous 

Phat is my said with at 


house,’ he 
ol po 
“ The 


wy house, he said 


econd man passed the house. 
The third one came up te it. 

Phat is wy house,’ he said emphaticaliy 
and he went into it.” 
Vhat a ilustration! I dont 
understand it one bit,” said Audrey. 

dd the explanation: 


l 
Ihe fir-t man said, Phat is my house, 


tunny 


Che second man said, ‘17 hat is my hous 


The third man aid, That is hous 


| of your soul, That 


for | made it.’ 
wv soul. 
God the Son sas Phat is my 508%" 


1 redeemed it 


God the Holy Ghost says, ‘ That 1s? 
soul, for | have the 1 ht to live in it 


Audrey made response 
moment then uid slowly : 
You have hit the nail on the he ad, | 

ine, ane 

Vernon | m an empty shrine, P 


jeeply 
never knew o! realised it $0 deep! 


do now 
rising 


ll. aid Vernon, 
ore briskly, “you must ! 
if I don’t accept youl 
mi In any case, you must 
term By the time Christmas comes } 


\ 
r 
t 
\ 


“Audrey took it into her hand and looked at it rather absently. 


The title, ‘Life from my 


Outlook,’ attracted her.” 


think very differs ntly from what you do 
Work the subject out with vour Bible 


tore you, and you will find light. Only 
fon't be content with half measures \nd 
K up, Miss Hume 
He left her, and for a moment Audrey 
t dazed 
He takes my breath away!” she ex- 
med to herself, Oh, what an illustra- 
i Made, and bought to live in, and 


lam tenantless. What a failure 


searched her Bible that night as she 
‘never searched it bef: re Hes whole 
és tirred and alive with passionate 
a and yearning, But light and comfort 
‘ Hot Her pe rplexities and 
reased, and 


ll Was 


to come 
*spondency rather ine 


as days 
by her voice 


a little of its merry 


ane 
th id her light hearted and en- 
fervour seer 
Mr, Oates emed to be fading away 


Was still pertinacious in hi- 
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attendance upon her, and at last, one after- 
noon, When he sauntered across the playing- 
fields to her, she turned upon him. 

“Look here, Mr. Oates, [ am very sorry, 
but I rather kept away. It’s 
very ridiculous, of course, but [find that 
even in a boys’ school tongues will wag. I 


would you 


have my provinee, and you have yours. I 
have to walk very warily.” 
“It is indeed ridiculous,” he 


have a 


said indig- 
nantly, “that we cannot little con- 
versation together. [ have brought you this 
book. Have you read it? It is by a 
author. It isn’t a library book. The 
doctor is a little old-fashioned in his notions 
of books: but, of 
consider. L saw this advertised, and bought 
it You know what a temptation new books 


new 
new 


course, he has boys to 


are to me.” 

Audrey took it into her hand and looked 
at it rather absently. The title, “ Life from 
my Outlook,” attracted her 
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“T shall like to 


soon 


“Thank you,” she said. 
look at it, and I will return it as 
I have done with it. No, don’t say you will 
come and fetch it, for that is just what you 
mustn’t do.” 

* Neither you nor I need be in such bond- 

said hotly. has_ been 
You don’t care for women’s spite, 


as 


age!” he 


talking? 

do you 
Audrey shook her head at him. 

she said, 


“T am not my own mistress,” 
“and my work here demands my constant 
and undivided attention. Look at those 
imps! What are they doing? ” 

She darted forward to extricate the 


smallest boy from a medley of arms and 
legs in a writhing mass on the muddy 
ground. Six bigger boys were trying to 
wrest a football from him, and he was de- 
cidedly the worse for their efforts. 
Mr. Oates shrugged his shoulders 
walked away, but he did not heed her warn 
ing, and Audrey soon began to dread the 


and 


sight of him. 

As time passed and the Christmas holi- 
days drew near, she began to wonder where 
she could The school was virtually 
going to be closed. Dr. Vernon and his 
sister were going up to Scotland to spend 
Christmas The Tates 


fo. 


with some relations. 


were going to London. Mr. and Mrs. Ro 
were the only ones left, and they had one 
or two Indian boarders who wanted a home. 
Mrs. Bonar was going to her married 
daughter. 

Audrey asked what would become of two 


of their small boys who had no home to 


which the y could go 


Well,’ tid Mrs. Bonar, “the doctor 
speaking to me about them the other day 
He said, of course, you would be wanting 
to ¢o to your friends; but he wil! arranve 
for Mrs. Ross to take them into her house 
and look after them 

“Had I not better stay?’ 

“Oh, no, my dear. Why should you | 
don’t think the doctor would like to leave 
you alone here You are very young, you 
know 

‘T don’t feel so,” said Audrey. laughing 
But she was pe rpl xed and troubled at the 
prospect in front of her. Her old home 
was still let. Lodgings in London did not 


sound attractive after her recent experience 


there. She was toc pre ud to hint to Pauline, 
in her frequent letters to her, that she wa 
wanting a home And then one morning 
came a letter from Mrs. Daventry. 
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“MY DEAR AUDREY,—I am sure jt js 
nearly holiday time. Now, will you come 
to me and cheer me up this Christmas. 
tide? All your old friends are wantinz 
to see you. I shall be very quiet, for | 
have no guests coming to me. But | 
don’t want to lose touch with you, and 
letters are a poor substitute for your fresh 
young voice and eager personality, 

“Tell me what day to expect you, and 
I shall give you a warm welcome.—Your 
affectionate old friend, 

MyRA DAVENTRY.” 


Audrey thankfully and gratefully accepted 


this invitation. She had an intense longing 


to revisit her old “backwater,” and the 
prospect of long talks with Pauline filled 
her heart with content. She went about 
with such a bright air that Dr. Vernon 


meeting her in the quadrangle one diy, 
said, smiling: 

‘Your school time will soon’ be over now. 
I suppose you, like the rest of us, are going 
to enjoy your time of leisure?” 

‘I don’t think I am very fond of leisure 
at present,” said Audrey, sobering at onc 
“Of course, I am glad to see old friends 
sut I love a busy life. I hate idle 


again. 
Nhe 
Then she added, with a world of wistful 
nt in her grey eyes: 
I may not ‘come back, you know 


have not forgotten our talk.” 
Sut you must not fail me if you can hel; 
“Be what 


it,’ Dr. Vernon said earnestly. 
you are meant to be, and what you proles 
to be I only want sincerity in my workers 
You are a Christian by profession; co! 
rest till you are a genuine one.” 

But,” said Audrey impatiently, 
micht as well tell one of your boys t 
the Prime Minister. I can’t make mys 
a genuine Christian.” 


No, but you know that simple lit 
verse I often repeat to the boys: ‘Wit 


Me ve can do nothin That is the lock 
pate The key that opens it is: si 
‘T can do all things through Chr 
which strengtheneth me.’” 
He said no more, but Audrey si 
deeply when he lett her al 
I cant ct hold of it,” she said 1 
fully 
\ind it was in this spirit that she lett 
college and went to Mrs. Daventry 
[eND OF CHAPTER TWELVE! 
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I do not want to be an alarmist, but the enormous growth of the drug-taking 
I have asked Dr. Riddle to tell us exactly 
what are the facts, and next month I shall print another article on the subject, by 


habit demands our serious attention. 


Dr. Caroline Wormeley Latimer. 


The Drug Habit 


A Warning against an Increasing and Insidious Danger 


By H. H. RIDDLE, M.D. 


T the words “drug habit,” there at 
once comes to the mind a picture 
of some depraved, sinister, and evil-looking 
human being who shuns the light of day, 
who alternately raves and whimpers, or 
who lies day and night in a sensuous drug- 
induced sleep. If this type of drug fiend 
were the only kind the doctors had to 
give their attention to it still would be 
bad enough. Unfortunately the drug habit 
in this country is by no means confined to 
these human derelicts, whose vice in con- 
quering them has made them such terrible 
examples, 
Unconscious Victims 
Every doctor knows that not only are 
there thousands of confirmed drug-takers 
in this country who are skilful enough to hide 
their terrible habit from their companions 
and relatives, but that there are also tens 
who, as yet quite unconscious 
ot their danger, < gradually 
g antly dependent on strong 
“rugs and poisons to keep in what they call 
‘good health.” 
That any considerable portion of our 
‘evel-headed English people should sink 
into this degrading vice is at first sight in- 
explicable, yet there is an explanation, and 
4most simple one. 
_ The cause of the amazing increase in 
“rug-taking in the past few years in England 
Snot a sudden degeneration of the moral 
— of the nation. We have not got 
are we deliberately 
ae arter away our health and 
ate pie of the temporary se 
ion and well-being which 
>> « rd. No; 
We have recently 
in the list of 
muc 


: the reasons why 

Jumped to such a high 

uations as drug-takers are 

monplace and simple. ‘The 

chief are ; 

1. The yearly increasing mental strain 
under which we live. 


2. Our lessened belief in the wisdom of 
our doctors. 

The Government's slackness in controlling 
the sale of powerful drugs is, of course, no 
greater than formerly, but the public, un- 
fortunately for themselves, are yearly taking 
greater advantage of this slackness. 


Modern Nerve Strain 

Competition in every skilled trade or pro- 
fession is so much greater than it used to be 
that we have to think harder and faster, 
and so our brains naturally get more tired. 
Brain fatigue is invariably followed by 
headaches and “ nerves.” Here is where 
the second cause of the growing drug habit 
comes in. Our grandfathers, when they got 
overworked and became headachy, jumpy, 
and generally run down, gravely called in 
the family physician, and after a long and 
discourse, in which the doctor's 
words were almost reverently followed by 
the patient, an intricate prescription, with 
curious symbols and Latin words, was written 
out for the chemist, or the doctor himself 
mixed his potion and gave careful directions 
as to the number of doses to be taken. 

There was little danger here of a drug- 
taking habit being set up. 

If the symptoms of nervous fatigue or 
mental stress showed themselves at some 
later period, the same programme was gone 
through with again. The average man knew 
nothing of drugs in those days ; he held to 
the belief that only Coctors who had spent 
years studying their actions could prescribe 
them successfully. 

Compare this with what happens nowa- 
days. 

In the first place, probably because ner- 
vous troubles are so much more common 
than they used to be, they are looked upon 
less seriously. The business man or woman 
who is constantly feeling the effects of the 
mental struggle necessary to keep up with 


serious 
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competitors, feels there 1s no time to con- 
sult a doctor every time anything seems to 
fo wrong 

In the second plac e, ever since the doctors 
gave up the old-time habit of making a 
mystery out of their profession and hiding 
lack of it) in Latin 
has been a growing tendency 


to belittle their knowledge 


knowledge (o1 
phrases, there 
for the public 

In other 
used rather to look on 


their 


words, while our grandfathers 
thei 


of almost superhuman 


family phvy- 
sician as en oracle 
of to-dav are apt to take 
that 


intelligence, we 
the other 
doctors are 


extreme and to say most 


fools ! 


The Evils of Self-prescribing 
only been from the frving 
\s the natural sequence of 


The change has 
pan into the fire 
the public's dwindling faith in the profe 
sion, self-prescribing 1s daily becoming more 
for commonplace ail- 
attacks 
Ihe man 


usual, particularls 


ments, such as’ headaches, liver 


anemia, nerves, and indigestion 


in the street often says the doctors know 


no more about this sort of thing than he 


himself does Perhaps he is right; his 


doctor might not have cured him even if 


his advice had been asked One great risk, 


however, would have been avoided by con- 


ing the doctor: 


it would have kept him 
from making a beginning in self-preseribing 


which is but a harmles:-sounding name for 


drug-taking, a vice the tinal end of which no 


Fake, for example, the busine man who 


during a particularly busy season at the 


office, finds he 
tant headache 


etting nervous, has con 
and does not slee well at 
Retter try some veronal,”’ 


savs a well-meaning 


aspirin 
friend * Both abso- 
coal-tar 


lutely harmless: new products, 


vou know 


Not “ Harmless "—but Very Dangerous 


So he got to the chemist and buys a 
bottle of tablets, and take 
time. He sleeps lke 


Ing fec] none the worse 


a couple at bed 
atop, end in the morn 
Next time 


drug is not so 


how- 
ever, the answer to the 
prompt, so he takes a slightly bigger dose 
Pefore he knows it, the 
Now come the danger, for elthough there 


habit is on him 


are no unpleasant after 


In the carly tace of the 


Vinptoms apperent 
veronal habit 


serious nervous troubles may arise as the 
victim accustoms himself to larger doses, 
Sleeplessness, increased nervousness, and 
even mental delusions may result. 

It is all very well for the layman to cr 
that sulphonal, trional, and veronal are per 
fectly harmless ; medical experience prot 
that, when self-prescribed, at any rate, the 
Dr. C. McBrid 


the well-known authority on alcoholism and 


are very dangerous indeed, 
drug-taking, in a recent book states: “4s 
I have had to treat several patients addict 
to their use, there cannot be any doubt 
their being able to produce the drug habit 


Cases have been recorded of mania wi 
violence, requiring two attendants to cor: 
stantly be at hand to guard the paties! 
trom self-destruction, all the result of veron 
Here, as is the usual history, t 


leeper, had bought t 


taking 
patient, being a poor 
drug and used it at his own discretion, bein 
told that it was * quite harmless.” 
Antipyrin 

Another dangerous drug which has recent 
become a great favourite with the publi 


antipyrin. This, too, 1s one of the ¢ 


tar products which are “so harmless at 
uch a wonderful effect in stoppin 
headaches.” As 
example of the harmk ssness " of this dru: 
it is recorded that during a recent epider 
of influenza in Vienna seventeen people we! 
killed by taking antipyrin 

One might ask why should such a dang 


vet have 


neuralgic pains and 


ous drug be sold The answer, of cour 
that the drug has good qualities 
render it most valuabk in certain 


ame time it has other dang 
which the expene 
ful 
takes into carelu 
For exal 


while at the 
ous” characteristics 
physician alwavs 


sideration when pre eribing it 
antipyrin has an almost miraculous pov 
to relieve certain kinds of pain; but at 
same time it has a very lowering — 
the heart It. therefore, Is a sultabie 
for the doctor to prescribe for a neu 


headache only when he knows his pa 
Sa 
a pertectl ound and normal heart Fe 


orders him two five-gram tablets 


immediately 


and at 


him to take one 
ne 

two hours later if the pain cont 

is no danger here; but su} 

member of the family, whose 
weneral ill-heal 

fevel 


some 


pase 
heart 15 


par through anaemie 


perhay an attack of rheumati 


the 
dose 


, and 


to cr 
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childhood, develops a severe neuralgic head- 
Why waste money on the doctor 
Why not instead get from the chemist a 
bottle of these “harmless” tablets which 
had such a marvellous effect in the first 
Case ? 

The only reason why not is that, except 
in suitable cases (and only the doctor who 
has examined the patient can decide on 
his suitability or not), antipyrin, and phena- 
cetin too, are very dangerous always. 


The Insidious Cocaine Habit 


not only nervousness and_ sleep- 


or even pain, which brings on the 


It is 
lessness, 
drug habit. 
fortable mother of a 
cold in the head. If you suggest to her that 


morphine would take away most of the un- 


Take, for example, the com- 
family who catches a 


pleasant symptoms, she would be shocked 


and horrified. ‘ The very idea,’’ she would 


say, “of risking acquiring a liking for such 
a terrible poison simply to cure a trifling 
ailment like a cold.’ 


does not troubling the 
d 


loctor, but goes direct to the chemist and 


Not she : instead, she 
even bother about 
asks for something to relieve her cold. As 
likely as not, he gives her a lotion or powder, 
to be sniffed up the nose, and perhaps ex- 
plains that as it contains cocaine she should 
not use it too often. 

She 


is delighted with the new medicine, 
because it eases tha symptoms at once. It 
perhaps does not actually hasten the « ure, 
out it certainly removes all the unpleasant 
Stufiness and dull pain between the eves. 
That medicine is 


worth remembering, she 


‘ays. So she orders more, to have it at 


} 

hand to nip the next cold in the bud. Then 
— dav when she has not a tually got a 
cold but feels at pressed 


, She 


and a bit head- 

remembers the grateful, buoyant 
Sensation the medicine gave her, and she 
again. Even now she may not 
Tealise her danger, and vet already she is so 
fimeshed in the toils of the fatal vice that 


rescue 

cle may take years of constant strug 

sg and ceaseless watchtulness. 

fommon belief that chewine 


one’s muscular 
sponsible in 


lhe 
coca 
AVES 


powel Is 


HABIT 


tonics’ is due to the extract of the coca 
leaves used, 
The “ Tonic” Habit 

Another very insidious and widespread 
method of drug-taking (again due to our loss 
of respect for the doctor's wisdom and our 
increased belief in our powers to prescribe 
for ourselves) is the ‘‘ tonic habit.’’ Not 
long ago a Society woman, who works as 
ceaselessly in the pursuit of pleasure as 
does the clerk at his desk in earning his live- 
lihood, said to me: ‘‘ You doctors have no 
idea of how to treat simple things. I have 
been to three different well-known physicians 
in search of a tonic to keep me from getting 
over-fatigued and nervously run down dur- 
ing the None of the 
they gave me did any good, so in despair | 
tried ——— (a much advertised nerve tonic), 
and it charm. A dose in the 
morning after | have been dancing most of 
the night puts new life in once.” 
Of course, the explanation is simple. The 
contains a large 


season. medicines 


acts like a 


me at 
“tonic”? she mentioned 
percentage of alcohol, and she could have got 
exactly the same temporary stimulation by 
drinking a couple of tablespoonfuls of whisky. 

She would horrified if I had 
told her that she was becoming a chronic 
drinker, but the fact remains that with 
every dose of her ** toni she was making 


have been 


herself more dependent on the fleeting sense 
of invigoration which is the earliest sign of 
alcoholic intoxication. 
Disguised Alcohol 

In the Middle West of America there are 
two large States separated by a narrow river. 
One of these a few years ago “ went prohi- 
bition,”’ that is, laws were passed making it 
illegal to sell or bring into the State alcohol. 
Within three years the sale of tonics, medi- 
cinal bitters, ete., leapt up to ten times the 
amount sold the State, 
which had not become prohibitionist. Here 
The alcohol 
in these medicines made them very accept- 
able whisky to those who 
were stimulants 


neighbouring 
again the explanation is simple. 


substitutes for 
have alcoholic 


The unfortunate part was 


bound to 
despite the laws. 


taste fo iin cases for setting up a that not only did the confirmed drunkards 
Cocaine, of course eer go on drinking, but thousands of people, 
public rarely contest a prt the general who knowingly would not on any account 
rectly from the two), is derived have touched alcohol, unwittingly developed 
Cficet of The sooth a chronic aleohol habit from dosing them- 
‘ so-called  coce selves with these so-called medicines. 
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Chlorodyne-drinking is another form of — little knick-kaacks from the drawing-room 
drug-taking which has advanced by leaps to obtain more money to indulge in her 
and bounds in recent years. Multitudes of | secret vice. 
women who would be horrified if it were Iessence of ginger certainly seems a safe 
suggested that they were fast becoming enough family medicine. A few drops of 
morphia fiends are constantly taking little this warming medicine form, in fact, one ¢ 
doses of chlorodyne because of its soothing the housewife’s commonest home remedies 
action. Of course, all the soothing quali- for flatulence. Besides casing the stomach 
ties of this ‘‘ harmless home medicine symptoms, it is often noted to have a tem: 
comes from the large proportion of morphia porary bracing effect on the patient. She 
chlorodyne contains. feels a bit exhilarated for the moment, sost 

A sad instance showing the terrible seduc- comes to look on the essence of ginger asa 
tive nature of the chlorodyne habit was useful tonic when she feels a bit blue and 
noted in the daily papers not long ago. In depressed. It is probably her very inno- 
a London household a series of small thefts cence of the immediate but fleeting stimula- 
had been committed. The servants were tion which the drinker gets from his glas 
carefully watched, but the thief could not of strong spirit which prevents her fror 
be found. A medical man called in to treat recognising the fact that the tonic effect of 


” 


the daughter of the house for certain obscure the ginger essence comes from exactly the 
neryous symptoms solved the mystery. same source, that is, the large proportion of | 
His patient, it seems, having experienced alcohol contained. 
the soothing effect of a dose of chlorodyne And so through the list. People wh 
given her when she was in need of a power- _ prescribe for themselves not only frequently : 
ful sedative, had bought a bottle of the waste their money, but also are constantly t 
stuff and had used it occasionally when she _ risking accustoming their system to insid- f 
felt ‘‘down”’ and nervous. ous and dangerous drugs contained in their I 
Before she knew it, the liking for the drug favourite remedies. Remember that althoug! V 
had gained such a mastery over her that she your doctor may not be infallible, he can at n 
not only spent all her allowance on it, but least guard you from one of the crying evs W 
had been reduced to taking and pawning of the day—the drug habit. p 
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As in the 


By OSWALD 


“Ar firét sight,” writes the author, ‘it may seem to be stretching the long arm 
a bit to claim three such escapes as part of one’s personal experience, but the only 
The rest is all true.” 


fiction in the story lies in the setting. 


‘AR away out in the jaws of the great 
bay the wreck boat rolled uncesily 
upon the tide, and over all the craft within 
her radius she held supreme dominion. 
She was a creature of sinister significance, a 
iwarf with the authority of a giant. Close 
in by her slab-sided green hull the salvage 
fleet was grouped, boats whose decks were 
littered with the strange engines of their 
service; trim cutters also were there, fly- 
ing the pennant of the harbour board ; and 
river tenders standing by for a call, while 
tugboats ranged about the bay in a grue- 
some game of hide-and-seek, searching for 
those whom, in the dead of night and the 
fury of the tempest, the sea had robbed of 
life; but without the wreck boat all these 
would have been barren of any definite 
meaning. It was the square, green hull, 
with its single spar, that interpreted their 
presence. According to the written law of 
the sea she was a beacon craft, a ship of 
warning, her mission to proclaim that here, 
in the highway of the port, a new danger 
point had been established ; but by all the 
canons of the unwritten law she was in 
reality a monument to the dead, a floating 
tombstone in the graveyard of the sea. 

Now that the winds were at rest and the 
sea no longer raved, it seemed foolishness to 
speak of storms and wrecks, of anything 
indeed but sunshine and laughter ; but there 
was the green boat before our eyes, and as 
eidled upon the Tuskar’s rail she cried to 
S across the flood that ten fathoms below 
pach ye keel the Niobe lay. Hard in the 
“tH of one of the wildest tempests we 
- known the Niobe had dared the macl- 
and of all who had thse: her in their grip, 
k eping not o qe given themselves to her 
3 5 ne remained to tell us of the 
of her end. 

ancholy search, and 
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steamed away to her moorings by the river 
wall; and presently the Tantalus sheered 
alongside and Captain Andrew Steele, he 
of the big frame and the black beard, came 
over the rail; and after him Ned Morrison, 
of the Tartar, and three other tugboat 
skippers also, one of them being Robert 
Hutton, of the Triumph. But when we 
gathered in the cabin we had little relish 
for talk and there we sat moodily brood- 
ing on the awful handiwork of the storm. 
When Death has bared its arm and struck 
its blow it is silence that sits best upon 
the lips of men. 

As usual, it was Enoch Carron who had 
the first word, one of regret that the brave 
little boat whose coming and going we had 
watched through the round of many years 
would never again sail jauntily in across 
the bar; and after this the tongues of the 
others were liberated, and over the table 
we bandied our theories of the disaster until 
Robert Hutton applied a full-point to all 
the guesswork. 

“ You're wasting words,” he said ; ‘ you'll 
never hit it. The thing’s a mystery, and 
you'll have t’ let it go at that. You may 
talk from now till doomsday and you'll 
settle nothing—whether she was pooped by 
a big sea, or Smashed into some sunken 
wreckage, or rammed that buoy what the 
storm drove adrift, or broke her own back 
by the strain. It may have been any of 
these things, but you don’t know, and so 
you'll just have t’ let it go as one of the 
mysteries.” 

“Which is a mighty convenient way of 
getting rid of a puzzle,” Captain noch 
Carron snapped. “It’s a mystery ‘cause 
we haven't any evidence; but when the 
divers get t’ work they'll most likely be able 
t' clear it up. As a general rule, mysteries 
are things I don’t hold with. There's an 
explanation t’ be shackled on t’ most things 
if you can only lay hands on it, and the 
reason we don't is sometimes sheer laziness, 
and sometimes a dash of superstition.” 
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“What about old Vanderdecken?” I 
asked ‘How would you explain him and 
his phantom ship ?’ 


‘* Haven't heard of the man, and I'll war- 
rant he never traded at Liverpool, or I should 
ha He 
And if he was a Dutchvy, we'll leave him out, 
Dutchmen are folk I don't 

trade or talk.” 
Shakespeare 
again ventured. 
he got 


ve done. sounds like Dutch strag 


ab 


eithe 
rate, 


ou plea 
with, 
\t 
Dutchman,” 


And 


any wasn't a 


I 


what's t' say on the sub- 


ject 
there things in heaven 


arth than a 


Phat 
ph lo 

But the skipper « 


are more 


at re dreamed of in anybody's 
ophy 

f the Tuskar shrugged his 
shoulders and dismissed Shakespeare without 


ceremony fhat’s a bit from a book,” he 


said, “ and there's not so many books what 
count except the Bible and captains’ logs. 
We'll stick t’ facts, if you please.” 

At this point Robert Hutton gave what 


appeared to be a new turn to the conversa- 


tion. ‘Isn't there something about a man 


what ought t’ have been a passenger aboard 


the Niobe and wasn't ?” he asked. 

\ve The noospapers are making a fuss 
about a lucky escape fom Rarwise rephed. 
“Seems there a man who booked his 
pa ge, but when he got down to the quay 
he wa cared by the weather and went 
back home, and he owes his life t’ that. If 
he hadn't funked the storm he'd have gone 
down with the rest 

Hutton accepted the information with a 
nod, and [ perceived that he had employed 
hat the lawvye would call a leading ques- 
tion, for he turned at once to the skipper of 
the Tuskary and tollowed up the opening thus 
made for him ‘Til give you a bit out 
n log, Eenoch,”’ he said. You tell 
us that recks nothing of mysteri so 
se hat uo make of this one It 
happened ‘ Iw a voungster, and after 
Pd mace couple of round voyages I was 
booked for the Andalusian. Vd have you 
rin mind that I knew nothing about 

the | t, never set eyes on her, never heard 
Loan ention hei being anything out 

f the ordinary run of ships. Of course, 1 
mad lla rements for joming her right 

t’ the of my kit And when 

lit dav | tid ‘Good-bye’ to my 
{ befor vent out to his work, and 
thre ttled down t’ wait for the last tough 


job—saying ‘ Good-bye’ to the moth« r. And 
while I was doing the waiting business, which 
is about the stiffest bit o’ work a man can 
do, a queer sort o' feeling came over me all 
at once, a feeling such as I'd never had 
before and I've never had since, and I knew 
for a dead sure fact that I wasn’t going t' 
sea that day or any other day aboard the 
Andalusian. I can’t explain it, All I know 
is that it was there. I felt I couldn't got’ 
sea i.board the ship what had been picked 
for me. By ‘n by the mother comes along, 
and I tells her, and in all your sailing you 
never saw a woman more taken aback, — 

** Whatever for?’ 

‘Can't tell you, mother,’ says I, ‘Ail 
is that I’m not sailing aboard th 
With that she did the thing 
Uut 
comes her handkerchief, and she pipes hei 
And she tells me not t’ be silly and 
throw my chance away, and that my father 
who was a man with the temper of a Wester 
ocean skipper and muscles like a blacksmith 
ll nearly skin But I was anchored a 
fast th’ Pyramids. 

‘Well, she was still pleading when the 
cabby drove up and he comes in and shoul- 
ders my kit ; but I hails him in double-quick 
time and tells him t’ drop it, as I wasnt 
shipping with him this trip. Naturally h 
know the reason, but I tells him tt 


says she. 


Andalusian,’ 


know 
1 dreaded more than anything else. 


eve, 


mec, 


wants t’ 

isn’t anv business of his, and he'd bette 
sheer away and see if he can pick up 
freight somewhere clse Course he wa 


inclined t’ be nasty but just then mother 
along and spins him the yarn, ane 
ta grip of it cabby lets me kno 
Having been tv 


when he'd go 


what he thinks of me. 

vovages t’ the East and back, I was able t 
stand a good bit, so I waited till the as 
had got the way off him, and then I polite! 


He'd a gran’ 


low 0: 


invited him t’ leave the house. 
imagination had thet cabby, and af | 
language that should have made his mat 
so he picked out 4 


for him in politics, and os 
few more names for me, and away he wen 
fhe next round was a bit different. a 
ot the old man t stand up to and it hor 
I'd put him in a tempet before and — 
for it. but this time I found I'd er 
first-rate typhoon Ife was racer’ 
first, but when he'd got over the _ 
let his tongue have a fearful run, an 
he wave his muscles the finest bit ol po 
they'd ever had. He was a demon 
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was roused and—I spent the next three 
days in bed.” 

‘ And serve you right,’’ Cap'n Carron inter- 
rupted ; but Hutton waved his hand by way 
of intimating that he had not yet finished 
his yarn. 

“There’s not much more of it,” he said. 
“Only this—on her third day out the 
Andalusian sailed into a pile of fog, a steamer 
filled up with iron goods came along, took 
her amidships, and down she went with 
every soul aboard.” 

“ And t’ think that you might have been 
among ’em,” Ned Morrison weakly com- 
mented, just by way of filling up the blank 
which our silence made, and then in a brisker 
tone he added: ‘‘ Your folks would be glad, 
weren't they, Bob?” 

““T never asked them,” the skipper of the 
Triumph replied. “ All I know is that when 
the news came my mother slipped away to 
her room, and I'll warrant that if anybody 
’‘d followed her they'd have found her on 
her knees. As for the old man, he had never 
a word t’ say—from then till the end of his 
time I never heard him mention the circum- 
stance. But I do know that he heaved 
his temper overboard. From that day he 
was one of the gentlest men who ever cross«d 
a doorstep.” Here Robert Hutton turncd 
to Captain Carron. ‘‘ Now, Enoch,” le 
said, “you tell us there’s an explanaticn 
Let us have the why 


for every mystery. 
and the wherefore of this one.’ 

Carron shook his head. ‘ I’m not med- 
dling with things of that sort. It’s one of 
the real mysteries is that, and though I 
stand by what I said at the beginning, I’m 
not the man t’ insist on seeing the unsce- 
able. In fact, you've set me thinking, Bob, 
and I fancy I can cap your yarn with another 
that’s chock full of mystery right up t’ the 
coamings. A few years back, when I was 
spending a holiday with the wife’s folk in 
Cumberland, I fell in with an old retired 
skipper who used to do the dog-watch down 
at the pier-head at tide time, and him ard 
He was one of the 
Rather squat 


me got quite chummy. 
sort you couldn't help liking. 
in the build, with a fair allowance o’ beam, 
and a free-and-casy movement which said 
‘Good nature’ Though 
it was really his face what got you, a reg'lar 


as plain as words, 


full moon, with a pall o’ de p blue eyes and 
a rigging of hair like snow. 
face that a writer man might want t’ put 


It was just the 


in a book, or a painter put in a picture, Wel 
one day he towed me away to his garder 
and there I sighted the figure-head of a wind- 
jemmer all tricked out in white paint with 
trimmings of blue and gold. Being the 
first time I’d ever run athwart a figure-head 
stranded among the posies, of course | 
pitched a question or two about it, and 
when we'd got to an anchor under one of the 
trees the old man let me have the yam. 
It went back t’ the time when he was 
second mate of an East Indiaman, name of 
Ariadne, and when she came back off one 
of her voyages he left her in London docks 
while he went north t’ see his folk. By ’n by 
he got a fresh set o’ sailing orders, and he 
set a course for London t’ join his ship; 
but on the way something went wrong on 
the line. He was held up long enought 
miss the overnight mail at the junction, and 
when he got t’ the docks he found that the 
ship had sailed without him. 

‘** It looked like a piece of cruel luck, and 
the youngster felt that he’d been put on; 
but it was just Bob's case all over. Before 
the week was out the Ariadne’s figure-head 
was picked up in the Channel, and that was 
the last that was ever heard of the ship « 
the men who'd manned her. It was sup 
posed that she'd been run down in the night 
by another ship, name unknown. As for 
the man who'd escaped by missing her, h 
went off down the coast and bought te 
figure-head, and in course o’ time had :t 
rigged up in a Cumberland garden, and there 
it stands t’ this day as a reminder of one 0 
two things that everybody's in danger 
forgetting. For himself, he reckoned that 
was a changed man ever after. From that 
day for’ard, if things didn’t quite go 
he didn’t worry. You see, he'd learnt: 
the wisdom of waiting.’ as 

With the ending of Enoch Carron s$ yan 
and when we had said our say up? 
wonder, we looked upon the theme as va 
hausted ; but here we were in 
Andrew Stecle broke into a quiet it 
laugh and again picked up the ager ‘ 

“It’s queer how one thing 
another,” said he. You've reminded mi" 
a sky-pilot I used t’ know, and pron e's 
booked to put the Lucania t’ the stage <" l 
not likely t’ be in for another half hour = 
tell you ‘about him. He was doing tae 
duty up at my old town, Guildches gt 
I vot t’ know him, and he was like the skip: 
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AS IN THE 


who salved the figure-head—one of the like- 
able sort. He’d got the name he was chris- 
tened by, of course, and whenever it got in 
the papers they tagged ‘ Reverend’ on to 
it: but the folks who knew him had a name 
of their own for him. With them he was 
always ‘The Doctor,’ and the way they 
handled it was a lesson as to what a lot o’ 
meaning can be put into a couple of simple 
words. You see, he was one of those men 
who never think about themselves, he never 
seemed t’ reckon that he counted, and that 
was one of the things what made him a man 
o power, It’s your quiet man who sets up 
a kingdom, as a rule, not the man who 
shouts a lot.” 

“But how did he come t’ be called ‘ The 
Doctor’ ?”’ Enoch Carron interrupted. 

“I'm coming t’ that. After he’d been at 
Guildchester a spell he passed the word 
that he meant t’ go t’ China as a missionary, 
but not as one of the old sort; for he'd 
worked it out that John Chinaman’s body 
wanted looking after as well as his soul, and 
he meant t’ do what he could for both. He'd 
figgered it up that his first dooty was t’ 
preach the Gospel, but he fancied that the 
Gospel 'd have a better chance if the man 
who handled it would tackle a few bodily 
ailments at the same time. He wanted t’ 
show the heathen that it wasn't only a 
preacher with a message, but a brother 
with the helping hand who'd come among 
them; and so he set himself t’ taking out 
his papers as a doctor with a full rating, so 
that he could run a church at one end of 
the street and a hospital at the other.” 

“And did he manage it ?” 

“He did the thing he'd set his hand to. 
Long before he was finished with Guild- 
chester he’d been up t’ Edinburgh and taken 
out his ticket as a full M.D. Sut he 
aight away he began doctor- 
People free, gratis, for 
always fan ss ie soon found out what I've 
wih that it's desperate 
a tor. ou know for your- 
Case on he When doctor's got a 
ead « nes along and he says: ‘Oh, 
some physic, and you must 
Lave beef tea and chicken broth sleaty 
eggs and a bit nice sole 
seed totter tees 
bottles of Som have few 

Somebody's Essence— it's only 
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three-and-six a bottle—and all the rest of 
the things what'll help t’ fetch back the 
strength you've lost.’ And away he sails. 
Sometimes he has a suspicion that if all 
these things have t’ be bought there's going 
t’ be some mighty lean picking for somebody 
else ; and sometimes it's as plain as print t’ 
him that there’s nothing but an empty purse 
in the house, and that if all these tit-bits 
are t’ be got the folks are going t’ have t’ run 
into debt; and many a time he’s got the 
certainty that he might just as well have 
ordered the moon for any chance there is of 
his orders being carried out. And for a man 
with a heart it must be a reg’lar crucifixion. 
That was just where this sky-pilot of ours 
ran on the rocks. When he ordered a thing 
he saw that his orders stood for more than 
words. Being a sky-pilot, of course he'd 
got no surgery of his own, and so when 
medicine was wanted for a body who hadn't 
any money t’ pay for it, why, what must 
he do but go and buy it out of his own 
pocket? And it was the same with the 
grub. If he saw that a poor woman stood 
in need of a chicken he didn’t tell her that 
she'd t’ get one, he went out and got it him- 
self, and the same with a lot of other things. 
I tell you, lads, a tender heart's a fearful 
uncomfortable thing t’ carry about with 
you, t’ say nothing of the expense.” 

“But what about himself?” Captain 
Carron asked. 

“Oh, he'd just t’ go without things. But 
he didn't worry, not he. Bless you, he was 
one of those men who could do without, 
and think neither better nor worse of him- 
self for it. And he wasn’t anxious t’ Iet 
anvbody else know. He wasn’t one of those 
who expect an extra jewel in their crown for 
every penny they give to a beggar, or their 
names in the newspaper for every cheque they 
write. He just did what he wanted t' do 
and said nothing. All the same, his work 
soon made its mark on him. Not having a 
fat banking account t’ draw on he'd t’ 
practise a fine bit o’ self-denying, and the 
folk in the pews couldn't help seeing that 
his rigging wasn't wearing well. He went 
rusty like a ship what's put on a short allow- 
ance o' paint; and, while it was agreed 
that he was preaching just as bowny in a 
shabby suit as he did when he wore one with 
a noo nap on, it was likewise felt that he 
wasn't being quite fair to himself. And so 
what d'ye think the folks did ? Why, a 
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few of them clubbed together and bought ** More fool him,’’ Ned Morrison growled 
the parson a noo suit, and they sent it to ‘TI don’t hold with such ideas. He should 


him with their best respects; and when have made the Board pay.” 

Sunday came round again he went into his “T don’t know about the foolishness 
pulpit wearing it, and him as proud as Andrew gently retorted. ‘* Seems t’ me thet 
Lucifer. Not, mark ye, because the noo according t’ the world’s reckoning all good- 
clothes made any difference to him, but ness is foolishness ; but it’s the only thing 


because of the love that had made his people — that turns out craft what are Az at Lloyd's 
and it’s the only stand-by in hard weather 


buy them for him t 

rhere, then. you've got the man I set And by another reckoning a lot o’ the wisdom 
out t’ tell you about. And now I'll come — of the wise is very common stuff. Anyway, in 
t’ what happened to him. At the end of this case, Ned, you’ve made the mistake of 
his time at Guildchester he began t’ pack judging toosoon. Wait till I've got t’ the end 
his kit for his voyage t’ China, and just then I was going t’ tell you that the free passag 
his Board o' Works, or whatever it is that ship sailed without our sky-pilot and his 
manages these things, dropped him a line family, and in due course they followed by 
t' sav that some big firm o’ shipowners what one of the reg’lar liners. But before the 
belonged t’ their church had a boat going set sail there was a strong call for the 
out East on such and such a date, and had Doxology. For, you sce, the free boat had 
offered a free passage for him and the — gone the way of the one that Robert Hutton 
missis and the youngsters, for which they didn’t sail aboard and that other one what 
were very much obliged. pite hed its figure-head ashore. She was 

\ll he'd got t’ do after this was t’ — sighted in the thick of a Pay o’ Biscay ston 
preach his farewell sermon, say ‘Good-bye,’ — lying over with a heavy list t’ port, and sh 
and get his anchor up; but when he'd done was never sighted again. The sky-pilot 
all these things Life played him one of — and them he loved most had been saved | 
those prank it vot a fan y for, and left the wife’s illness, and the thing that looked 
him with his sails all aback. Quite sudden like misfortune turned out t’ be an ut 


the wife was took ill, very ill, and the doctor commonly precious bit 0’ kindliness.” 


aid how she'd not t’ be moved for ever At this moment the grimy face of Shae 
o long on no account. Here was a nice — rach, the Tuskar's cabin-boy, was thrust int F 
turn for a man who was built like he was, the opening of the companion hatch, an ‘ 


a ree'lar tender craft Hfe’'d got too big a down the gap the lad cried a messag ' 


heart t’ go out on his own and leave the wife which brought us all to our feet. 


t’ follow with the bairns when she got well “ Lucania’s coming, skipper. Just sho d 
Side he wesn't over-sure that she was ing her lights round the Kock.’ 


coing t’ get well Amd then, if he missed his Andrew Stecle led the way up the stalls 


free passage his Board o’ Works 'd have t’ Out on the deck he faced about for a ln : 
tump up, and so they’d be that much out — word. 
0 pockst for some other good work. And “Tl tell vou what it is, boys, he si 

When you look a 


so, after turning it over in his mind, he did “ It’s a rummy world. 
it seems to be all change, ane 


at it another it doesn t see 
We've all grown fear 


just what you'd have expected him t’ do. it one way 
He wrote up t’ headquarters saying that = when you look 


he couldn't possibly think of leaving the to alter a_ bit. ae | 
missis, and that he was going t’ wait till clever, and them who don't keep 
he was fit, when they'd all go together on engines on the full-speed mark are like | 
one of the mail-boats. All the same, he get left astern, but—it’s the same rg! ai 

n't going t tand the church being a it was in the beginning: We can only 4 


and we're sailing an © 


loser by hin and so, if vou please, he was a day at a time, pagr 
it’s all mght 


oing t' book a passage for the lot at his charted sea And 
there’s always the 
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History and Imagery 
By the Right Rev. BISHOP BOYD CARPENTER, D.D. 


This is the last article in the series, ‘‘ How Shall I Study the Bible ? 
in the November, December, and February numbers. 


v5 of literature need some 

flexibility of intellect. Stiff and 
inelastic minds lose much; they find it 
impossible to follow the rapid changes of 
the writer's mood; they often mustake 
sarcasm for sober statement: in this case 
they misunderstand the sense of what they 


STUDE?D 


read ; 


1; or they read some passage pregnant 
with imagery as though it were a piece of 
bald literalism: in this case they pervert 
its meaning. Hence the reader does well 
to exercise caution in interpretation; it 1s 
wise to endeavour to catch the spirit of the 
whole before we commit ourselves to any 
final interpretation of the part. Particularly 
lo we need the caution against literalistic 
Inteipretations when we are reading the 
ible, many of whose books are so full of 
imaginative power. 


Some Misconceptions 
Passages will occur to the memory the 
lorceful imagery of which has been ignored 
i order to establish some mistaken but 
well-intentioned theological proposition. The 
lamous passage, ‘* Who shall 
dwell with the Who 


mong us shall everlasting 


among us 
devouring fire ? 
dwell with 
(Isaiah xxwiii. 14), has been 
— to be a description of the doom 
“i awaits the sinful after death ; but 
5 a lact it has no relation with such a 
anyect. A glance at the chapter and a 
tte attention to its dramatic form will 
wow at once the direction in which its 
is to be soucht. 
been called 


The chapter has 
A Rhapsody of Salvation ”’ 
a dramatic 


1S 


picturing of a scene of 


tional distress. 


The people are sorely 


Tessed by the enc rs rey 

f alli my; they have dreamed 
mManees which might save them ; they 
‘ve sent out amb; 


issadors from Jerusalem 
the prophet is on his 
people, 


ue for peace 
‘ch tower; the 


éTmed 
med, wait eagerly 


anxious and 
wr lor any word of hope ; 
= phet is steadfast in his ethical faith ; 
‘annot be wrought without. retri- 
won: he cries out the principle, ** Woe 


others appearing 


to thee that spoilest, and thou wast not 
spoiled” (verse 1). To the declaration of this 
faith, that vengeance waits upon violence, 
the hearts of the people pay little heed ; 
their minds are full of their present distress 
and danger, and they break forth from 
beneath the walls with a prayer for divine 
help: ‘“O Lord, be gracious unto us.” 
The prophet continues to affirm his faith 
in God: good will come: ‘*The Lorp is 
exalted.” Then, as if to damp altogether the 
faith of the people, there comes the announce- 
ment that those sent torth on the embassy 
of peace have returned, and bring news that 
their overtures have been rejected. ‘* The 
valiant ones cry without: the ambassadors 
of peace weep bitterly.” The gates are 
opened ; the ambassadors enter: they tell 
the sad tale of the awful desolation they 
have seen as they journeyed through the 
invaded land. 
the wayfaring man ceaseth . . . the land 
languisheth ; Lebanon is 
Sharon 1s 


“The highways lie waste, 


mourneth and 
ashamed and withered away ; 
like a desert.” The tidings are of despair 
and desolation; the climax of the nation’s 
misery is reached. Then the voice of God is 
heard. Now will IT rise,” saith the Lorn, 
* now will T be exalted,’’ and His glory is to 
be seen in righteousness. He is against all 
evil; wrong wrought by whomsoever will be 
repaid : the invaders’ fire is the fire of God 
burning against sin ; and equally against the 
wrongdoing of the invaders will God’s fire 
burn. His righteousness is impartial. ‘‘ Hear, 
ve that are far off, what I have done ; and 
ve that are near, acknowledge my might” 
(verse 13). Then it dawns upon the godless 
people of Zion that the invasion is a witness 
against the moral weakness of Isrecl. ** The 
sinners in Zion are afraid ”’ (verse 14); they 
shudder as they hear the account of the 
way in which five and sword have desolated 
the land, and as they realise that this, too, 
God hath wrought. 

The steps of retribution are drawing neczr. 


As these evil men recognise thet God gives ro 
shelter to unrighteousness, they cry, ‘ Who 
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dwell with the devouring 


shall 
In other words, who can stand in 


among us 
fire ?”’ 
the day of retribution ? 

answer 


The answer comes 


back—the same which has been 
ever in the mouths of prophets and Psalmists, 
“ He that walketh righteously . He shall 
dwell on high; his place of defence shall 
(verses 15, 16). 
through 


be the munitions of rocks” 
Such a one can unharmed 
the trial. 


The point, therefore, of the passage is 


pass 


that wrongdoing is essential weakness ; un- 
righteousness does not make for robustness 
of character; it fails to forge men of the 
metal which rings true in the time of trial ; 
the upright can stand the fire of trial ; the 
unrighteous fail: they are like stubble in 
the flame ; the fire, in fact, tries every man’s 
work. The passage has no relation to the 
future destiny of individuals ; it treats of the 
circumstances of life which test character: 
utilising the story of invasion, it asks, ‘‘ Who 
The godless know that they 
through the 


can stand ?’ 
cannot; the righteous pass 
furnace unhurt. 


Leaving Aside Prepossessions 
It will be seen, therefore, that we need 
to mark the which the 
employs, and to allow ourselves to be 
carried along the line of his thought, 
fully leaving aside our own prepossessions, 
if we would enter into the true meaning of 


imagery writer 


care- 
This leads me to another 


Words and 


pe ISSCSH( d 


what we read. 
aspect of the use of imagery. 
names which in their earliest use 
only a specific literal meaning may come, 
in process of time, to be charged with deep 
ivgnihicance ; S 
into that of imavery. 
Instance, uses 
for the land of 


spiritual 


metaphorical 
the literal 
St. Paul, for 


Jerusalem as figure 


names pet 


and 
bond- 
liberty. 


suggestion 


minal 
age and the home of 
Galatians iv. 22 
ot a somewhat extended allegory, in which 
Hagar, and Sinai, and the literal Jerusalem 
pint of bondage in religion, 


contains the 


represent the 
and Sarah and the Jerusalem above stand 
for liberty in Christ. 


The Book of Revelation 

Another and still more cleborate sys 
of allegory mects us in the Book of 
lation. The reeder of that book will miss 
the full scope of its meaning unless he 
from the outset the 


Reve 


realises allegorical 


setting of the book. The writer takes the 
Old Testament as his sketch plan. Jerusalem 
is the city of God ; Babylon, the ancient foe 
of Isracl, represents the city of the work 
power ; the Euphrates was a guardian river 
to Isracl: it was to them what the Rhin 
is to European kingdoms: as long as the 
Euphrates bars the way of the more Easter 
foes Jerusalem may rest in peace, 
When we keep this simple fact in mind 
we are prepared to follow the writers 
thoughts in the latter half of his work 
In Chapter xiv. we are taken to Mount Zion: 
we are in the Holy City—the city which 
stands for all that is right, holy, good and 
Christlike: it is the home 
those, that is, who seek to live 
by the divine order, repudiating the way 
It is the camping ground 
Christ ; there we see the Lamb with Hi 
followers: they are those in whom resem 
blance to their heavenly Father may & 


of elect o 


choice souls 


of worldliness. 


recognised : His name is in their foreheads 
As we watch this chosen band of Christ, we 
hear the great and wonderful news, “ Babylon 
is fallen, is fallen, that great city.” Ths 
IS an announcement which must mean Joy 


to all who dwell in Mount Zion ; the power 


of the great world city is destroyed: 
safety of Jerusalem is assured. The Jo} 
tidings, however, are only to be regardte 


as prophetic ; the real overthrow of Babylon 
comes in a later picture—Chapters xvi. 19; 
XVil., when great Babylon comes 2 
remembrance before God. Before this the 
great struggle between good and ev 
between the world conception of life ane 
the divine conception of life, must 
place: all the forces of worldliness usite 
and make war with the Lamb, and the 
Lamb shall overcome them (Chapterxvil. 14) 
But the conflict between Babylon - 
Jerusalem cannot become active till & 
ureat barrier between them has been remov'®. 
In the geography of the scene, the Euphrats 
as I have said, represents this barnet 
Accordingly, the writer tells us that &» 
barrier is removed by the drying up do 
Euphrates (Chapter xvi. 12)5 when this Pr 
e great powers from thé 


tection di appears th “the 
East can invade the Holy Land: “he™ 


te “prepared 
of the kings of the East” is ~ Ph 
(Chepter xvi. 12). 

Now a certain school of poe 
declared that the 1 urkish 


bus 


commentator 


have 
represented by the mver Euphrates; 
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HISTORY AND IMAGERY 


here, again, we must be guided by the 
allegorical setting which the writer has 
chosen. He sets before us Jerusalem or 
Mount Zion as the symbol of the spiritual 
or Christ-idea of life, and Babylon as the 
symbol of the world conception. Both are 
allegorical ; they do not stand for any par- 
ticular cities, but rather for opposing ideas 
of life, It is the symbol of the worldly 
grit, and that spirit may be found in New 
York, or London, or Paris, as well as in 
pagan or papal Rome. In the vision of 
the seer it is Babylon, the constant and 
ireconcilable foe of Jerusalem—the great, 
strong, ever-prevalent power of worldliness 
in thought, conception, aim and motive ; it 
is the Babylon of the world spirit. 

Ifthen, these two, Jerusalem and Babylon, 
are symbols of two opposing spirits of life, 
itis quite out of harmony with the allegorical 
structure of the vision to interpret the 
Euphrates—the natural barrier between 
them—of any one specific nation. This, 
too, like the others, must be some spirit or 
custom or habit of mind or thought which 
acts as a protecting or restraining 
against the outbreak of the unbridled 
worldly spirit. We cannot take Jerusalem 
as Tepresentative of the spirit of faith and 
Babylon as the spirit of the world and 
then make the Euphrates represent the 
Turkish power; all the three, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, and the Euphrates, must be har- 
moniously interpreted. 


pow er 


The Euphrates in the Modern World 
Now there is a very strong and real 
Potective barrier in civilised life which 
— the worldly spirit. We often s say 
that our civilisation is very thin—a mere 
conceals but does not destroy 
¢selfish brute spirit among us. In other 
‘ords, while religious faith is a very strong 
- abiding personal influence in the hearts 
id lives of some, the reli; gious life among 
—_ is little more than a hom: ige paid to 
hion, or the respect yielded 
x eak or crafty people to a prevailing 
habit, There are some, in fact, 
Tuled by conviction ; there are others who 
'¢ by what is conventional. 
stat unwritten law of 


Xercises 


customar y 


who are 
There is a 
conventions which 
4 Teal influence over the lives of 
ne 

ands who cannot be called personally 
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religious. These religious habits or con- 
ventions stand between unabashed and 
brutal worldliness and act as a defensive 
power, sheltering the religious spirit in our 
Christian civilisation. This seems to me to 
be well represented by that great river 
which held in restraint the power of the 
East, and in its measure protected Jerusalem. 
The religious and moral conventions are 
often derided by worldly people as mere 


hypocrisics. We may sadly admit their 
weakness, but this admission ought not to 


blind us to their value. These conventions 
often act as protectives to the growing 
spirit of faith ; they are not religion, in- 
deed they are hardly religious in the deepest 
sense, but they are shelters to the infancy 
of the life of faith. What the wind is to 
the fruit, what the glass is to the lamp, the 
external usages of the religious life may 
be to real religion. 

If so, the loss of them may be more 
seriously injurious than we can realise. Are 
we sure that among ourselves these pro- 
tective influences are as strong as they 
were ? The custom of family prayers: of 
saying grace before meat: of exercising 
some self-restraint on Sunday: of showing 
by outward habits that it is a day set apart 
especially for spiritual interests—are these 
customs so widely and sacredly observed 
as formerly ? Once, too, it was an accepted 
view that the nation was Christian, and that, 
therefore, the recognition of Christianity was 
natural to national life. But this aspect of 
things does not fill the vision of men to- 
day as it once did. Yet these customs and 
view-points operated as helps of the religious 
life and spirit ; they were not religion, but 
they were shelters of the religious spirit, and 
they acted like break-waters against the great 
flood of worldliness. They were barriers de- 


fending the sacred soil which surrounded 
the Holy City: they were to the religious 


life what the Euphrates was to Jerusalem. 

But I must not develop this thought. 
The point which I wish to make clear is that 
places and scenes of Old Testament story 
have been adopted in later Christian and 
even in New Testament literature as symbols 
of the great spiritual struggle which is going 
forward in the world. We need to read 
with minds alive to this great treasure-house 
of Christian imagery. 
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*** We've just called to welcome you back to the square.’” 


The Lady at the Corner House 
By DORA FOWLER MARTIN 


ae had lived at the corner house for “You won't feel lonely now,” Cecil 2 


vears and years, and they had lived consolingly. You've got us to 

just Opposite acro the square, yet they of the dear old square 
never knew cach other till that father laughed \ 
when they all chanced to meet at the um ** Cecil very devoted to his hom 
boarding-house at the seaside Arnott he remarked He was 

Mi was not very plea ed to meet come here but nei all exertem 
them. She had staved on at the cornes returnit at the end of our modest | 
house after her young husband died ten night 

Cals ago mpl because it was central and "A fortoight ot long 
her own property She certain! had not elancing at the excited children 


taved for the sake of the society i_ the ~ ae all I can get, and 1 


juare Indeed the corner house had them alone with the servants, 
alwavs held itself aloof from its neighbour She looked at his kindly, honest sack, ¢ 
She had known ‘Yom Leyland and his three hrewdly suspected that huis servants w 
motherless children by sight for six years have iven him ocession to wag i 
at any rate, had never spoken to them, and prast Ile did not look k* a many ' 
had never intended to peal to ther till ot cletaal that ws to mak 
bate one da planted thes dlown bb lied 

Phe children hid taken it tor crantect that fortnight Like little Cecil, he hae 

‘ he t one ‘ thre hearted belref that ere 

1] il n 


THE LADY AT THE CORNER HOUSE 


The 


‘yo neighbours, who for six years had seen 


\mott was generally ready to go. 


life from opposite sides of the same square, 
found their point of view had been very 
diferent. And each pitied the other in 
secret very sincerely. Mrs. Arnott sorrowed 
over an intellectual man letting his fine 
powers run to seed while he stooped to 
ra niully grasp details about Helen’s frocks, 
ond the state of Paul’s and Cecil’s boots. 
And Tom Leyland thought how she must 
envy him these same children. 

Mrs. Arnott found herself laughing that 


she 


gencrally 
fortnight 


oliday than once 
nly smiled. Then the 
and the Leylands went home. 

Mrs. Arnott went on a round 
By the time got home it was 
October. She felt glad the 
jouse again. After all, it was home, quict 


more 
ended 


of visits. 
mid- 
corner 


she 


to see 


dull she was going to say, 
herself She had 
most forgotten about her neighbours across 


though it was 
t corrected quickly. 
the square, but next dav she was forcibly 
reminded of their existence. 
It was a dismal autumn day, but Mrs. 
\rnott’s drawing-room) looked fai 
m dismal. <A bright fire crackled on the 
earth, big pots of bronze chrysanthemum 


pretty 


gloved in corners, the primrose-tinted walls 
nd the flowered tapestry of the furniture 
ll combined to give a cheerful tone to the 
room, while the fine water-colours and the 
many books added a note of individuality. 
Mrs. Arnott leaned back in her comfortable 
inge chair, and reflected it was too wet 
expect She 
neered whether to read or write letter 


ln lore shy 


calls ol to 


callers. 
had time to make up hes 
nd, the housemaid appeared at the door. 
me trying hard 

ouldn’t quite 
Some children come to see you, m'm,’ 
ad. “Tt's the three little things from 
Toss the way. And they thei 


was not to vigele, but 
succeed, 


me 


She laushe 
ve laugh | outright as she handed het 
stress t] 


Aree well-thumbed cards 


idently their idea of calling,” she 


1ded apologetic lly 


It's ¢ 


Mrs 

Arnott laughed. 

a clear that three original names 
eeeen Cifaced before the names of the 
voung n 

nas had been mscribed in 
‘Sh round hand 

Have 4 

they been un to some 


nuschiet 


Martha, and have they come to appease 
nme ¢ 

Martha shook her head ; 
nothing. 

“Then show them up,” said Mrs. Arnott, 
and, rather surprised, Martha went. 

A minute later the three children filed 
in. Paul and Helen were twins of nine, 
Cecil was seven, and very small and fragile 
for that. 

It was clear that Helen was in charge of 
the party. 

She led the way, saying very politely: 

“We've just called to welcome you back 
to the square.” 

Then she nudged Paul, who went on with 
commendable promptitude : 

“We were so glad to hear that you had 
arrived safely back once more.” 

“T've forgot mine,” said Cecil mournfully ; 
then, cheering up, cried, ‘Oh, yes ; I hope 
you will not go away again for a very long 


she asked. 


she knew of 


time.’ 

“Thank you all very much,” said Mrs, 
Arnott, laughing. ‘‘ Now, won't you all sit 
down? Cecil, come on the chesterfield by 
me,” 

But he was looking anxiously round, then 
sighed deeply and said : 

“Helen's all wrong!" 

“What about?’ asked his 
kindly, while Helen signalled frantically to 
her small brother to be quict. 

But Cecil had fixed his big, pathetic eves 
on Mrs. Arnott’s face, so could not see the 
signalling ; he slipped a rather grimy little 
hand into hers and said confidingly : 

** She said you had afternoon tea and cakes 


hostess 


With sugar on every day, but you see it’s 
not here to-day.” 

* Cecil's too bad!’ said Helen, almost in 
tears; “he spoils it all, and we'd got the 
and everything all so nice; and 
nurse thinks we're playing in the attic, and 
I tidied the boys all myself so beautifully.”’ 

Mrs. Arnott glanced at Cecil’s face and 
believed it, but he, serenely conscious that 
the middle portion shone with soap and 
water, smiled back well satisfied with his own 
appearance. 

* | always have afternoon tea, Helen,” she 
said ; So if Paul will 
ring the bell we'll have it now. I think the 
Was calling vour own 


cards 


‘you're quite right. 
cards are beautiful 
idea 


Well, it was a sort of mixture,” Helen 
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“You see, father said he’d like 
you again, though I don’t think 
he ever thought of us calling. He said when 
I was grown up he'd like me to have manners 


” 


explained, 


us to see 


like you. 

Mrs. Arnott actually found herself blush- 
ing; somehow the artless compliment 
pleased her. 

“Then Paul wanted to know if manners 
were Catching, like scarlet fever, and father 
said ‘ Yes.’ 

“There are 
with manners 

“Your manners are interrupting man- 
ners,”’ interrupted Cecil, who evidently was in 
the habit of listening to his sister with awe. 

“Who interrupted me?” began Paul 
indignantly, but Mrs. Arnott herself inter- 
rupted for the sake of peace. 

“Tm like the Speaker in the House of 
Commons,” turn 
it is to talk next, and I say Helen.” 

Paul knew all about the Speaker, but 
Cecil wanted it explained. When satisfied, 
he seemed to the 
question of Parliamentary procedure, but 
he was silenced by the arrival of tea. 

Most fortunately, Martha had obtained 
cakes with pink sugar on the top. 

Mrs. Arnott was surprised to find the 
she had a notion 


some fellows at our school 


” 


like——_ 


she said. say whose 


desire to go into whole 


children were not greedy ; 


that all children were. She found them 
very easy to entertain. Paul took a very 
intelligent interest in the pictures, Cecil 


made a systematic tour of the rest of the 
house under the guidance of Martha, while 
Helen found plenty to admire in the pretty 
drawing-room. 
“Your room 
Mrs. Arnott,” she sighed ; 
from my frock.” 


different from 
“just as different 


is so ours, 


as your dress is 


Mrs. Arnott glanced from the red stuff 
dress the little girl wore, unrelieved by any 
lace or collar at the throat, to her own soft, 
fine violet gown with its carefully blended 


felt the full force of 
the comparison She felt sorry for the little 
thing with her dwarfed feminine instincts. 


trimmings—and she 


Long before the children wanted her, 
their nurse—who had been informed by 
Martha where they were— made her appear- 
ance, very irate But Mrs. Arnott begged 
them off the punishment which really was 
their due for hpping off without per- 
mission, and the returned home very 
erateful 


“ IT hope you enjoyed our call,” said Helen 
returning to her early dignity of manne 
“We shall be glad to see you any time at 
our house.” 

“Yes,’’ Paul continued, “just drop in 
any time.” 

Cecil looked quite blank this time. 

“I’m coming again to-morrow,” he Said, 
lapsing into originality. 

‘Indeed, you are not, Master Cecil,” 
the nurse crossly, and the door slammei 
behind the visitors. 

The house certainly seemed quiet without 
them. 

‘But one couldn’t do with too much ¢ 
that sort of thing,’’ Mrs. Arnott told hersel 

Tom Leyland called that evening + 
apologise for the children’s intrusion. 
only meant to stay a minute, but somelx 
that minute lengthened out into an how 
After that he often dropped in. They found 
they had a lot of interests in common t 
talk about. Esther Arnott found her lie 
less grey for the new interest he brought int 
it. Tom Leyland discovered that he had 
sunk himself too much in the children, and 
his intellectual outlook was suffering. 

Mrs. Arnott did not see much of Heler 
and Paul and Cecil after their first cal; 
their father had evidently warned them nt 
to disturb her often, but what she did s 
of them attracted her. Then camea chang 
It was when their father’s calls had becon 
more than casual—had, indeed, been for som 
time regular—when Mrs. Arnott had sudden! 
ceased to consider the future and to di 
only on the present, when she had recs 
covered an interest in her clothes and alte 
the way of doing her hair, when, in bt, 
she had turned back the calendar a ie 
life from August to May, and all withat 
any reason at all, she would have told you- 
then it was that the young Leylands * 
closed their original sin. ; 

They had always been untidy little thins 
but that Mrs. Arnott had put down to! 
the nurse—-a poor servant 

yet Ms 
she 


knew she was 
speax 


account of 
unreliable 
Arnott. who usually did not mind 
out, felt that somehow she could not inter 
| affairs of Tom Leylan 


in the domestic 
Beside he knew that he had 

Spare, and perhaps he could not aoe 
better servant. Mrs. Arnotts 
went like clockwork, but then there ¥¢ 


able wore" 


no stint of money, and a cap 


( 
] 
h 
I 
¢ 
h 
af 
a 
th 
he 
he 


id Helen 
manner 
time at 


drop in 


me. 

he said, 
cil,” said 
slammed 
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much ci 
herseli 

ening 

ion. 

someho 

an hour 
hey found 
mmon t 

1 her lie 
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at the head. Mrs. Arnott sighed and 
acknowledged that that made a difference. 
But the young Leylands’ original untidi- 
ness degenerated into something worse. 
No nurse was responsible for the deplorable 
state of Helen’s pinafore, and Cecil was 
quite capable of tying his own bootlaces. 
Then, too, they had developed a habit of 
shrieking and shouting in the square, and 
their favourite spot seemed to be the corner 
of grass just under Mrs. Arnott’s window. 
There was no possibility of an afternoon 
uap if the day were fine enough for them to 
be out. Mrs. Arnott herself saw Paul on 
more than one occasion 
ting her front door bell 
and run away, and very 
leisurely he ran too, an- 
parently courting de- 
tection. But she kept 
his crime dark, even 
from wrathful Martha. 
However, when Cecil de- 
liberately threw a stone 
through the area win- 
dow of her house, she 
felt it time to act. 
Yet, somehow, she 
shrank from reporting 
the children to their 
father; she had ample 
opportunity for doing 
but she couldn't. 
He was absolutely ig- 
horant of their be- 
haviour, of that shi 
Was certain, and she 
did not want him en 
lightened. She deter- 


uned to have a private 
ik with the three 
children themselves, for 
she had a good many 
other bad turns to bring 
home to them besides 
those cited. Indee d, for 
the last month the *v had 
ade themselves as dis- 
agreeabl 


+ 


€ as three in- 
silous children could. 
But before she had 
4 chance of talking to 
eg their father asked 
T question, She 
esitated before she 
alswered, then said 


“**] will take no answer now.’ 
5°3 


“No.” But he had seen the hesitation, and 
charged her with it. 

“‘T will take no answer now,” 
“at any rate, I'll not take ‘No.’ Think it 
over till to-morrow. A man who loves a 
woman as I love you is not shaken off with 
a hesitating refusal.” 

He got up and left her without another 
word, and she sat till far in the night wonder- 
ing what she should say to him. 

Life would look very blank without his 
visits, that was certain; she was always 
sorry to say “Good-bye.” And if she 
married him good-byes would be over— 


he said ; 


| 
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but so would peace and leisure and luxury 
It only there 
the children had 
had first thought them, then she could soon 


She 


been no children—or if 


hac 


been really lke what she 


have loved them as her own. had 


begun to love them sincerely cnough, and 


then they had shown themselves in their 
true colours, and killed her love. She 
wondered vaguely if they were their tru 
colours ; it seemed so unlikely that Tom's 
children should be unmannerly and mean 


and unkindly, yet they had seemed all 
three lately. She was very undecided what 
her answer would be that night, but next 
morning, when she saw Paul in the squar 
tving a tin can on her little pet dog's tai! 


she thought it settled the matter. 
Martha out to fetch 
her, determined to have 


She sent the three 


children in to see 
a straight talk with them. They trooped in 
noisily, all omitting to wipe their dirty boot 

Mrs. Arnott then she 


remembered were to 


Was very 


that 
be formed on het model, so she 


angry ; 
Helen's manners 
managed to 


greet her little guests politely. She noticed 


that the twins looked defiant ; they knew 
quite well why they had been called. It 
suddenly occurred to her that it might be 


a worse punishment to them to be petted 
than to he scolded. Anvwa\ he would try 
to make them ashamed of themselves. She 


turned to Martha, who was leaving the room 
und ordered : 
and 


‘Lunch in ten minutes, Martha ; 


nice one, please 

The servant laughed and hurried away 
“Lunch in the middle of the morning, a 
well as afternoon tea and everything else 
exclaimed Cecil, with an envious sigh 
Mrs. Arnott laughed ; she felt she 
in the reputation for greed at any rate 


Then she set to work and exerted her every 


would 


power to entertain her young guests She 


succeeded beyond her hopes : they evidently 
enjoyed themselves, but the elder ones 
seemed restless and uncomfortable at time 

They none of them seemed so at case as 
they had done on their first visit It wa 


twelve that Helen 
had forgotten her 
doletully aid that 


not till the clock struck 
remembered that she 
music lesson, and very 
he must go 
I don't 


after all 


vant Cecil whined ; 


I wish vou w my stepmother 


and you'd tinish th. 


Mrs. Arnott turned away, and went 4 
look out of the window 


Be quiet!" said Helen angrily, 


Nurse'll say we've missed a good 
of keeping it up 


loud 


But we couldn't do anything, ‘cause 


Paul whispered it 
Voice enough tor his hostess to hy 
bread—and you 
Nights.”’ 


\rnott came back and gently 


broken 
\rabian 

Mrs 
her little guests begone. 

She had plenty to think of as. sh 
alone that 
Cecil’s innocent 
the key to the situation. 

Phat nurse is 


remember 


long, quiet afternoon. Litt 


disclosure had_ given her 


a clever woman as ¥ 


a deceittul one was the outcome 
reflection “She know her reign 
over if ever [do as Tom wishes, and s 
has determined to frighten me away. 


wicked stepn a real 


othe Is quit 


bow, leo care 


children with; 1f she t 


part, thev'd play it right enoug 
this time! 


fom Leyland wit 


them 

Well hie 
Mrs. Arnott 

did not ask him to sit down, 

over, but I want! 


been too clever 
came, and 


received him standing; § 


I've thought it 


he said abruptly. Will you 
me three months ; mind, | promise notin, 
even then 

time, Lsther, to walt; st 


It's a long 


told him. 
sood reason. And | 


because | know you 


cannot errant 


int vou to dismiss your 


once 
She shall go to-morrow,” he sate 
He look urprised, but he asked 1 
que tion 
Mii Arnott felt a sudden plea si 
ould repose such in 
judgment. She had no feat that he 
not take care that the woman » 
nothing from this summary dismiss 
he chilaren are getting on, 
tinued ‘They can manage y 
for a few days with Annie 5 * 
now,” he said, with his unfailing ae 
We cannot talk on 
topics to-night, and I see you “_ 
talk of others.” 


do 
a reason—a vant 
omething else.” 
You shall have he answered sim} 
| ask 
‘| 
: — | 
then we'd have to stay, 
fairy tale 


went | 


itly 


THE LADY Al 
The next day Martha staved ino the 
drawing-room after she had brought in the 
vening post, to remark : 

“Cook has been telling me, m'm, that Mr. 
Leviand’s nurse and the cook-gencral has 
both Jeft in a hurry. 
Levland dismissed the nurse, and she and 
\nnie was that put out that they both 
left on the spot. How them poor children 


They do say as Mr. 


will manage till they get someone else in 
the house is a question !”’ 

Mrs. Arnott sat still for a minute before 
“You 


she remarked, in her gentlest voice : 
know I don't like gossip, Martha.”’ 


“Very soon they had the joy of seeing the injured man recover consciousness’ 


And the trusted old servant retired not 


7 
ubdued by her mustress’s rebuke. 


Mrs. Arnott sat im the 


very 
very 


gloaming that 
fing watching the house 


square 


across the 
She wondered how the poor man 
Was managing alone. 
a for their dilemma ; yet somehow she 
leit she could hardly offer 


opposite 


to help. Indeed, 
wae never dreamt of the second servant 


too, and leaving absolutely 


With the children 
Then suddenly the 


front door Opposite 
ed and a little heure 


Cecil, Sh ‘ 
She could see him standing in i 
sere Ol the 


dashed out. It 


street lamp ; he wore 


THE 


frightened to ask a single question. 
She blamed they reached the house, and an agitated 


CORNER HOUSE 


neither overcoat nor cap, and he looked 
very slight and fragile in his little sailor 
suit. 

* Thet boy will be ill, running out at 
night without any extra wraps on,’’ she 
thought. ‘ How the little fellow needs a 
mother !”’ 

Then she watched him run across the 
square, straight to her own home. She ran 
down to the front door to meet him ; it was 
clear he was in desperate haste. 

She was standing on the steps waiting for 
him when he came up. 

“Oh, come and help us!” he gasped. 


—p. 


‘Father's hurt himself—he’s dead! We 


are all alone !”’ 


She seized his hand and ran with him 
She was too 
At last 


vcross the dark, wet square. 


voice called out to her to come into the 
kitchen 


Paul met her at the door. 

*“‘He’s here!” he 
‘Come quick, please!” 

She entered the big, untidy room, and 


shouted frantically. 


here lay Tom Leyland unconscious on the 
loor, with his head against the fender. She 


saw in a moment what had happened. He 
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had gone into the kitchen on some domestic 
duty, stumbled over a bucket which one of 
the servants just gone had carelessly left by 
the cupboard, had fallen, and struck his 
head against the sharp steel fender. Mrs. 
Arnott could see the nasty red gash across 
his forehead ; it was evidently a severe cut, 
and quite sufficient to render him uncon- 
She knelt down and listened ; 
the worst, at any rate, 


scious. yes, 
he was breathing 
had not happened. 

She got up quickly and spoke to the 
frightened children. 

‘Your father will soon be better,’’ she 
told them, “‘ but you must help me. Paul, 
run across and tell Martha to come at once 
and bring a doctor with her. Helen, get 
me a basin of water and a clean cloth.” 

The children were off in a moment, and 
in a Surprisingly short time Paul was back 
with Martha and the doctor. Very soon 
they had the joy of secing the injured man 
recover consciousness. Half an hour later 
the doctor had stitched up the nasty cut, 
seen his patient safely to bed, and had gone. 
Martha was left in charge of the invalid, 
and Mrs. Arnott turned her attention to the 
three tired, frightened children. She never 
remembered putting a child to bed in her 
life before, but it had to be done ; they were 
far too excited to look after themselves. 

‘* Never mind,” she told them, when they 
laughed at her mistakes, ‘I shall know all 
about it to-morrow, and by that time I 
intend Helen’s frock 
buttons on it, and things won't be so in- 


to have a few more 
volved 

It was late that night before she returned 
to her own home. Excitable little Cecil had 
been overwrought by the accident of the 
evening, and she had to sit 
his bed holding his hand before he could 
But at last he really slept 


a long time by 


to sleep. 


soundly, and, stooping down, she _ kissed 
fn 
‘ 


him and crept softly away. Then, leaving 
Martha in charge for the night, she returned 
to her own home. 

The next few days were busy, anxious 
ones for her. With the help of her own 
servants she kept the two households wine 
and nursed the sick man and looked after 
the three children. Then, at length, th 
doctor pronounced his patient convales 


and strongly recommended a change by the 
sea to complete the cure. pics 

“It can’t be done,” said Tom Leyland, 
when he had gone. 

“Why not?’ asked Mrs. Arnott, who 
was at the tea-table pouring out tea for 
the whole family. ‘“‘ Cecil, dear, bread an 
butter—not cake yet,” she added in a 
aside, and the boy obeyed. Indeed, s 
had not had one single act of disobedien 
to complain of all that week. 

not ?”’ she repeated. 

Tom Leyland laughed. 

“I must get my fresh air servant hunting,” 
he said ; ‘‘ we can’t trespass on your kind- 
ness any longer, Mrs. Arnott.” 

“‘ But if the doctor ordered it——” began 
Mrs. Arnott, when Cecil interrupted be 
with a shout. 

“ Father, I've got the most lovely i 
he cried, waving the jam spoon ecstatice- 
in the air. 

“What is it ?’’ the others were cager! 
know. 

“We'll all go, every one of us, to & 
seaside, and Mrs. Arnott shall come 100, © 
our new mother—like nurse said 3 ' 
shouldn't like, but we shall like it eve 
eo 

Hurrah!’ cried the 
what we ‘ll do! 

Mrs. Arnott looked at Tom Leyland a 


blushed. bles 
‘I think Cecil has solved the provi 


twins, “ thats 


she said. 
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An Old Home of Archbishops 


Croydon Palace and Parish Church 
By W. N. MEDLICOTT 


RCHBISHOP WHITGIFT loved the 

sweetness of the place, especially in 
summer, and “ loved it all the more after he 
had builded his hospital and school” at 
Croydon. Of the long line of Archbishops 
of Canterbury, from Lianfranc to Hutton 
(1757), Whose names are in a greater or less 
degree associated with the Parish 
Church and Palace of the Arch- 
bishops’ ancient manor, Whitgift is 
best known and most gratefully re- 
membered in the town. The glories 
of the Croydon Palace belong to the 
past, but the Whitgift Grammar 
School, and those picturesque alms- 
houses, 
proved out of existence a year or 
so ago, are precious abiding 
possessions. The Parish Church, in 
which Whitgift, as well as the good 
Archbishop Grindal, Sheldon, the 
builder of the Sheldonian Theatre 
at Oxford, and other Primates less 
celebrated, were buried, 
quite as much to the present as 
the past. Though a parish church 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
has existed beside the old Palace 
for a thousand years, the present 
edifice is quite modern, and modern, 
too, is the great development. of 
church life and work of which it is 
the centre. Until 1829, there was 
only one church for the whole of 
the ancient parish of 
Now there are no 


which were so nearly im- 


belongs 


Croydon. 

fewer than 

eighteen daughter parishes, and in some of 
these there are two or three churches. 

The date of the foundation of the old 
church, the predecessor of the present build- 
Ing, is not known. But many still living 
a remember that awful Saturday 

» January 5th, 1867, 

was 

Case by fire, 


when the Parish 
consumed to a blackened car- 
the tower alone esi aping. The 
new chi urch was erected on the foundations 
* the old one by Sir Gilbert Scott, 
lollowed the design of the 
possible 


who 
old chureh as far 
, and reverently used up in the 


5°7 


new walls and arches many fragments of the 
ancient building. The fire destroyed many 
notable monuments, among them that of 
Archbishop Grindal. Whitgift’s monument 
also suffered severely, but some remains of 
it can be seen. The splendid monument of 
Archbishop Sheldon was also irremediably 


CROYDON PARISH CHURCH. 


Sir Gilbert Scott’s church is 
considered a grander structure than_ its 
predecessor. It has a somewhat larger 
ground area, and is of greater height. 

In the list of Bishops consecrated in 
Croydon Church occurs the name of Miles 
Coverdale, translator of the first entire Bible 
printed in the English language. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Exeter by Archbishop 
Cranmer in 155T. 

The church seats about 1,500 persons, and 
the accommodation is not too great for the 
throng it on Sunday 


damaged. 


congregations that 
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CANON WHITE-THOMSON, 


mornings and evenings By reason of old 


associations, the beauty of its services and 


the cumulative etiect of the work of a suc- 
cession of singularly able and popular vicars, 
centre of an almost aston- 
life. 


have shown 


the chureh is the 
ishingly active and abounding church 
lhe Archbishops 


their gratitude for 


of Canterbury 


the pleasant memories 


of their old summer residence by the very 


happy appointments they have in our times 
P} 


made rhe real founder, we understand, 
of the modern church organisation of the 
parish was the Key J M. Braithwaite, who 
died in Ins study while preparing a sermon. 
Ife was succeeded by Dr. G. C. Fisher, after 


Suffragan of Ipswich, Ir, 


wards Bishop 


Pereira, the present gre ithy esteemed Bishop 


ot Croydon, followed, and then came Ih 
Leonard Burrow thre present hi hop ot 
Lewes, who continued and greatly ce veloped 


the work of predecessors three 


vicars of Croydon in succession have become 
indeed, 
regarded, not less than Leed 


and St. Mary, Redelitt a 


Bishops Suftragan Crovdon 


coming to ln 


tepping stone to the ep copat 

The present viear otf Canon 
mson vicar of St Peter 
ind tormer! ot Kan ite incl 
St. Marti Canterbut has am years 


town \ very carnest and able worke 
with a fund of ever-ready delightiully q 
humour, a good preacher, with wide syn. 


pathies, he is just the man for the pla e 
Like so many leading churchmen of the 
present and the past generation, he is on 
of “ Vaughan’s Doves,” and he has man 
interesting recollections of the famous Dean 
who trained him for Holy Orders. One 

these goes back to 1889, when Dr. Vaughar 
Master 
sad news of the sudden death of another of 
Kev. J. M 
Thomson, who is 
prominent West of England 
Colonel Sir F. ] White-Thomson, K.C.B 
was a famous athlete in his Eton and Cam- 


then of the Temple, received t! 


Braithwaite. Car 
third son of 


lis men, the 
White 


churel 


bridge days, and carried off the prize for 


a quarter of a mut 


every distance up to 
Among Canon White 


tive qualities is his love for children 


at St 


Phomson’s most attrac 


Peter's found expression in his vel 


successful children’s service He has 


family of his own, to 
the Hon. Mrs. White-Thomson 
another distinguished West of Englan 
Baron Clinton, wi 


charming little 
a sistel 
churchman, the 2tst 
patron of twenty livings—is entirely devoted 
and to which the vicar devotes as much 
incredibly numert 
rhe vicar 
and this means 


his time as his almost 


gements will 
also Rural Dean 
a large amount ot correspondence and over 
\ll 


work the 


enga permit. 


Croydon 1 
this is in addition to the pans 
which may be 


figures 


ethorency ot 
extent, indicated by a few 


ontributions of the congregat 


some 


TE. THOMSON 


THE HON, MRS. WH 


OFKET 


lly dry 


AN OLD HOME O 


fer church purposes amount to over 45,000 

year; there are 1,400 Communicants at 
Easter; there are 1,000 children in the day 
schools, and nearly goo in the Sunday 
schools and vicar’s classes. 

These and many other evidences of the 
hurch’s adaptability to the present-day 
religious needs are furnished in constant 
sight of that picturesque pile of buildings 
whose walls have witnessed many interest- 
ing and some important scenes vf English 
history. The Palace narrowly escaped demo- 
lition more than a century ago, when the 
(Archbishops forsook 
it for Addington. It 
iell into such disre- 
pair and decay that 
in A-t of Parliament 
authorising its sale 
was obtained in 
and for long after- 
vards it was in the 
hands of a firm of 
linen printers and 
bleachers. In 188g, 
the Duke of New- 
castle bought it and 
presented it to the 
Community of the 
of the Church, 
by whom it is used 
a a girls’ higher 
grade school. 
it has been in their 
hands it has been 


since 


greatly cared for, and 
how one can see the 
principal parts of the 
old place something 
like what they were 
when Primates ke pt 
State in them and 
paid summer visits. The great banqueting 
hall, built or rebuilt by Arc hbishop Stafford, 


pane splendid apartment, 56 feet long and 
35 leet wide, 
roof 


CANON WHITE-THOM 


Kings and Queens 


wit with a magnificent open-work 
of Spanish chestnut. This roof has 
hever been touched by restorers, and_ it 
seems likely to prove eternal 


The wood is 
0 hard, the Sisters s; 


elie iv, that no spider can 
lect a lodgment for its web 


The guard- 
room, or 


Withdrawing 
In good preservation. 
Arundel npleted probably by Ar 

Archibshop Courtney's 


room, is) another 


and Was in 


ume the yery 
€ very room in which the young 
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Dake of Rothesay 
Scotland—was kept in honourable captivity. 
The Long Gallery, in which Queen Elizabeth 
danced galliards with her courtiers, and 
where she presented the Great Seal of 
England to the handsome and gallant Sir 
Christopher Hatton, is also intact, so far 
as the outer walls are concerned, though 
internally it has been cut up into bedrooms 
and class-rooms. The visitor can also see 
Queen Elizabeth's bedroom and the chapel 
said to have been built by Archbishop 
Bourchier, who crowned Edward the Fourth. 
In this chapel there 
is an ancient screen, 
well towards the west 
end of the building. 
Behind it the women 
used to congregate 
for the Holy Euchar- 
ist, the men being 
allowed east of it. 
Queen Elizabeth in- 
sisted on having a 
pew erected there so 
that she could see 
over the screen. She 
was not going, she 
said, to sit among 
the kitchen wenches. 
Laud made many 
improvements in the 
chapel, and Juxon 
restored it after it 
had been desecrated 
by the Puritans and 
used as a kitchen. 
Many other pic- 
tures from the past 
present themselves 
as one thinks of the 
old Palace and its history. One must not be 
overlooked. It is related of Queen Mary I. that 
instead of making costly progresses up and 
down the country she confined her summer 


afterwards James I. of 


SON'S CHILDREN. 


excursions to Croydon, and there her chict 
amusement was to walk out in the company 
of her maids, without any distinction of 
dress, and in this disguise to visit the houses 
of the neighbouring poor, She inquired into 
their circumstances, relieved their wants, 
and often apprenticed at her own expense 
such of the children as appeared to be of 
promising dispositions— a pleasant story of 
one whose historic portrait speaks of little 


clse than sourness, bigotry, and gloom. 
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HE great need of human beings in 
the present day 
said Evelyn Chudleigh. 

** Self-what ?’’ asked Sister Helen. 

She was busy cutting out shirts and did 
not clearly hear her, but Evelyn chose to 
think that she was being laughed at. 

‘“I don’t expect you to understand me,” 
she said stiffly ; ‘‘ you have not time to keep 
up with modern ideas, of course.” 

‘‘Of course not,’’ assented Sister Helen, 
with a momentary twinkle in her eye that 
no one saw but the scissors. 

Evelyn had expected an indignant dis- 
claimer, and the assent left her uncertain 
what to say 


is self-realisation,”’ 


next. 

‘It is impossible to express one’s 
sonality in the narrow limits laid 
by humdrum domestic existence,” she re- 
marked after a pause. 

‘I wish that this 
limits ! ’ 


per- 


down 


flannel had not such 
Helen as 


material with an anxious 


narrow murmured Sister 
she measured her 
glance. 

Evelyn Chudleigh rose majestically from 
her chair. ‘‘I had something to tell vou,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ but I see 
mood to attend to me. 

She swept towards the door, 
Helen laid a detaining hand on her 

‘** Don’t go off like that! ”’ she said. 


that you are not in a 
but Sister 
arn. 


Tell 


me about it. You will not find me in- 
different.” 

Evelyn sat down again—rather reluct- 
antly, it is true ; but still she did sit down. 

‘*T am not one of those who entertain the 
out-worn idea that we ought to be alway 
doing good to people,” she said. “It is 
often far more beneficial to leave them to 
develop themselves; but as the physician 


material to 


are compelled to use our 


uses his cases as deve lop huis 
knowledge, so we 
poorer neighbours as material to develop our 


higher natures.” 
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The Development of Evelyn VN 
By MARY BRADFORD WHITING 


A Story of Resker’s 


Rents 
‘‘I'm afraid there won't be material 
enough for this last pair of sleeves!” mut- 


tered Sister Helen, but then she recollected 
herself. 

‘I beg your pardon,” she said; “d 
go on: it is most interesting.” 

Evelyn looked doubtful for a moment; 
but finally decided to take the remark as 
it appeared on the surface. 

“It is interesting!’ she said. “Ven 
interesting ! Ever since I began to attend 
the lectures I have thought of nothing else 
Professor Vedrienne has such a marvellous 
way of putting things.” 

And who is Professor Vedrienne?” 
was mollified now, and 

herself. more comfortably in the 

she began to expound. 

] don't know 


Evelyn 
settling 


quite 


arm-chair, 
** Heis a genius,” 
what nation has the honour of claiming him 
for he is a complete cosmopolitan. He says 
that patriotism is a barbaric virtue, and that 
savages who seek to defend their 


she said. 


it is only 


root-trees.’ 
He must be a genius! ”’ ren narked Siste 


Helen, but the dryness of her tone was lost 

upon Evel 
* That 

turousl 


what we all say |” she cried rap- 
‘You ought to see his lecture- 
horrid place, wit 


room. It is not a bare, 
benches, but 4 


a blackboard 


lovely rt 


and rows ol 
f lounge with velvet chairs full 
of duche 
‘] should have thought that it would be 
f table for the duchesses if the 


more 
said Sister 


had a velvet chair apiece: 


Helen; but E an was too intent upo! het 
subject to heed the re 
fhe last two lectures have 


“mark. 
been 
went on. “He tole 


we 
ideas of doing § good 


that it 1s only 
at we 


and 
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us that the old 
absurdities, 
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nebulous 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EVELYN 


that the more we develop our cwn higher 
natures the greater will be the sum of human 
happiness and virtue. We all felt how true 
that was! But, as he says that we can 
only develop ourselves by means of others, 
we have all been making plans. Dolly Ches- 
terfield is going to start musical evenings 
for crossing-sweepers ; Lady Brereton has 
sent out invitations to all her friends’ 
chauffeurs to attend a set of lectures on 
British poets and essayists, and I am going 
to open a créche 
in Resker’s 
Rents.” 

The smile with 
which Sister 
Helen had been 
listening faded 
from her face, 
and she dropped 
her scissors with 
a clash. 

“You are 
going to open a 
“4 h S 
said, in a dazed 
tone. 

“Yes,” said 
Evelyn com- 
placently, ‘I 
don't wonder 
that you are sur- 


créche ? 


prised. Since 
you came and 
buried yourself 
In the slums I 
know that you 
have looked 
upon me as a = 


Soulless being ; 
but such is my 
intention,” 

“ But why choose Resker’s Rents ? ” said 
Sista 

ister Helen desperately. “We have a 
small cre he here already which about 
meets the demand. Surely there are plenty 
Ol other places in London ?”’ 

A Smile of s orn curled Evelyn's lip. 

I have seen your 
Lady Ebbsflete took 1 


Gay 


eréche,”’ she said. 
ne there the other 
She was not at all satisfied with 
to you, and when said so 
Ollins, he said, ‘Why don’t vou 
Start one and show us how it ought to 


be done 


Siste 
ster Helen's eye gleamel vindictively 


Sit 


“The que:tion passed unneeded"—p, 512, 


She did full justice to the curate’s good 
qualities, but she also knew his faults, and 
among them she counted his subservience 
to Miss Chudleigh. 

‘Do you mean that you have actually 
made your arrangements ?”’ she said. 

“Oh! I'm so sorry if you think that I 
ought to have consulted you! ”’ said Evelyn 
with some adroitness. ‘‘I hope you won't 
be hurt about it. We shan’t interfere in any 
way with the existent créche.” 

But Sister 
Helen was invul- 
nerable to such 
stabs as these. 
“‘There was no 
need for you to 
consult me,”’ she 
said. “I am 
only a paid 
worker in Kes- 
ker’s Rents; I 
have no author- 
ity here. But 1 
think that over- 
lapping is al- 
ways a pity, 
and there is so 
much of it un- 
fortunately! 
Only the other 
day a woman 
said to me, ‘If 
they must worrit 
about my child I 
wish they’d 
worrit about ‘er 
inalump. One 
of ’em calls 
about ‘air an’ 
another about 
‘er teeth, an’ 
another about ’er goin’ to school an’ another 
about ’er stoppin’ away, till ’'m fair drove 
out of my senses.” 

‘That won't be my line of action !”’ said 
Evelyn calmly. ‘Babies, luckily, have 
neither teeth nor much hair, nor are they 
obliged to attend school.” 

Sister Helen laughed. 

“ They get their teeth, though,” she said. 
“May TI ask if you are going to look after 
them yourself? [ think that you will find 
it rather difficult to cultivate self-realisation 
with squalling infants cutting teeth all 
round you,” 


aterial 
mut- 
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shall 


look 


that when I 
course, shall 
Dolly Chestertield 
and Grieg to 
Brereton 


* On the 
it 
them 
to 


CTOSSINg-sW eepers, 


Is 


contrary, 


cultivate most! Of 
Is 


the 
will 


after mvselt 


jay Chopin 


going 
and Lady 


herself deliver the lectures on poetry to the 


chauffeurs, and do you think that [I am 
zoing to be worsted by them ?” 
‘No; but I think that you may be 
worsted by the babies!’ said Sister Helen. 
However, that is not mv affair. Where is 
your créche to be You will have to be 
careful in choosing your quarters,” 
Oh! we have settled all that!’ said 
Evelyn airily ‘One of the reasons why I 
chose this neighbourhood is that I know a 


most suitable woman who lives here, a Miss 


Parkins. She was a lady's maid in a house 
where I 


d-nt and had to give up her place. Perhaps 


used to stay, but she had an acci- 


\ou know her 
* Yes, [ know her, so far as she will let 
know het She keeps herself to 


herself, as the saving is.” 
‘Well, and you don’t blame her for that 
I should hope 


could expect her to make friends with such 


said Jevelyn. one 


awtul creatures as the people who live about 


here 

[am not blaming het I only say that 
if she holds herself aloof from them they 
are not very likely to bring their children 
lor her to take care of." 

Oh! they'll bring them fast enough! "’ 
Jevelyn no fear of that 

Does that mean that vou are going to 
bribe them asked Sister Helen 

I won't listen to such speeches,’’ said 
I:velyn, her face flushing with annovance 
* T should never dream of doing such a thing, 
and you have no right to suggest it! But I 
know what their hardships are, even if you 
don't, and I am quite certain that if tney 


find that there is a comfortable place where 


they can leave their children free of charge, 
they will flock to it in shoal 

1 won't use the word * brib« again,” 
said Sister Helen, though it seems to me 
that ‘free of charge means much the 
same thing But when vou peak ot 
‘shoals’ it proves that you intend yout 
creche for people who ought not to use it 
We set our tace against receiving any 
children except those whose mothers are 
obliged to go out to work is otherwise it 
Is a mere excuse tor idlene I hie who are 


in work are willing to pay the fourpenci 
day, because they could not get a neighbour 
to feed and look after a child for less Nurse 
}:llis was trained in a children’s hospital, 
and she is thoroughly competent, but Miss 
Parkins She stopped there, for Evelyn 
was down on her like a flash. 

“The craze for routine and system is at 


the bottom of half the evils of the present 


dav,”’ she said. ‘I know what those hos. 


pital nurses are. We had one in the house 
when my father was ill, and she was mor 
bother than 


servants about and spending hours arrang- 


she was worth—ordering th 
ing her cap and her fuzzy bush of hair, Miss 
Parkins like that, 

‘She certainly has not a fuzzy bush of 
said Sister Helen. ‘* Nor is she likely 
to order anyone about! I should imagine 
that 

‘Oh, no, they won't,” said Evelyn cot 
fidently. ‘TI shall take good care of that 
I shall be there myself every day, and eve 


is not thank goodness 


hair,” 


the mothers will order her about 


detail will be under my _ personal supe! 
vision.” 
“Have you had sanitary papers put on 


Helen. 


cried Evely 


the walls ?”’ asked Sister 
deat 
Do vou think that 
shall be able to get some sub- 


a bit, but everybody is mad 


vood creature 
I am made of mone\ 
I dare say | 
scriptions alter 
on their own schemes at the present momen 
and I have to undertake all the initial ex- 
mvseif The very fair! 


ien one thinks of the homes! 


penses house 158 
clean, and wl 
which the children live it is surely a waste 0! 
money to set up a palace and call it 4 
créeche.”’ 

Have vou arranged for a supply 
sterilised milk said Sister Helen, dro 
ping the subject of the wall-papers. — 

Now that’s what I call sheer rubbish 
‘You might as 


said energetically. 
les and 


well feed starving people with truff 
[ should have thought that you had 
sense than that!” 

am too much bitten with 


! said Sister Helen quiet) 


more common 


I dare say you will manag 
a certificate from U 


modern 


Hlowe Vel 


[ suppose vou have 
Public Health authorities about the stat 
of the preniuses 

Evelyn was on her feet by this time, 
the difficulty: of fastening her delicate 
vloves was so great that the question 


unheeded 
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“ Thope you will soon look in on us,” sle 
said warmly, “‘ It is really very nice of you 
to be so interested in my little scheme ! We 
have everything fixed up, and we shall open 
on Monday—so appropriate, isn’t it? I 
vas quite delighted when [ found that it 
happens to be Innocents’ Day f” 

“Let us hope that it is not appropriate, 
since the event commemorated is the Slaugh- 
tr ot the Innocents!" said Sister Helen. 
But Evelyn was gone, and het words echoed 
larmlessly on the empty air. 


The visit had disturbed her peace of mind, 
u 


as soon as the cutting-out was finished 
we went round to see Nurse Ellis, a homely, 
‘omtortable person, who met the ups and 
downs of life with much e juaninity. 

“L think | might as well take my holiday 
next week,” she 
the tale It is a good deal overdue, and 


[ s 
\ hould lhe to be at home for the New 
ear 


But would that be 


said when she had heard 


a good plan sand 
“Surely it 
ok like abandoning the field to the 


‘ster Helen, much 
vould lo 


Vacer 


Sul prised, 


“ The créche will be empty, whether 1 go 
for my holiday or not,’”? said Nurse Elils 
imperturbably. ‘* All the mothers will rush 
to get the advantage of free food and care 
for their children. But the week aiter we 
shall be fuller than we can hold, so [T may 
as well have a holiday while [ can.” 

“Well, vou must settle that with the 
committee,’ said Helen, feeling 
slightly disappointed at the flat reception 
of her news. 

Pride forbade her to go near the new 
créche, but curiosity did battle with pride 
and finally deteated it. On the Monday 
afternoon she found her feet turning obsti- 
nately in the direction of the street in which 
it was situated, and though she felt that 


Sister 


she was making a mistake she did not torce 
them to retrace their steps. 

It was a pretty scene that met her eve 
as she entered, so pretty a scene that she 
chd not wonder that Mr. Collins stood in 
the doorway of the rovm = transtixed with 
admiration. Miss Parkins lodged over a 
wood store, and the man who rented it 
having recently gone bankrupt, the place 
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had been cleared out by an enforced sale. 
To carpet the floor and order yards of bright- 
coloured stuff for the draping of the walls 
had been easy and comparatively inexpen- 
sive, and the effect was certainly very 
charming. There was no fireplace, but a 
large oil stove stood in the centre, while 
paraffin lamps were suspended from the 
walls. A long, low divan, made of rough 
boarding and covered with blankets and 
cushions, ran round two sides of the room, 
and on it lay a fine assortment of infants, 
while others sat upon the floor, watched over 
by Miss Parkins; and Evelyn, her delicate 
beauty rather enhanced than disturbed by 
her exertions, walked up and down holding 
a sleeping child in her arms. 

“Isn't it perfectly exquisite ? ”’ 
the curate, and for the moment Sister Helen 
was inclined to agree with him; then het 
look of appreciation faded and she felt a 
critical spirit steal over her. 

“This would be a regular death-trap it 
a fire were to break out!’ she said 

Mr. Collins looked pained by her lack of 
enthusiasm 

‘There is no reason why a fire should 
break out,”’ he said. ‘‘ We have hung the 
lamps well out of reach.” 


breathed 


‘‘ T suppose you mean to have cots tor the 
babies when you are a little more in orde1 
said Sister Helen. ‘‘ They will roll oft that 


” 


divan to a certainty ! 

One of them did roll off even as she spoke, 
and when Evelyn turned round at the sound 
of the cry that it raised she saw Sister Helen 
with it in her arms. 

‘Can’t you hold a child better than 
that ?”’ she said good-humouredly. ‘ You 
are making the poor little thing squeal most 
fearfully. Now, mine went to sleep as soon 
as I took it in my arms.” 

“And mine is squealing because it bumped 
its head on the ground!" said Sister Helen 
rather hotly Phat divan is a most unsafe 
contrivance 

“When Lady Ebbstlete and I visited your 
créche a child was s juealing because it had 
bumped its head on the iron rail of its cot, 
said Evelyn, and Mr. Collins beamed all 


over his face at the sharpness of the return 


thrust Phere was clearly no more to be 
said at the present moment, and, takin; 
her rebuff in good part, Sister Helen asked 
how many babies had been admitted 


* You had better ask how many we have 


turned away!”’ said Evelyn triumphantly, 


**Whole processions of mothers trooped up 
to the door this morning, and we had quite 
a business to get rid of them when we had 
taken in all we had room for. It is reall, 
refreshing to see how they respond to one’s 
little efforts !’ 

sister Helen could have replied that to be 
relieved of the care of their children and to 
know that they would be well fed without 
any expenditure on their part was enough to 
make them responsive ; but she shrank from 
Saving anything that could be construed into 
a jealous attempt to depreciate the rival 
establishment, so she merely remarked that 
she was sure they must be gratified by such 
an auspicious beginning, and depositing her 
now pacified charge in Miss Parkins’ arms, 
she took her departure, wondering when she 
should hear of the first catastrophe. 

She was fully prepared to hear of it on 
Tuesday, for all the conditions of the venture 
seemed to her to be so unsound that sh« 
could not believe that twenty-four hours 
would pass without their breaking down; 
not only Tuesday, however, but Wednesday 
also passed peacefully away. Evelyn, it is 
true, looked cross and dishevelled when 
Sister Helen met her coming awav, but all 
the mothers were loud in theit praises, and 
took delight in saying that Miss Chudleigh 
was a “real lidy,” and that it was a pity 
that there were not more like her down 
that way. 

“We may as well let Nurse Ellis know 
that she can stay for a fortnight,” said Sister 
Helen to herself on Thursday evening, when 
she returned from her rounds. ‘ She wants 
the holiday dreadfully, and it would be a pity 
to bring her back if the créche is still empty.” 

T'm off there now cried a voice behind 
her at this minute. ‘An’ you'd better 
come, too; they’re a-murderin’ of ’em, 
that’s wot they are!” 

Who were being murdered ?. Sister Helen 
paused in bewilderment as two women shot 
by her, hair streaming, arms bared to the 
shoulder, manifestly ready for action. It 
was in the direction of the street in which 
creche was situated that they 


were bending their te} and Sister Helen 
ave chase without delay 

No doubt about the cene of the trouble 
turned the corner of the street ! 
\ seething mob assaulted the door, and wild 
houts rose upon the au 
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“Slapped ’im, she did! till the ncigh- 
bours ’eard ’is screams five doors off !”’ 

“The doctor says it’s the sour milk that's 
‘arf killed my Minny, pore little soul. She's 
bin in fits right through the blessed night !”’ 

“ An’ let my Nellie burn her face some- 
thing ‘orful, crawlin’ up against that narsty 
stove! She’s a fraud, that’s wot she is, an 
we'll ’ave the law on ’er!”’ 

A fresh tumult of blows on the door fol- 
lowed these accusations 
so fierce that they threatened to batter in 
the panels, but not a sound came from 
within, and now a fresh cry arose. 

“She's sold that’s game! My 
‘usband, ’e saw a piece in the paper wot said 
that a lot of them rich Americans wanted to 
buy British childring for slaves. You bet 


blows so heavy and 


"em 


that’s wot she’s gone an’ done! ”’ 

The more absurd a report is, the more 
chance it has of being believed—such was 
Sister Helen's opinion, and it was justified 
in the present instance by the universal 
credence that the cry obtained. 

“We'll kill ’er as soon as we git ’old of 

“We'll tear 'er eyes out of ’ead for 

These and other threats still more appal- 
ling were bandied about on all sides, and 
when Mr. Collins appeared on the scene he 
simply bristled with rage. 

“How dare you speak in such a way of 
one who has been your good angel ?’’ he 
cried; but Sister Helen caught his arm as 
unceremoniously as if he had been a school- 
boy. 


” 


“ Keep quiet, for goodness’ sake!’ she 
said. ‘* Their blood is up, and if you anger 
them we are done for! You must get into 
the house from the back and open the door. 
Nothing will pacify them but the sight of 
their children,”’ 

He started to her, but 
had gone more than a step or two an upper 
window suddenly opened and they beheld 
the distraught countenance of Miss Parkins. 


obev betore he 


There was a momentary silence at sight of 
her, and she took advantage of it. 

“Wait a bit. I'll come and let you in,” 
she said. couldn't before, because she 
Said she should die if I did. 
by the back but the 


Safe,”’ 


She's made oft 
way, babies are all 

She disappeared with the last words, and 
m view of the hostile aspect of the crowd 
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Sister Helen admired her courage in stick- 
ing to her post instead of fleeing with her 
patroness. Another minute and the door 
was unbarred and frantic women tumbled 
over one another in the doorway, wild to be 
in first. 

“TT wish I could think it was unalleyed 
love for their children,’’ said Sister Helen 
to herself ; ‘‘ but I am afraid that the craze 
for excitement has a great deal to do with 

She made her way in resolutely through 
the struggling mass, for she was by no means 
sure that poor Miss Parkins was out of the 
wood yet, and it was not fair that she should 
be left to bear the brunt of Evelyn Chud- 
leigh’s delinquencies. 

Nor were her fears unfounded. <A chorus 
of wails had been heard as soon as the door 
was open, and dashing into the créche, each 
mother loudly proclaimed her infant's 
wrongs. 

“* Screamin’ ’imself black in the face, pore 
little angel!” 

“Got ’er wrapper right over ’er mouth, 
an’ chokin’ ’erself right into ’er grave!”’ 

‘“A bottle full of sour, cold milk, fit to 
turn the stummick of a 'orse, an’ the child a- 
suckin’ at it like a blessed seraphim !” 

**A scratch all down of its cheek from one 
of ’er nasty brooches an’ things!” 

These were some of the furious exclama- 
tions that met her ear, and feeling that she 
could say nothing to appease them, she drew 
Miss Parkins aside and asked her for the 
rights of the story. 

‘* We got on beautiful the first two days,” 
said Miss Parkins, sniffing hard to keep back 
her tears. ‘‘ Miss Chudleigh gave the chil- 
dren bottles whenever they cried, and my 
married sister came in and helped us a lot. 
But to-day she couldn't come, and the babies 
were cross and didn’t seem to care for their 
bottles, and Miss Chudleigh—I hardly like 
to say it, but she did slap one, and it 
shrieked so loud that someone heard it and 
came to see what was the matter. And then 
a report got about that the children were 
being murdered, and the women came run- 
ning and calling out awful things, and Miss 
Chudleigh locked the door, though I tried to 
make her understand that it was the worst 
thing she could do ; and she got so frightened 
that I told her she had better get away at 
the back and leave me to manage them.” 

She was not an heroic figure, certainly, with 
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her little pink nose and her water eyes ; 

but Sister Helen felt an unbounded admira- 

tion as she listened 

You shall not be harmed, 
“Tt is no good going into explana- 

tions while but I will 

make them understand by and by that you 


anyway,” she 
said 
they are so excited, 


to blame.” 


were in no wa\y 
look for 


‘T must go and 
eigl burst in Mr 
Who knows where she may be ?”’ 

‘T should think that she is probably ex- 


Miss Chud- 
Collins at this moment. 


pressing her personality in a taxi-cab,” said 


able to open her less pretentious but far 
efficient establishment, that 
time to wonder what had 
cause of all the trouble. 


more she had 


become of the 

An ominous gloom in Mr. Collins's manner 
led her to fancy that he knew more than he 
chose to allow, and one day she ventured 
to ask him what had become of the carpets 
the the 
the lamps 

They are sold,” he 


and curtains, fecding-bottles and 


said shortly, “and 


the rooms are given un.” 
Wounded feeling evidently 


struggled in 


: 
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Sister Helen; but the allusion was lost 
upon him, and he was merely pained by 
her unsympathetic tone. 


But Sister Helen had other things to think 


of than Evelyn's probable fate Kesker’s 
Kents was in a ferment, damaged babies 
were continually being brought for her 
inspection, and the fact that a child with 


measles had been unsu piciously admitted 


sent an epidemic running through the place 
like wild-fire. It was only when the worst 
was over, and Nurse Ellis was once more 


his breast, but he was a loyal little fellow, and 

that there was 

any tlaw in the object of his devotion. 
“Miss Chudleigh 


somely,’’ he 


he was not going to admit 


behaved very hand- 
cave me a cheque 


claims after 


said “She 
for five pounds to satisty all 
the sale of the things, and when I sent her 
what told it to 
Miss 

* And did she express no regret for what 
had happened ?" said Sister Helen, unable 


to kee p back 


remained she me to give 


Parkins.” 


the question, 
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Mr. Collins drew himself up with a digni- 
fied air. 

‘She told me when I went to see her that 
she had been very badly treated,”’ he said ; 
‘and I agree with every word she uttered ! 
She spoke most beautifully about her need 
for self-realisation and how she had been 
disappointed in finding a suitable oppor- 
tunity for the development of her higher 
nature in Resker’s Rents. I could not pos- 
sibly repeat what she said—it was a sacred 
confidence ! 

Sister Helen could have smiled, but she 
repressed the inclination. Stoutly as he 
defended Evelyn, it was clear to her that 
he had been repulsed, and she would not 
say a word that could hurt him. 

“Perhaps she will come again and try 
some more favourable plan,”’ she said 
kindly; but his gloomy face did not 
brighten. 

“She is going to Japan with Sir George 
and Lady Brereton,”’ he said, 


‘But I thought that Lady Brereton was 
giving lectures to chauffeurs?” said Sister 
Helen. 

** She was,”’ said Mr. Collins sadly ; ‘‘ but 
the chauffeurs refused to come unless they 
had supper every time, and naturally that 
annoyed her. She has heard of some won- 
derful Japanese philosopher who develops 
the higher nature by contemplation, and she 
has offered to take Miss Chudleigh out to try 
his system.” 

“Well, anyway, that will be less harm- 
ful than spreading measles and feeding 
babies out of insanitary bottles | ’’ said Sister 
Helen. 

She felt herself to be rather brutal ; but, 
after all, Mr. Collins would realise in time 
that he had been fortunate indeed in escap- 
ing from the toils, while for her own part she 
could not help heaving a sigh of thankful- 
ness at the thought that Resker’s Rents 
would no longer be expected to assist in the 
development of Evelyn, 


bo 
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WEAVING IN SHADOW 


86 N one of the famous lace-shops of Brussels there are certain 

retired rooms devoted to the spinning of the finest and most delicate 
lace patterns. These rooms are altogether darkened, save for the 
light from one small window falling directly upon the pattern. There 
is only one spinner in the room, and he sits where the narrow stream 
of light falls upon the threads he is weaving. ‘* Thus,” you are told 
‘| by your guide, **do we secure our choicest products. Lace is always  /*%* 
Ms more delicately and beautifully woven when the worker himself is in I 
-| the dark and only his pattern is in the light.” sc 

Does not the same beautiful and mysterious result appear in work fsx 
of any kind, when surrounding shadows compel the toiler to fix his  [* 
attention solely upon the task in hand—the task upon which falls the — [3. 
concentrated light of life? When a soul finds itself shut in by dis- [x 
appointments, trials, bereavements, disciplines or physical limitations [* 
to its divinely appointed task, the one thing it is best fitted to do or = [® 
teach in this world, how marvellously the pattern is wrought! What se 
new power and beauty appear in both work and character! That — [>] 
one small window through which falls the light of heaven full upon = [© 


our task is, how often, the essential condition of highest achievement. —_ |. 

84, 24, 32, 84 84 84 54 82 ube 
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Our Quotations Competition 
By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 
Second Prize: The “Encyclopzdic Dictionary ” 
Six “Caffeta’ Coffee Makers, and Book Prizes 


[ AILY I am receiving entries for 

THE QUIVER Quotations Competi- 
tion, and there is every indication that 
this Competition will, as far as numbers 
and interest go, be as successful as the 
previous ones. 

The entries are various, but already I 
have received a number of entries con- 
taining only one quotation. It must be 
remembered that the Competition is for 
a selection of quotations sufficient to fill 
two pages of THE QUIVER—similar to the 
pages devoted to “ Beside the Still 
Waters.”” It will be a considerable help 
to the adjudicator if competitors will 
write plainly. 

I would again point out that the last 
day for receiving entries is April 30th, 
so that there is no time to be lost. 

Competitors should address their en- 
velo] eS 

The Editor, 
THE QUIVER, 
La Belle Sauvage, 

Competition. London, E.C. 

Conditions 

The prizes will be awarded to the most 
helpful, most original selection of quota- 
tions suitable for the two pages which 
we usually devote to ‘“ Beside the Still 
Waters.” 

The total length of each selection must 
not exceed 1,300 words ; there must not 
be more than two short poetical quota- 
tions, and the paragraphs must be short 

altogether, about a dozen or fifteen in 
number. 

Further than this, the following condi- 
tions must be strictly observed :— 

1. Each selection of quotations must be 
accompanied by the special coupon (which 
appears in the advertisement section of this 
with the name and address of the 
competitor, 


issue 


The selection must be received by 
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the Editor by April 30th, IOI 2. This allows 
plenty of time for readers all over the 
world. 

3. The quotations must be clearly written 
on one side of the paper only. 

4. The decision of the adjudicator is final 


Bishop Boyd Carpenter has kindly con- 
sented to act as adjudicator for this Com- 
petition. 

First Prize : £10 in Goods 

The First Prize will be an order on 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn, 
Tondon, for the delivery of £10 worth of 
goods. ‘The winner may visit Messrs 
Gamage’s Stores and personally choose 
the prize, or may make a selection from 
the catalogues of the firm. 


Second Prize: The ‘‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary” 

For the Second Prize I am giving a 
complete set of the “ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary.” ‘This is a handsome work 
in eight volumes, costing 43 net per set. 
It contains upwards of 3,000 illustrations 
and a series of 70 original coloured plates. 


Six Prizes of Coffee Makers 
‘The next six in order of merit will each 
be awarded one of the splendid “ Caffeta” 
Coffee Makers in solid copper, of the 
largest size, to hold eight cups, and cost- 
ing 25s. ‘The Caffeta makes delicious 
coffee in a few moments; all that 1s 
required is to put the water and the 
coffee in, mixing both well with a spoon 
and in a short time a whistle blows to 

tell you that the coffee is ready. 


Twelve Book Prizes 

In addition to these valuable prizes, I 
shall be pleased to award twelve hand- 
some Book Prizes to the next in order ol 
nerit, so that there will be twenty prizes 
in all. 

Selections may be sent in at any time 
April 30th, but they must be 


accompanied by a coupon 


before 


to 


re 


BESIDE STILL 


In His Ways 


‘thou a burden share, 
Added to thine by wakened sympathy, 
Divine the flash of inspiration caught 
To illustrate the holy mandate taught / 
Because thou servest, all thy mintsir 
Shall blessed be. 


If thou canst bring thyself 
To sow the best, though others veap the gvain , 
If thou hast known the fruts of self-denial, 
Or borne another's fault, another's trial , 
Because thou givest, loss to thee is gain— 
‘Tis not in vain 


Thus, toiling on thy way, 

Striving and straining unto heights above ; 
Willing, of all thy Joy and strength to share , 
Ready, thy fellow-trav'lley's load to bear ; 

Giving and serving, thou shalt learn to love— 

And that to prove ! 
FLORENCE M. DYALL. 


wt 
* your lips into the habit of speaking 


gently and you will find the whole 
world will change its face to you, and all 
because you have learned to put the small 
Worries beneath your feet and deal only with 
the facts of life and the blessings that are 
yours. 


need not pick up worries, 


You can get them anywhere as you 
§0 along. — A. Wuttnry. 
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“Sermons in Stones” 
NE of the most beautiful yet a most 
pathetic scene of nature is located 
near Allen’s Park, Colorado, in the Rocky 
Mountains. It is a pine tree growing in a 
crack in a large rock, and looks almost as 
if the tree had split the rock in trying to 
find an opening through which it might 
grow. 

No doubt the seed was dropped in the 
rock or crack by a bird or carried by a 
strong wind, and finding just a little dust 
perhaps in which it might grow, it spread 
apart the pieces of stone until now it is a 
large and strong tree which is not less than 
one hundred years old. 

Somebody has called it “ The Rock of 
Ages,”’ and as one stands and looks upon 
it he thinks of the goodness of God, for if 
God gives such strength to the trees of His 
forests, to overcome such a great obstacle 
as this, how much more will He help us who 
trust in Him to overcome the small things 
which so often cross our path. 


In Little Things 


HEY were sowing flower seeds, so tiny 
that they looked like greyish brown 
dust, and had been mixed with fine sand and 
sifted over the seed box for easier handling. 
“It does not seem possible for those 
atoms ever to sprout into roots and leaves, 
branches and buds, and then burst into 
glorious bloom,’’ said one of the workers, 
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There was a touch of wondering, reverent 
awe in her voice. 

‘“So many things come to pass that do 
not seem possible—that would not be pos- 
sible with anyone but God,” replied the 
other. ‘‘It sometimes seems to me that 
He loves to put precious and beautiful things 
into such small compass for the very pleasure 
of working the miracle of development and 
transformation.” 

If this be true in the natural world, it 
is equally true in the spiritual. It is not 
always the big things, done in the sight of 
all men, that accomplish the greatest good. 
The “ little deeds of kindness’ and “ little 
words of love’ help on the progress of the 
Kingdom wonderfully. 

It is indeed true, as Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler has said: ‘‘ Often the most useful 
Christians are those who serve the Father 
in little things. He never despises the day 
of small things, or else He would not hide 
His oaks in tiny acorns or the wealth of a 
wheatfield in bags of little seeds.’’—Cora S. 
Day. 


Christ our Sun 
ig is said that the sweetest side of any 
fruit or vegetable is the side which 
grows toward the sun. There is no doubt 
that the sun has a great deal to do with the 
beauty and flavour of the fruits which are 
the delight of man. In this casual observa- 
tion, as in so many facts from nature, rests 
a beautiful spiritual lesson for us all. What 
the sun is to the natural world, that, and 
much more, is Christ to the world of spiritual 
things. As the sun influences the fruits and 
vegetables of the earth, giving them beauty 
and lusciousness, so Christ sheds an influence 
over the life of many and gives them beauty 
of character and purity of heart. 


What a Hammer Did 
W* are constantly finding illustrations 
of the truth that a wrong, small in 
itself, if allowed to remain, will cause great 
trouble. An improper word because “I 
didn’t think’”’; a task neglected because 
“1 forgot’ ; or a habit indulged just this 
once,”’ will have a greater effect than for 
the time being. 

Several years ago, while a boat was being 
built, a hammer was nailed up in the bottom. 
Whether the workman knew it or not, he 
did not take it out, and the boat was finished 


and put to service. Every time the boat 
rocked, the hammer was thrown back and 
forth, until little by little it wore first a 


track, and then through the planking, down 


to the copper plating, before anyone knew 
it was there. The copper was all that kept 
the vessel from sinking. 

A little thing, you say, in the beginning ; 
yes, simply the loss of a hammer ; but how 
serious the result! And more serious, was 
it not, because it was hidden away where no 
one could see it ? ; 

The thoughts which we shut in our hearts 
for fear people will see them are the ones 
which, some day, we will find the cause of 
much mischief. The Psalmist says, “ Be- 
hold, thou desirest truth in the inward 
parts’; and then he prays, ‘ Cleanse thou 
me from secret faults.” 


Be Strong 


B® strong / 
We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift ; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle ; face it ; ‘tis God's gift. 
Be strong / 
Say not the days are evil ; who's to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce. 
O shame / 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely in God's name 
Be strong / 
It matters not how deep-entrenched the way, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 
Faint not, fight on / 
To-morrow comes the song. 


oe is the cradle of eternity. As the 
man is to the animal in the slowness 
of his evolution, so is the spiritual man to 
the natural man. Foundations which have 
to bear the weight of an eternal life must be 
surely laid. Character is to wear forever; 
who will wonder or grudge that it cannot be 
developed in a day ?—H. DruMMonD. 
VERY shadow has its light ; every night 
has its morning; every pang of pain 
has its thrill of pleasure ; every salt tear has 
its crystal beauty ; every weakness has 1ts 
element of strength ; every loss has its gain. 
So all through life these balancings run.— 
J. R. 


Friendship 


HE world would be more happy if pet 

gave up more time to an inter- 

course of friendship. But money engrosses 

all our deference, and we scarce enjoy 4 

social hour, because we think it unjustly 

stolen from the main business of our lives. 
Rt. SHENSTONE. 
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MARCH 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


Sunday 
Dinner.—Stewed breast of lamb, mashed 
potatoes. Baked rhubarb pudding, 


boiled custard 
Cold roast shoulder of 
Winter salad. Le 


Supper lamb. 


mon cream. 


Monday 
Dinney.—Turnip soup. “on the 
plate.” 
Supper Lamb cutlets, peas, baked savoury 
potatoes, 
Tuesday 
Dinner.—Cold lamb potatoes baked in the 
oven Vermicelli pudding, 


Supper Poad-in-the-hole, tewed 


Cold milk 


celery. 
pudding 


und jam. 


Wednesday 
Dinney.—Minced lamb. Boiled ay 
lings 

Reefsteak pudding. 


ple dump- 


Supper 


Bake d a} ples. 


Thursday 
Dinner.—Mince and macaroni, fried potatoes 
Stewed rhubarb, rice pudding. 
Supper.— Buttered egys with shrimps. Rail- 
way pudding 
Friday 
Dinner Haddock soup. Cold railway 


pudding 


Supper Fried whiting, inchovy sauce, 


Savoury rice 


a famuly of 


Saturday 
Dinney.—Dutch hare. Minute pudding. 
Supper.—Vork chops. Poor knights. 


N.Z.) lamb is now at its best, 
red and carefully cooked, 
it is equal in appearance and flavour to the 
best Scotch or Welsh meat 

As there are several “ brands” 
‘chilled’ meat, the 
should make a point of obtaining her joints 
rt habl 
uarantee for 


Canterbury 
and if properly prepa 


of this 


froze n or hous wife 


from a firm—one whose name Is a 


only first-class comestibles 


When purchasing, she should ascertain for 
neth of time the 


of cold toraye, 


what | lamb has been out 
and if the meat is completely 
it is always 
not hot 
pl we fora < ouple of before it 1s 
cooked, I are divided into four parts, 
which are and hind quarters. 


thawed. I-ven if this is the case, 


advisable to stand it in a warm 
hours 

ambs 
sold as fore 
Phe butcher will, on request, cut the quarters 
into and on this occasion he 


shoulder, and 


smaller joints 
must be asked to separate the 
joint the 
The shoulder 
cooking, 


joint for 


neck and breast bones. 
whilst the 


and will provide a mice 


can be roasted 
stew 1S 
little 


Sunday's supper. 


Stewed Ereast of Lamb 
suffice for 
therefore 


The breast alone will hardly 
four or five 
the whole of the fore-quarter, 


houlder (and four cutlets for the 


rsons, 
epung the 
evening 


, thers 
matters dealt th in this defariment Letters, 


iil he (to The llome Department, 
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meal on Monday) must be requisitioned for 
this dish. 

Take the skin off the meat, cut it into 
neat joints, and season each piece with 
pepper and salt ; lay them in a frying-pan 
in which a little dripping has been melted. 
Turn them about with a fork so that each 
piece becomes slightly browned all over, then 
place them in a stewpan, cover with water 
(if stock can be used so much the better), 
and simmer for two hours. By this time 
the meat should be quite tender, and may 
be lifted on to a hot dish and placed in the 
oven. 

Strain off the gravy, thicken it with a 
little piece of butter rolled in flour, give one 
boil, and pour over the meat. Garnish the 
stew with sippets of bread lightly fried in 
dripping. Mashed potatoes and green peas 
(dried) are suitable vegetables. Dried peas 
may be bought in little mesh bags or card- 
board boxes. Instructions for cooking are 
provided with the peas, and if these are 
carefully carried out, a dish of deliciously 
tender and well-flavoured vegetable is the 
usual result. 


Baked Rhubarb Pudding 

[his is prepared in the same manner as 
the ordinary boiled pudding, except that 
before the basin is lined with suet crust, 
the former should be well buttered and freely 
sprinkled with brown sugar. The pudding 
requires no cloth, but if the oven is very 
hot and the paste is in danger of becoming 
too hard and brown, a greased paper should 
be laid over the top and removed from time 
Stand the basin in a 
baking-tin, in order that any juice which 
boils out may be saved, and bake in a 
moderate oven for two hours. 


to time if necessary. 


Winter Salad 

Ingredients. alf an endive, one forced 
lettuce, one stick of celer y, a small beetroot, 
‘wo or three spring onions, and two mealy 
potatoes. 

For the Sauce.—One saltspoonful of salt, 
two saltspoonfuls of dry mustard, two of 
moist sugar, three tablespoonfuls of salad 
oil, one of 
vinegar. 

Mash the 
mustard together in a basin ; 


anchovy sauce, and two of 

potatoes, salt, sugar and 
then add the 
: 
oil, drop by drop, stirring continuously until 
the sauce is like a thi k batter. Shred the 
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onions very finely, and add them, with 
the anchovy sauce, to the dressing. (The 
vinegar must not be put in until the salad 
is to be mixed.) 

Wash the endive, lettuce, and celery in 
cold water, drain well, shred the endive and 
celery, and tear the lettuce leaves into 
little pieces with the fingers. Put these into 
a salad bowl, add the vinegar to the sauce, 
and pour it over the salad, tossing the 
vegetables with two silver forks so that they 
become well coated with the sauce. Decorate 
with thin slices of beetroot. If liked, a hard- 
boiled egg, cut into pieces, can be added. 
It is very important that the oil used for 
making salad dressing should be pure, and 
the olive oil for this purpose should be 
purchased from the chemist in preference 
to the grocer. Much so-called “ olive oil 
bears no relationship to the little green fruit 
of Spain and Italy, but is derived from 
totally different and not so pleasing sources. 


Lemon Cream 

Beat two eggs with a tablespoonful of 
milk, and rub 2 oz. of loaf sugar on the 
rind of a large, clean lemon. Put the sugar, 
with a pint of milk (minus the tablespoonful), 
into a stewpan. When the milk boils, pour 
it gradually on to the beaten eggs. Return 
the mixture to the pan, let it stand near, not 
on, the fire, until it thickens. It must be 
stirred gently all the time. When of the 
correct consistency, pour it backwards and 
forwards into two jugs until cold. Serve in 
a glass dish or custard glasses. Vanilla or 
any other approved flavouring can be sub- 
stituted for lemon. 


Turnip Soup 

Peel and slice eight turnips and two 
onions, and cut the centre part of a head 
of celery into dice. Put 2 oz. of clarified 
dripping into a large stewpan, with a tea- 
spoonful of caster sugar and half that 
quantity of salt. When the dripping has 
melted, fry the vegetables lightly, then add 
1 quart of water, and boil gently for one 
hour. Mix 2 oz. of flour with a pint of milk, 
pour into a saucepan and stir over the fire 
until it thickens. When the vegetables are 
tender, pass them through a sieve, add the 
thickening, and let the soup become quite 
hot. A little sago or tapioca can be worked 
into the soup if desired. Children are often 
fond of slices of cold boiled potatoes fried 
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and eaten in soup. These provide a whole- 
some and substantial addition to the meal, 
and itis a good way of using up any potatoes 
that may have been left from a previous 
repast, 


Baked Savoury Potatoes 

Select as many large potatoes as are 
required, scrub the skins well and bake in 
the oven. When cooked, cut a piece of 
skin from each potato, scoop out the contents, 
and mash with butter, grated cheese and 
pepper. Return this mixture to the skins, 
and make quite hot before serving. 


Vermicelli Pudding 

Put pints of milk into a stewpan with 
two very thin strips of lemon peel. When 
the milk boils sprinkle in with the fingers 
4 oz. of vermicelli, stirring continuously. 
Draw the stewpan to the side of the fire 
and let the contents simmer until the 
vermicelli is tender and has absorbed all 
the milk. Stand the stewpan on the table, 
take out the lemon peel, add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and a small piece of butter. 
When the mixture has cooled, add a well- 
beaten egg. Pour into a buttered pie-dish 
and bake in a moderate oven till the top of the 
pudding is golden brown. What is left over 
from dinner should be cut into neat pieces, 
decorated with little strawberry jam, 
arranged in a glass dish, and served for a 


> 


a 


supper sweet. 

Toad-in-the-hole can be made with slices 
of cold lamb, or pieces of the stew, but 
most persons prefer pork or beef sausages 
cooked in the batter, Potatoes do not “ go 
well with this dish, but stewed celery proves 


a successful vegetable accompaniment. 

Minced lamb must be tastily prepared, 
otherwise it will be insipid. Cut the meat 
off the bone, mince and weigh it. (This 
should be done on Tuesday evening, so that 
the bones can be stewed with an onion and 
To 


pound of meat allow a teaspoonful of salt, 


carrot to provide good gravy.) each 


half that quantity of white pepper, a finely 
chopped shallot, a teaspoonful of parsley, 


and a tablespoonful of flour. Mix all the 
ingredients together, pour # pint of stock 


over, and cook gently till thoroughly hot 
Serve with toasted or fried sippets. 
For boil Ib 


macaroni in salted boiling water for twenty- 


Thursday's dinner, 


five drain well, add to the remains 


of the mince, and bring to the boil 


minutes, 


“ 


Buttered Eggs with Shrimps 

Melt a little butter a Saucepan and 
} pint of shelled shrimps in it. Break 
two eggs into a basin, season with pepper 
and salt, and add a tablespoonful of milk. 
Beat and pour a 
which a little butter been melted 
Stir till the eggs thicken. Have ready two 
slices of hot buttered toast, place a layer 
of shrimps on each, then cover with the 


in 


toss 


well, into Saucepan in 


has 


eggs. 


scrambled 


Railway Pudding 
Ingredients. (level) 
flour, one of sugar, 2 oz. of clarified dripping, 


Two teacupfuls of 
half a teaspoonful of baking powder, one 
, a little milk, jam 

lix the baking powder with the flour, 


egg 

N 
rub in the dripping and add _ the sugar. 
Pour the egg (well beaten) into a teacup, 
fill it up with milk, and moisten the pudding 
with it. Grease tins of the 
same size, put half the mixture into each 
of them, and bake for twenty to thirty 
minutes. Slip one on to a hot dish, spread 
with warmed jam, cover with the second, 
and dust with fine sugar. This is delicious 
hot, but can also be eaten cold. 


two shallow 


Haddock Soup 

Cut a large onion into shreds and put it, 
with 3 pints of cold water, a flavouring of 
mace, cloves, peppercorns, and any handy 
into a saucepan. Divide a larg 
haddock pieces ; add to the 
above. Boil for one hour. Take out the 
fish carefully, remove all skin and_ bones, 
and pass it, with the soup, through a sieve. 
Thicken with a tablespoonful of pea flour 
Re-heat and 


herbs, 


smoked into 


mixed with a little water. 
serve. It greatly improves this soup to add 


1 oz. of butter just before serving. 


Savoury Rice 
Throw 3 oz. of 
three parts full of cold water, and bring it 
to the boil. Cook for ten minutes, then 
pour into a colandet Spread 
the rice on a warm dish, and stand in 4 


Patna rice into a saucepan 


and drain. 


cool oven to dry. 


Make a sauce as follows: Melt 1 oz. ol 


butter and stir in two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
adding (made) mustard, pepper and salt to 
taste Pour in, gradually, 1 pint of cold 
milk, stir till it boul Mix in 4 oz, ol gratec 
cheese, take the saucepan off the fire anc 
sprinkle in a saltspoonful of finely powdered 
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bicarbonate of soda. Pour the sauce over 
the rice, mix thoroughly, and serve in a 
fireproof dish. 


Dutch Hare 

Take 1 Ib. of raw beefsteak, } Ib. of beef 
suet, and a large slice of bread moistened 
with milk. Mince the steak and suet, and 
mix with the bread. Add salt, pepper, and 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Shape into 
atoll, and place in a greased baking-dish. 
Bake in a moderate oven for one and a half 
hours, basting frequently. Serve with thick 
brown gravy and red currant jelly. 
Minute Pudding 

Ingredients. —One pint milk, 7 oz. flour, 


1 oz. butter, pinch of salt, one egg, and a 
tablespoonful ot sugar. Beat the egg, add 


the flour, the sugar, and as much of the milk 
as is required to produce a batter. Boil 
the rest of the milk with the butter and 
salt. When boiling, stir into it the batter, 
and boil for five minutes. Pour into a hot 
dish, and serve with golden syrup. 


Poor Knights 

Cut as many slices of stale bread as are 
required, and shape them into rounds 
} inch thick. Boil } pint of milk with a little 
cinnamon, and pour it on to a beaten egg 
mixed with 2 oz. of caster sugar. Let the 
pieces of bread steep in the custard for a 
minute, then dip in fine breadcrumbs and 
fry in boiling fat till of a delicate golden 
brown colour. Arrange on a dish, put a 
spoonful of strawberry jam in the centre of 
each, dust with fine sugar and serve. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


HERE is for most womer, 
I think, a fascination in 
making ‘‘ new lamps from old,” 
or in turning discarded materi- 
als to fresh account. I certainly 
am no exception, and so I 
gladly relate the result of my 
latest researches into my ‘‘ odds 
and ends drawer. 

Now, at present no woman's 
toilet is complete without a bag 
of some description, and the 
quainter it is the more it is 
admired. TI had gazed long- 
ingly into the windows of the 
antique shops, and sighed in 
vain for an old beaded, eme- 
broidered, or brocade bag— 
the price was always pro- 
hibitive. 

But bags I must have, so 
the contents of my ‘' odds and 
ends’ drawer were turned out 
On to the table. 

I picked up a pair of watch- 
pockets, very finely worked in 
Wools in Florentine stitch, and 
Wool fringe round them. They 
were very, very dirty, having 
been in constant use tor over 


thirty years, and having been 


By MONICA WHITLEY 


FIG. L—KNITTED BAG WITH 
BEADED FRINGE. 
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* made by some dead-and-gone 
relative some seventy years 
ago. Did they hold any possi- 
bilities ? 1 decided they did. 
They should form the two sides 
of a purse to be mounted on a 
gilt clasp. 

My first step was to unpick 
the pockets and remove the 
fringe, which left me with two 
pieces of work almost square 
with the lower corners rounded 
off, the width across the top 
being three inches. These were 
then carefully washed in a luke- 
warm lather and pressed with 
a warm iron, after which the 
colours (three shades of pink, 
four of brown, and black) came 
out in all their original fresh- 
ness. 

My next task was to find a 
suitable clasp, and I found this 
very easy, for at most fancy- 
work shops they keep a good 
selection in varying sizes. I 
chose a strong gilt clasp, with 
chain in a good quality, costing 
2s. Od. 

1 seamed up the sides of 
the bag as far as was neces- 
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FIG. 2.—BAG MADE FROM A MAN'S OLD DIS- 
CARDED SILK HAT 


sary, and then cut out a lining in white satin 
the same size, and made this up separately. 
Then the bag was slipped inside the clasp 
and sewn to it with gold buttonhole twist, 
through the holes provided. With one bunch 
of gold beads T made a handsome fringe 
along the bottom, using fifty beads for each 
loop. Then T placed the lining inside the 
bag and neatly fitted it into place. Do you 
not think that the result, shown in Fig. 1, 
justifies the expenditure ? 


A Silk Hat Put to a New Use 


My next “ new lamp” is shown in Fig. 2- 


Phe old lamp” was a man’s discarded 
silk hat First, I skinned it, and that left 
me with two pieces of shining beaver on 
hand 


The hat had been knocked about a good 
deal, so that the beaver was not so smooth 
as it might have been I laid it on the 
table over a_ blank t, and carefully ironed 
it with a warm iron, moving with the nap 
all the time When ironing the round piece 
the iron had to be moved quickly in a 
circular direction 

Next T cut out a foundation of tailor’ 


canvas according to the diagram in Fig 3 
For the back the entire piece was cut, but 
for the front it was cut oft along the dotted 
line where the top part of the back turns 
over to form the flap. 

The canvas front was laid on the round 
piece of beaver, which was cut to shape 
leaving half an inch turning all round. The 
other piece of canvas was laid on the remain- 
ing beaver and two pieces cut, one for the 
back proper and one tor the flap. It was 
necessary to have a join at the top of the 
bag, so that the nap would run downwards 
in both portions 

The beaver was then laid on the canvas 
and the edges neatly tac ked all round. 

Next the ornamentation of the front was 
applied. This consists of a spray of leaves 
and roses worked very loosely in crochet 
with gold washing-thread. 


Making Leaves and Stalk 

The stalk is formed by working th 
required length in double crochet over 
two strands ; the leaves by working 12 treble 
into 12 chain. The roses are unequal in size 
some having more petals than others. The 
largest one is made as follows: Make a 
ring of 4 chain. Into this work 4 loops of 
3 chain and 1 double crochet between. 
Into each loop work 1 double crochet 
4 treble, 1 double crochet. Into the back 
of these petals work 5 petals consisting 0 
1 double crochet, 6 treble, 1 double crochet 
worked into loops consisting of 4 chair 
1 double crochet Che next row has 5 petals, 
of 1 double crochet, 8 treble, 1 double 
crochet, worked into loops of 5 chai 
1 double crochet 


FIG =—DIAGRAM OF CANVAS 
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The spray was sewn 
invisibly to the front of 
the bag by means of gold 
silk. Then the back and 
front of the bag were 
lined with gold satin, 
and sewn together round 
the edges. Gold galon 
was next applied, and a 
snap-fastener sewn on 
to secure the flap to the 
front. 

Two pieces of strong 
tape I inch wide and 6 
inches long were covered 
with beaver and_ lined 
with satin, the lower 
ends being sewn to the 
bag, and the upper ends 
secured to a large corset 
hook, by means of which 
the bag may be hooked 
into the skirt band. 

Other uses to which 
I have put the covering 
of a silk hat are facings 
for a coat collar and 
cuffs, and a cover for 
a shabby Prayer Book, 


applying a cross worked FIG. 4.—BAG OF BROCADE MADE FROM AN 
ANCIENT COURT-DRESS, 


in gold thread to the 
front. 


An Ancient Court-dress makes a Modern Bag 


My third achievement is seen in Fig. 4. 
It is a charming old-world bag of handsome 
brocade which formed part of a Court-dress 
in years long ago, and is reminiscent of the 
reticules which are shown in the fashion- 
pk.tes of i810 and i811. The brocade 
has a pretty design of pink and mauve 
flowers and green leaves on a_ black 
background. On account of the irregular 
shape, T spent many anxious moments 


wondering how it could be put to ser- 
vice, 


Eventually the problem 
was solved in the follow- 
ing way :-— 

I cut a piece of tailor’s 
canvas 5+ inches jong, 6 
inches wide at the top and 
5 inches wide at the bot- 
tom. This I covered with 
brocade and lined with 
black satin, and formed 
the front of the bag. 
For the back I cut a 
pieee of canvas the same 
size as the other, but 
allowing for a flap at 
the top 1} inches deep. 
There was only just 
sufficient brocade left to 
cover this flap, so the 
back was covered with 
black silk and lined with 
the same. 

I then seamed the 
two parts of the bag 
together down the sides 
and along the bottom, 
and secured the flap by 
means of three snap- 
fasteners. Some trim- 
ming was now required, 
and a hunt amongst my 
odds and ends resulted 
in a yard of black cord, about half a yard 
of black galon 4 inch wide, and a short 
length of black fringe about 3 inches deep. 
I sewed the galon round the flap and down 
the sides of the bag, and T doubled the fringe 
and sewed it along the bottom. 

The cord T divided into three portions, 
sewing one end of each to the top of the 
bag, while the others were attached to a 
large steel hook which once formed part 
of the fastening of a fur stole. 

Many other ‘‘ new lamps "’ I also gained, 
but these, as Kipling says, ‘‘ are another 
story.” 
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The Women’s Work Bureau 
Conducted by “ WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau has been started with the object of helping 
all girls and women who may need advice as to the best course to 
pursue with regard to their work, who wish to be trained for a definite 
calling, want assistance in some difficulty, or who desire information on 
any point connected with women’s work. 

By means of articles and paragraphs, etc., on all the newest and 
most profitable employments open to women, and by notice of all fresh 
developments for extending their field of endeavour, the Bureau will 
aim at being of real practical help and value to the woman worker of 


to-day. 


There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 
6d. postal order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, 
when a reply will be sent them by post, as no correspondence can be 


answered in the columns of the Bureau. 


All communications must be 


addressed to ** Winifred,” THE Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


E.C. 


We sincerely trust that all readers will make use of this Bureau, 


which has been established specially to be of real assistance to them. 


HOW TO TURN 
"| BERE is not in this world one single 
normal girl or woman who could not 
make money, by the exercise of some talent 
or ability she possesses, if she were only 
shown how to do it! “It is not difficult,’ 
said a lady to me, ‘‘ to show people how to 
do handicrafts, but it ts difficult to show 
them how to sell their work.’’ And in say- 
ing that she hit at the root of a difficulty 
that keeps many women, who could live in 
comfort by their own earnings, in a state 
of penury. 

To begin with, if you want to earn money 
you must first of all put out of your mind 
the idea that any single person ever does 
or did this No, it takes time, 
trouble, and infinite pains to become a wage 


easily. 


earner, and it matters not in what you make 
or wish to make your money, that fact will 
apply. Having braced up your mind and 
courage to face this fact, the next point is 
what can you do best? People are not 
always good judges of their own abilities, 
but there is no one I imagine who does not 
know what they like doing. Having come 


to a decision about this, we consider the 


next and most important of all ; 


Is this Work You Like Doing Something the 
Public Wants ? 
If it is not, however much you wish to £0 
on with it, you 
else. And make up 


must choose something 


your mind that there 
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YOUR TALENTS TO ACCOUNT 


I have met 
many successful men and women in my life, 
and scarcely one who has not told me that 


ts something else you can do 


they wanted, on starting life, to have chosen 
some other than the 
they had done so well. It is good for us, 
if not altogether pleasant, to be thwarted 


career one in which 


sometimes. 
“Yes,” 


but how am I to know what employments 


you will say, “that is quite true, 


are open to me that the public does want ? 
That is where I can and will help you 
In this and succeeding articles you will see 
how many opportunities there are open ior 
the woman willing first to learn 
and then to work. And these opportunites 


who is 
grow greater and more varied every yeal. 
First and foremost, then, 


Adapt Your Abilities to the Public's Needs 


You must look upon me as a pilot who 
will take you safely past the numerous ro ks 
and shoals that le in the passage to the 
harbour of success. I know the currents 
and cross currents which, if you drift into, 
will infallibly lead you, a to the 
You would not trust your- 
self on an unknown sea without a guide, and 
who will 


wreck, 
rocks of failure. 
yet how many people there are 
recklessly whole voyage of 
their life by listening to and believing casual 


persons on how 


jeopardise the 


uninformed 
It is not always wise 


remarks of 
money can be made. 
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to listen to the advice of experts in any 
particular branch. They know, only too 
well, the difficulties and disappointments of 
that particular career; they fear compe- 
tition, naturally, and so you may get a 
biased version of the facts of the case. 

Now, I am an impartial guide, and, as an 
onlooker, I see both sides of the case ; also, 
possessing a wide knowledge of the women’s 
labour market of all grades, kinds and con- 
ditions, I can tell you what employments 
offer sound prospects for the future, what 
possibly pay well now but which possess 
no lasting qualifications, what work is 
best avoided, what employments are out 
of date, and, in short, 


What You Should Do 


Remember, money can be made anywhere. 
At home in remote districts I know women 
who earn good incomes and who live in 
comfort by their own exertions. They do 
this by fitting their talents to the public’s 
requirements. 

Women who fail to make money do so 
lack of energy 
and unbusiness-like habits. No matter at 
what personal discomfort and inconvenience, 
work must be done and sent home to time ; 
orders must never be refused, however great 
the pressure, and a high standard must be 
consistently maintained. ‘‘ No business,”’ 
said a successful man to me, ‘can live 
nowadays on its reputation; it must be 
always worked as if it were just starting.” 
Never forget that ! 

Quite recently I have had letters from 
homeworkers who, making their money in 
different ways—for one was a cake-maker, 
and the other did knitting, crochet, and 
fancy work generally—yet agreed as to the 


from two causes mainly 


necessity of being absolutely business-like 
in their dealings. One told me she had 
sometimes got out of a sick-bed to stand cake- 
making for hours in order to fulfil an order ; 
another girl I knew who added to the tiny 
pittance she possessed by marmalade-making, 


also fainted more than once at her work, in 
times of pressure, when orders were flowing 
in; while the lady who did knitting and 
crochet wrote as follows: “I am quite 
encouraged to believe that any homeworker 
who puts a really well-made article on the 
market at a fairly reasonable price may hope 
for success. I cannot lay too much stress 
on attention being given to the utmost 
cleanliness and the finishing touches. On 
these I have been complimented over and 
over again, and I know that these have led 
to ‘repeat’ orders.” 

Many women think that because they do 
not actually go out to work they need not 
keep up to the highest standard, but what 
I should like to impress on every reader is 
that whether you go out or whether you 
stay at home, unless your work is not only 
“as good as” but “ much better than” 
somebody else’s, the chances are you will 
not rise to the top of your particular tree, or 
to one of its loftiest branches. No; aim at 
the highest in your work, in your life. We 
cannot all grasp that, we are not all intended 
to do so, but never forget that ‘“ high failure 
o’erleaps the bounds of low success,’’ even 
in such a matter as knitting a pair of stock- 
ings, as well as in the more weighty matters 
of life and conduct. 

“IT am sure,”’ grumbled a worker to me 
one day, “that my sewing is as good as 
A's.” Yes,”’ said I, but A is well known ; 
you are starting. Your work must not be 
‘as good’ but be better to begin with.” 
It is the first step that is the difficulty ; 
once that has been mounted the other rungs 
of the ladder are not quite so steep. There 
are so many ladders, too, that lead to 


success; so many different ways for so 


many different minds; and in this page I 
hope to show you how you can turn your 
abilities to account, make yourself .nde- 
pendent (and thereby gain one of life's 
choicest blessings), and, finally, be able to 
look forward to a well-earned holiday in 
your old age. 
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TAE - LIFE - WITHOUT: PASSION - 


(They. Mave DOWER -TO-MURT; AND-WILL-DO NONE, 
TMAT-DO NOT-DO TME THING THEY-MOST:DO-SMOW, 
WAO; MOVING: OTMERS; ARE -TMEMSELVES ‘AS ‘STONE , 


UNMOVED , COLD; AND: TO-TE ‘TEMPTATION -SLOW,— 


TAEY RIGATLY - DO: INAERIT- MEAVEA’S - GRACES , 
AND MUSBAND ‘NATURE'S - RICMES - FROM: EXPENSE; 
-ARE -TME LORDS -AND- OWNERS -OF -TMEIR ‘FACES, 
OTAMERS - BUT ST EWARDS OF TAEIR EXCELLENCE : 

TAE SUMMERS FLOWER :IS TO-TME-SUMMER SWEET, 
-IT-ONLY -LIVE AND - DIE; 
BUT -TMAT -FLOWER WITM BASE: INFECTION MEET, 
TME BASEST WEED - OUTBRAVES ‘ITS: DIGNITY : 
FOR SWEETEST -TMINGS - SOUREST- BY TAEIR DEEDS 
LILIES TMAT-FESTER SMELL: FAR “WORSE 
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The Prospects of a Revival 


HIS morning I went out in my gar- 
den, and through the wet, clinging 


mist sought for some signs of life. The trees 
were as bare and as ugly as they ever can 
be, the grass was sodden, and even the 
evergreens seemed lifeless ; but just at the 
border little green blades were forcing their 
way through the earth. The spring is at 
hand, and hyacinth, daffodil are 
all on their way. This is the Lenten 
season, and at first sight it does seem that 
the prospects of spiritual gardening are 
as gloomy as the atmospheric conditions 
around. Yet Lent is only the prelude to 
glorious Easter, and with the certainty ol 
the resurrection which annually takes place 


crocus, 


in Nature we can look forward to the “ good 

time coming by and by.” 

The Coming of Spring 

T has been said that the croakers are 
ever at hand; but will not many of 


my readers reply that there is plenty of 
excuse for croaking, with church attend- 
ance slackening, with churches reporting 
decreased membership, with the Sabbath 
being desecrated, and missionary societies 
showing constant deficits 2 Nevertheless, 
there are signs of the coming of spring 
in the land, and soon we may expect a 
glorious summer. 


The Renascence of Faith ” 
LONG what lines will come the next 
revival of religion There are those 


who expect an old-time revival as in the 
days of Moody and Sankey. But all the 
signs of the times are against this. We have 
srown tired of the “ machine-made revival,” 
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with its American evangelists, its well- 


organised publicity, and its counting of 
“‘souls saved.’”” Maybe the next revival 
will be of a much quieter order, as quiet as 
the shooting up of the green shrubs, and as 
full of promise. I have been reading “‘ The 
Renascence of Faith,’ by the Rev. Richard 
Roberts, which has just been published by 
Messrs. Casselland Co. My readers may not 
agree with all of Mr. Roberts’ conclusions, for 
again and again he challenges present-day 
conceptions of religion. But to read such a 
work is to be filled with new hope and 
inspiration. Mr. Roberts insists that the 
Renascence of Faith’ will be along the 
lines, not of a precise theology, but of a 
new spiritual impact. He emphasises the 
place of conversion in this new awakening. 
“The revival of spiritual life,” he says, 
‘‘must start through personal contact: the 
leaven and the meal must come together. 
There must be sufficient spiritual 
energy in individual men and women to 
produce conversion in those with whom 


they have to do. 
A New Start 
“ MONVERSION —for the spiritual lite 
must start in a conversion. The 
Church must learn to familiarise itself afresh 
with the idea and the truth of conversion. 
It has been too ready to make concessions 
to respectability and to relegate conversion 
the idea and the thing—to the Salvation 
Army and others who go down into the 
dismal wastes of our towns and cities. The 
Church must, however, were it only to 
preserve its self-respect as an institution of 
some intelligence, recover the word and the 
fact. For even the philosophers are now 
preaching it. It is in some ways the pivot 
of Euken's teaching, and Bergson’s charac- 
teristic doctrine of ‘new beginnings ’ inter- 
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preted religiously comes to the same thing. 
The truth of conversion is coming to Its 
own again, and the Church must habituate 
itself to it, and learn that it exists in the 
first instance in order to produce this very 
thing. Moreover, it has to learn that it 
refers not only to the drunkard and the 
harlot, but to respectable folk living in 
respectable neighbourhoods ; that it implies 
not only conversion from vice, but from 
the love of gold, the love of pleasure, the 
love of fame, the pride of birth and the pride 
of place, and from every manner of self- 
esteem and worldliness. It is not to be 
regarded as a renunciation of one or two or 
more sins and vices, but as a turning of the 
whole life through and through in one com- 
prehensive act from the world to God. It 
is only a life thus converted that has the 
leaven virtue and can by its impact pro- 
duce the conversion of other lives.” 
se 

Rebuilding the Individual 
this ‘‘conversion’’ of which Mr. 

Roberts speaks still a living reality to 
us? Mr. Harold Begbie’s “ Broken Earthen- 
ware’ shows that it is, and his is not the 
only testimony. I have obtained a striking 
article by the Rev. W. J. Dawson, who, it 
will be remembered, left an important 
London pulpit some years ago to undertake 
evangelistic work in the United States. In 
this article, which he entitles ‘“‘ Rebuilding 
the Individual,” Mr. Dawson gives some 
striking examples of utter change of life 
—examples that prove up to the hilt that 
“conversion”? may and does take place 
at the present day, and that lives can be 
changed, utterly changed, under the influ- 
ences of religion. ‘* Rebuilding the Indivi- 
dual”? will appear in my April number. 


Criticism and the Bible 


NE or two readers have been a little 
alarmed at the series of articles which 

ends in this number on ‘‘ How Shall I Study 
the Bible ?”’ Bishop Boyd Carpenter has, 
in the opinion surely of most of us, handled 
a difficult subject ably and carefully. I 
would not presume to supplement anything 
which so eminent an authority as the late 
Bishop of Ripon should write, but I want to 
reassure one or two correspondents as 10 
the general effect of criticism on the 
Bible We all know that for a genera. 
tion or more the Bible has been subjected 
to a most scrutinising examination. No 


other book, no other literature has ever been 
so minutely and repeatedly tried. But the 
result of the trial need not alarm any 
believer, for the Bible has emerged from 
the ordeal triumphantly. Possibly you have 
heard of wild and exaggerated ‘theories, 
These have one by one been subjected to 
the searching scrutiny of criticism and their 
absurdities exposed. But the real, reverent 
examination of the Bible by competent 
critics has been to the good ; it has removed 
the earth which in the course of the ages 
had accumulated on the rock, and enabled 
us to build on a much surer and firmer 
foundation. A Christian believer has no 
need to be afraid of any honest and scien- 
tific examination of the Bible. Let it be 
analysed with the greatest thoroughness, 
let the questions of authorship and date be 
discussed and debated, it will emerge all 
the better for its trial. The Bible is well 
able to take care of itself. 


Old Truths in New Settings 
O* course, it would be idle to denv 


that we view the Bible and reli- 
gion in the same way as our fathers, but 
it is the external things that have changed, 
not the real essentials. In one of our 
old churches the valuable frescoes were 
covered over with a lifeless, insipid plaster 
The intention may been to _ pre 
serve the structure from desecration, of 
to “improve”’ it. But, at any rate, lor 
scores of years its beauties were hidden 
until quite recently someone carefully 
chipped off the plaster, and there stood 
revealed the ancient carving in all its glory. 
Such has often been the effect of modern 
research with the Bible: the plaster, which 
was no part of the original structure, has 
been removed, but it only makes the essen- 
tial truth the more evident. 


League of Loving Hearts 

HAVE just room to say that at the end 

of ro11 the funds of the League ol 
Loving Hearts were duly made up, and it 
was found that we had just over £64 
distribute. My hopes of £100 that is 410 
to each Society—were not realised, but I 
trust we shall be able to do better at the 
next distribution. 
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Conducted by “ALISON” 
The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’ 


How, When and 

Where Corner, 

March, 1912 

OMPANIONS ALL,— 

The day on which I am_ reading 
papers on ‘‘My Favourite Winter 
Sport’ is a day of fog. The fog is getting 
into my eyes and down my throat, and 
seems to be soaking through all the clothes 
I am wearing! Ugh! it is horrid! In 
lact, it is just one of those days | told you 
would come, when our own private picture- 
galleries, with their glowing memories of 
summer glory times would be our great 
treasures 

But, reading those competition entries 
has made me wish it were a bright frosty 
afternoon, and that I could rush away 
lrom this writing and scamper across the 
fields with a pair of skates on my arm, or 
pick up a hockey-stick and have a lively 
tobogganing, and then 
build the finest snow man that ever was seen 
and afterwards pelt you all with nice fat 
snowballs (I do hope you would let me 
have my collar turned up, though !), Alas ! 
itis foggy, so there can be no more than 
besides, when I write, there isn’t 
a bit of snow within a hundred miles that 
I know of, and my skates are still rolled 
Up in vaseline and brown paper, as they 
have been for several years. 


those 


game, or else go 


the wish ; 


Prize Papers 
Some of your papers were very interesting, 
but not as many reached me as I exper ted, 
Soy show you the Jumor prize-winners’ 
"St, Phyllis Cartwright (age 12; Droit- 


5 


wich) is one. Shouldn’t you all like a turn 
on that improvised sleigh ? I should. 


“Dear Atison,—My favourite game for winter- 
time is sleighing. As we have not got a real sleigh 
we get an old cart-seat to serve our purpose. This 
cart-seat has a small piece of wood at one end which 
we rest our backs against, with the rest of our bodies 
jull length on the rest of the sleigh, with a clean sack 
underneath us. Underneath is a steel rod, running 
from end to end of the sleigh, which enables it to 
glide smoothly over the ice and snow, making it 
comfortable tor the rider. On the front of the sleigh 
a strong rope is fastened, and the youngest person 
in the game gets on and all the others hold the rope 
and pull up the hill, and then rush down, over ice 


and snow, with a gay heart and merry laugh. Then 
the next voungest, and so on to the oldest. Often 


when rushing down the hill the rider falls off, but this 
only adds to the fun, as the soft snow never hurts 
anyone. We often take off our shoes and stockings 
and run without them when playing at this, for 
after the run in the snow we rub our feet with a 
rough towel, which gives them a warm, lasting glow, 
then on go our shoes. I think this is all now.—Your 
loving Companion, CARTWRIGHT,” 


Dorothy Powell (aged 10), who wins the 
otner Junior prize, lives in the big city of 
Cardiff. I hope she has a dear granny, or 
some other friend in the country not far off, 
so that when the snow does fall she can be 
quickly transported to the happy place to 
enjoy the fun she describes so nicely for our 
entertainme nt :-— 


The Delights of Snowballing 


“1 think the best winter sport is snowballing. 
That is, when there is enough nice, clean snow about. 
But, of course, we must have plenty of warm clothes 
and gloves on, and a good tire to come back to. We 
cannot have much snowballing or fun with the 
snow in towns, because they sweep the snow away 
for the trattre But a snowy season in the country 
is lovely, where it stays for weeks sometimes. To 
go out, well wrapped up, and have a jolly battle in 
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the snow, and then come in tingling all over and half- 
smothered in snow, is one of the most exhilarating tecl 
ings we can have And then if the snow is crisp and 
froze can have a second summer holiday, tor we 
can castles and houses in the snow as well as 
in the sand. It is great fun to have races and com- 
petitions to see who can make the funniest or the 
biggest snow-men in a given time Of course, this 
can only be done when there are a good many, but 
I think there are generally a good few friends together, 
are there not? If there is only one or two it Is not 
so much fun, but still we can get a good bit of pleasure 
out of it.” 

Let me mention two other Juniors who 
sent me enjoyable papers. [veda Cartwright 
tells of her pleasure in making snow-men ; 
Janette Murray, whose papers are always 
particularly neat, gives her own experiences 


in learning to skate :— 


** At first i was very frightened,” she says, “ espe- 
cially if there were many people on the ice, as it 
always seemed to me that they were bound to run 
into me, but I soon got used to it, and now I am 
quite at home, and think there is no better winter 
fun than being on a pair of skates 


From the contributions of the Seniors | 
have selected that of Winifred Topliss (age 
18 ; Louth) as being the best :— 


Hockey the Pastime for Winter 


* Hockey is by far my favourite of all the various 
winter sports. It is said that of all the many 
delightful out-of-door sports hockey is far the most 
popular—and deservedly so, It provides the most 
healthy and enjoyable exercise, and combines this 
with all the benefits to be derived from team play 

‘It has been highly criticised of recent vears 
whether it is a suitable game for girls. If one is 
blessed with good health the game does no one any 
harm And also if the game is played correctly it 
is not at all rough 

* Besides being a healthy and enjovable sport, one 
meets with girls and sometimes strikes up a lifelong 


friendship which might have never occurred but for 
joining that hockey club 

“The game makes one feel in a good humeout 
Nothing fills one with more delight than a keen game 
of hockey on a sharp winters day-——it makes one 


beautifully warm and fresh 
“When one gets really into the “ 
full of interest The ball tears all over the feld, and 


it becomes 


each one gets a good share in t wine It nll ne 
with tert when the ball gets close to the op; ne 
goal and it lool is if ity t t ugh, but with 
1 clever and il ided il-keeper it Is saved at 
least, for the time beir 

~ e the | nest itl ism ecurs mn 
mat Vhen on say ny team to pla 
iva t, then ones i t« i t 
It ne feel hi | ted when one wh 
tea een victor md a makes one | i 
more a t s to challenge tronger tea 

It ped that this spl port will bee ‘ 

even 1 e popular as time t n, and, whoever 
play 7 av She enjoy it as mite is the writer 

Another hockey champion is Helen Stron 
but, unfortunately, she did not write on it 
alone but brought in other sports, and so 
was disqualified. nid J discusses the 
delights of a paper chase md dvthur Smart 
made me want to set off tobovganing at 
once 


Sleighing 

“| well remember,” he writes, “ the first time we 
had a sleigh. Isat on the back and steered (at least 
tried to), and down the hill we went at an alarming 
rate. We were fast approaching a very thick hedge, 
having gone on a wrong track. Amidst the cries of 
my sister and my laughter, we dashed into the hedge 
with a crash. We were not hurt, and made another 
adventure, this time in an opposite direction. After 
a few times we were able to steer correctly, and then 
we realised the real sport of sleighing.” 

Charlotte Williams is also a devotee of 
sleighing, but she, too, diverges much from 
the point, and the outdoor sport only comes 
in at the end :— 

“Oh!” writes Charlotte, “ the delicious sensation 
of tearing headlong down a smooth, white slope, at the 
imminent risk of dashing into a clump of trees, and of 
outdistancing the others, and landing, breathless but 
triumphant, in an indiscriminate heap at the bottom 
of the hill.” 

I do hope you enthusiastic sleighers may 
some day have the chance of a Swiss, Russian 
or Canadian winter holiday. Still, we have 
a good deal of fun even on our little patches 
of ice and in our small snowfalls, don’t we? 
At any rate we usually make the best of 
what we have in England, 


Lena's Latest Letter 
The reference to Canada made me think 
at once of a letter that lies beside me. It 
is from Lena, and I wish you could each 
handle it and see how well it is wnitten. 
Listen to what she says :— 


* Dear Miss Attson,—I have just a few lines to 
say about the vovage I came on the Corimthian, It 
is a very large ship indeed. We had such fun on the 
ship; we had skipping, and we invited some of te 
gentlemen to skip too, and the gentiemen made us 
laugh how they skipped We were two weeks on the 

We got off on Friday night at 6 o'clock, and 
ad a short ride in a Ferry We got off the Ferry 
rain a 


ind went into the train; we were m the 
aight and all the morning; we got out of the 
ind entered into Hazelbrae Home at two o'clock; 
them we had some dinner, and after dinner Mrs- 
Bailey and Mi us and have 
i short talk with us 
I have been, but I shall see more of it when 


in 


Kennedy came to set 
Canada is a very lovely land, 


tara 
I have been out Hazelbrae is on a hill. It looks a 
pretty sight with its garden ind orchards. We have 
had a fall of snow ; the sleighs are beginning to come 
out I saw one or two sleighs when I was out of 
Sunda And now I must say good-bye, dear Miss 
Alison I remain your loving friend, “LENA.” 


Hazelbrae, I should explain, is the Home 
to which all the girls who go from the 
Barnardo Homes here are taken in Canada. 
It becomes a very deat plas e to many and 
When it was settled about 


where she was to live 
for 


she 


many a girl 
Lena's other home, 
and learn the many lessons 
Canadian citizen, 
a while. 


necessary 


her equipment as a 
would vo away trom Hlazelbrac tor 
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But it is there for her to return to whenever 
she needs to do so, and the kind friends 
there are always looking after her interests 
and happiness. When we have another 
letter from Lena she will, doubtless, tell 
us about her new home and school and 
lots of her experiences. This reminds me 
that several Companions have asked for the 
addresses of our child protégés. In some 
instances they have been given in 
private letters to those who have 
asked for them. I am, however, 
always pleased to forward letters 
for them if they are sent to my 
office address. The children do 
enjoy hearing from their Com- 
panion-friends, I know. 


How our “Violet” Fund Progresses 


You are saying, “How is our 
Fund getting on? "’ Very merrily, 
[am delighted to report. That does 
not mean, please, Companions mine, 
that we may “‘ rest on our oars ’’— 
not for one month even. It only 
means that the interest in our 
Scheme is becoming thoroughly 
established, and is_ steadily in- 
creasing. 

You have not the least idea 
how happy I am _ about. this. 
But, do you know, I am ever so 
ambitious! In this matter | am 
a person of the most Oliverish (to 
make a word) tastes imaginable. 
And that because I have such pain- 
ful knowledge of the need for work 
like that to which we have put our 
hands; and how many, many other 
little children there are to whom it 
would mean everything to have the 
Opportunities we have been able to 
give to Violet, David and Lena. 
You understand me? Of course 
you do, every one ot vou. 

And so I want to have our 
Companionship quickly doubled or 
trebled—or more, if you will, so that 
we can together do double, treble, 
or more service such as we are doing. 
Who will back me up in this? 1 
think it is splendid the way you are contri- 
buting : some from your own pocket-moncy 
—and those regular gifts of shillings and 
half-crowns, etc., give me real jOy; some 
through the help of collecting books (there 
are still more in my drawer, by the way !); 
and then the traders, and the workers in 
needlecraft and housework, and the editor 
of the ‘ Violet,” and our plucky Australian 
Shoeblack, and the dear little family who 
Save us the collection money from the far 


Canadian West. But I must stop. The 
list seems interminable of all who are join- 
ing in our loving service. Yet there are 
always fresh fields for us to conquer, and 
it is a real help when anyone gets a new 
member for our Corner, Like those wee 
seeds you will be planting in your gardens 
this month (in English gardens, that is, and 
Scottish), getting a new Companion is like 


(Photo: P. & Wright.) 
A YOUNG HOLLANDER. 


dropping in a seed ; you never can tell what 
it may lead to in happy fruits of good for 
our Scheme, and for the boy or girl also. 
Because this is one thing which strikes me 
forcibly : you win so much of joy and glad- 
ness yourselves in the work you are doing. 
So, to our own corners to find fresh friends 
and helpers, one and all. 

A very wise and clever woman, Miss 
Beale, once the Head of Cheltenham College, 
used to say this, | am told, to her girls: 
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‘Social service is the rent you pay for the 
space you occupy 1n the world.’’ I would 
like every one of my Companions to learn 
that little sentence by heart, and make 
it one of their life mottoes. Link it with 
our own special motto and you have 
indeed an inspiration. And everyone, even 
our smallest member, can begin to be 
a rent-payer of this fashion. Now for 


some letters. 


A Prize-winner—and Other Letters 


I am giving the Home Letter prize to 
Evelyn Betts (age 18; Clapham Park, 
London). She sent me fourteen shillings 
for the Fund, raised, she said, by “‘ trading.” 


‘I am afraid it is not much,” she wrote, “ but 
it comes with my very best love. i was so glad to 
read of our new little friend, Lena. We have got 
quite a family now, haven't we ? 


In response to my request Evelyn kindly 
sent me an account of her trading plans, 
and I think they may help some of those 
who have asked for suggestions. She has 
told her story very carefully and concisely. 
Here it is :— 

“My pEAR ALIson,—You have asked me to give 
you some description of how I traded. I happened 
to be glancing through a back number of the Girl's 
Reaim, when I;came across a piece written about 
* What to Make for Bazaars.’ There were diagrams 
of cheap and handy little blotters with full instruc- 
tions how to make them. All that was required 
to make the blotter was a large-sized book-cover, 


which can be obtained at any branch of Stores ; 
a penny sheet of white blotting paper, and 1} 
yards of narrow ribbon Ihe cost of these things 


amounted to the tremendous sum of 44d. It was 
rather interesting work making it up, and anyone 
who is fortunate enough to be able tu draw well would 
have enjoyed decorating the cover with a little 
Dutch figure and painting it much better than I did, 


for I never could get on with drawing at school. 
(If any Companion would like further details of this 
blotter I should be pleased to send them full instruc- 
tions, with diagrams.) One shilling was received for 


this article, and my next purchase was a small piece 
of art linen which was turned into two book-covers 
for my sister. This book-cover plan seemed to act 
fairly well, for I managed to secure seven more orders 
from friends. The prices of the covers varied accord- 


ing to the amount of work required. They were 
chiefly 6d., od., or 1s., and in two or three cases 1s. 6d 
The next purchase was a tray-cloth, which was sold 
at the price of A kind aunt provided me with 
all the materials, and asked me to make drawing- 
room mat and then presented me with §s. for the 
Violet Fund. I think this ts all I have to say about 
the trading, which gave me so much pleasure to do 
The drawback is that it takes rather a long time to 
do a \ little 


his second letter contained 1s. 6d. more 
for the Fund, making 15s. 6d. in all as 
Evelyn's contribution l an ure you all 
will want to congratulate her on her work, 
and I do hope there will be lots of followers 
in this plan, Mothers and aunts are in- 
valuable supporters to win. 


More Letters 


Dora and Harry Blades sent letters and 
gifts—it was pleasant to hear again from 
them after a rather long silence; and 
Harry had a postscript: ‘‘ Mother wishes to 
send 1s. too.’’ It is lovely when mothers 
help us, isn't it? Dorothy Powell (Cardiff) 
hopes to ‘‘send more next time.” Dora 
Stewart (Wandsworth Common) and Helen 
Strong (Wheathampstead) also write. Helen 
says : 

*“1 was so pleased to read that we are taking care 
© another little girl; it is lovely to have three pro- 
tégés I hope we shall still continue to increase 
our numbers and be able to help more children.” 


Lucy Nirkley (Sunderland), Frances Boston 
(Lr. Bebington), Essylit Prichard (Penygroes), 
Ivene Knight (Bristol), who has been winning 
honours at school, Norah Townend (Acton), 
who invited me to her school concert—I 
wished I could have gone !—and Alex. Davie 
(Cardross); all these wrote me jolly letters 
and sent gifts with them. Alec earned his 
contribution. Another delightful letter from 
Scotland is from James F. Brown, of Alyth: 


“TI have not got any of my chums to join the 
H.W.W. Corner, but 1 may get them yet,” he writes. 
* You see, we stay out in the country, and I ama 
good deal alone My father is my biggest chum. 
We are going on a Shooting expedition next summer, 
he and I. He says he is too old to join the Corner, 
but | am sure he is not. What do you think? I was 
so sorry for the slum children you were telling me 
about. How nice it would be if we could give thema 
jolly good holiday. I cannot give them a holiday, 
but 1 am sending you a postcard album and some 
picture-books. If you would give them to some 
one who perhaps will not get many gifts at Christmas 
time it might help to cheer them up a bit, I a 
very fond of books, because they have to be m 
brothers and sisters. I liked to hear about the 
Snowdrop Garden. I like the idea of planting snow- 
drop thoughts in our minds, and I enjoyed your chat 
about snowdrops very much. We have snowdrops 
in our garden, and Christmas roses too.” 


I think I told James, as I have said here, 
that if anyone is young cnough to enjoy our 
Corner, he is not too old to join our Com- 
panionship! What a beautiful thing for a 
boy to be able to say, or a girl cither, “ My 
father is my biggest chum.’’ If I were a 
father or a mother | should want my child 
to say that as proudly as James says It. 

Kate Edwards (\pswich) describes a big 
missionary exhibition she had been to; and 
a happy little letter came from her sister 
Ethel (age 16), who has just joined us and 
sent her first contribution to the Violet 
Fund, They were rejoicing in the arrival 
of a baby brother, and Kate had been 
photographing him 

Jean Best (Aberdeen) has made ten other 
shillings by the ‘ Violet ’’ magazine, which 
she circulates among her friends in Aberdeen 
and elsewhere, That is excellent. Editing 
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> 
IF YOU HAVE 


Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
Biliousness, or Acidity of the 
Stomach, 

Try 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


This remedy was first prepared by Dr. Thomas 
Henry of Manchester, in the year 1772, and has 
been before the public for one hundred and thirty- 
nine years—surely a wonderful record, and proof 
of its remarkable medicinal value. It is prepared 
with scrupulous care, and is free from Taste, Smell, 
or Roughness of the Palate. 

One dose will relieve Heartburn, and a few doses 
will correct Acidity, Gout, Headache. and Biliousness. 

t is the mildest and safest aperient for the most 
delicate constitutions, and can be given to children 
in early infancy. 


Sole Makers : 
Thomas and William Henry, Manchester. 


Price 29 and 4/6 per bottie. 
Can be obtained from all the leading chemists 
in the United Kingdom and abroad. United 
States: Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., 170 & 172, 
William Street, New York. France: Mesers. 
Roberts & Co., 5, Rue de la Paix. Paris. 


Be Sure that you get 


| Henry's Calcined Magnesia. 


FOOT’ BED- TABLE. } 


Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed, or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is an ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 
in bed. To change from 
a flat table to an inclined 
reading stand, simply 
press the pee button at 
the top of standard. It 
cannot over-balance, 
Comprises Bed-Table, 
Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed Rest, Sewing or Work 
‘able, Music Stand, Easel, Card Table, etc. 
No. 1.—Fnamelled Metal Parts, with Pe slished Wood Top 214 7 6 
No. 3.—Ditto, with Adjustab’ le Side and Automatic 
Rook-holders (as t//ustra £1165 0 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but Palle Oak Top and 
No. 4.—C t Polished Mahogan Top as 
ompiete as No. 2, bu ‘olishec 

Mind all Metal Parts Nickel Plated. : a3 30 

Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 


171, New Bond Street, London, W. 


(Patented) 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 

Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 


W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London, Eng 


BRANDAUER & Go, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE Warenouse 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


BABY OUGHT TO HAVE 


8 
CAMERON, C.B, MD., Medical Officer of Health for 
of te” excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants 


ants and Young Persons.” 
NEARLY 90 YEARS’ REPUTATION. 
Useful Booklet ‘ 


Postage— mention this paper. 


JOSIAH R. 


eaves Food 


Contains all the essentials for flesh and bone forming in an 
exceptional degree, assists teething and relieves infantile constipation. 


HINTS ABOUT BABY,” sent post free on application ; 


NBAVE'S FOOD. 


Gold Medals, 
London, 
1900 & 1906; 
also Paris. 


A MOTHER'S TESTIMONY. -Mrs. L. MAWHINNY, of 6a, Duncairn 
Gardens, Beifast, writes:—‘ My baby, Willie, was given up by two 
doctors, and then | consulted another, who advi-ed me to try 
Neave’s Food, which I did, and he ts stilt having it. Before that 
| had tried almost every other Food, but nothing would agree with 
him. He isa fine healthy boy now, and his flesh as hard as iron.”* 


sample tin for 2d, 


NEAVE & CO., ForpINGBRIDGE, Hants, 
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THE QUIVER 


A “NEST-EGG” FOR A WOMAN'S FUTURE 


By ELIZABETH STUART 


HERE isn’t a sane woman living who, find- 
ing herself pretty much alone in the 
world, and nearing that wavy line which sepa- 
rates early middle-age from late middle-age, 
does not look forward with certain misgiving 
the days not so far ahead—when her 
vest times will be over once and for all. 

We are aware of the morsels of comfort which 
the young folks fling to us as so many crumbs 
from their full table, and are gratified by their 
cheery assurances that we “ look just as young 
as ever’’; but there are few indeed who can 
really take comfort from that which we know 
to be innocent flattery, born of a desire not to 
hurt our feelings. 


-now 


Facing the Future Bravely 

But this anxious peeping and peering into the 
future—what good comes of it ? One instance 
of absolute fact I can recount to you, and I 
leave you to multiply it by hundreds. My 
friend—whose little story I will tell you—was 
a lady housekeeper who, in early middle life, 
was left with a comfortable legacy of seven 
hundred pounds. This sum she duly invested 
in Government security, yielding, at that time, 
nearly 4 per cent. Thinking herself without 
need of further situations—and probably anti- 
cipating marriage—she spent twenty years of 
her life, staying first with one friend then with 
another, receiving free board and lodging, and 
clothing herself on the interest yielded by her 
little fortune. Then a brother 
approached her guilefully, pleaded for a few 
hundreds to set him up in business, offered high 


spendthrift 


interest and speedy repayment, won his case, 
and left her so much the poorer. 

Almost immediately thereafter her securities 
dropped to half their original value, and by the 
time my friend was 63 years of age, she found 
herself practically alone in the world, renting 
a tiny cottage at 2s. 9d. a week, and with less 
than 5s. weekly to cover the whole of her ex- 
penses for food and clothing 


Better Ways and One Best Way 

Ever so many bettey ways of managing her 
money were open to a woman, even in those 
far-back days of which I have spoken ; but I 
think that the best way of all had not then been 
thought of. I am quite sure that this best way 
had not then been made easily accessible to the 
woman who has “ not much head for business,” 
and who lives in perpetual dread of being 


wickedly robbed of her little all, and left to the 
bitter-cold comfort of public charity. 

The “ Best Way” to which I allude is the 
one so clearly expounded to me the other day 
by Mr. Percy Avery, A.C.1.B.&.A., the Life 
Insurance Specialist, 90, Cannon Street, London, 
whose common-sense counsel is at the present 
time guiding many hundreds of men and women 
to an easy, speedy, and altogether safe insurance 
against the troubles that come hand in hand 
with penurious old age. 


Your Pension or £690 at Age 55 

Mr. Avery's favourite scheme, evolved especi- 
ally for the advantage of women, fixes the bene- 
fit age at 55, that being the time at which the 
average woman most earnestly desires to give 
up fighting the strenuous battle of life. The 
cash payment, as stated above, is £690; and 
the pension alluded to is £50 a year. 

In order to attain these benefits, a woman 
aged 30 is required to pay an annual premium 
of {17 15s. 5d., or a quarterly one of £4 10s, 8d, 
and a woman aged 35 needs to pay an annual 
premium of £24 9s. 7d., or £6 4s. 10d. quarterly. 

The woman aged 30 will, by the time she 
reaches the pension age, have paid away £444 
in premiums. If, therefore, she accepts the 
lump sum of 690, she receives no less than 
{246 interest on her outlay of £444. Or, ® 
take the other case, the woman who does not 
enter the insurance scheme until she is 35, pays 
out £489 by the time she reaches pension age, 
and, in receiving /69g0, nets £201 profit. The 
figures of the Association prove that the pension 
of /50 a year ts of equal value to the recipient, 
and it is left to the person assured to decide 
which form the benefit shall take. 

In the event of inability to continue paying 
the stipulated premium, or of death before the 
benefit age is reached, the insurer is most fulls 
safeguarded against loss, as the Association 
guarantees, under cither of these contingencies, 
to return the whole of the premiums, adding 
thereto interest at the rate of 3 per cent. pe! 
annum, less only a small deduction to cover 
expenses 

Mr. Percy Avery, whose full address is given 
above, cordially invites correspondence on this 
most interesting subject, and places his long 
experience and ripened judgment entirely a 
the service of all who, after making full inquine, 
wish to adopt this especially valuable scheme. 
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COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


a paper like this is a very onerous business, 
and Jean does it exceedingly well. She is 
lucky in having generous help from her 
staff of contributors, some of whom are not 
amateurs! Doris Trott (Bideford) wrote :— 


“IT am sending a postal order for 6s. for our 
Scheme. My brother and I had a concert for our 
family in the winter, and another on Christmas 
Day. The money we got by that we divided; half 
went to our Scheme, and half went to Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, for which Leslie collects. I got some of the 
money this way, but some I got by lending books to 
mv school friends, and charging one halfpenny to read 
them. . . . . I go to a school called Edgehill College. 
It is situated on the top 
of a hill, and has lovely 
views. From the top 
windows can be seen 
Abbotsham Cliffs, and 
on windy nights the girls 
can hear the booming ot 
the waves at Westward 
Ho. Ofcourse you know 
Charles Kingsley lived 
here while he was writing 
‘Westward Ho!’ anda 
statue was erected to his 
memory a few years ago 
on our river bank. The 
firs at the back make it 
look better still, showing 
off the white marble to 
great advantage, and it 
is considered to be the 
second best statue tor 
beauty and situation in 
all England.” 

Doris is one of our 
new members who 
should shine in our 
Essay competitions. 
I think the idea of 
making a small 
charge to the friends 
who borrow books, 
and giving the pro- 
ceeds to the Violet 
Fund, is an admir- 
able one. 

My pile of other 
letters contains one from Irene Collyer, our 
loyal little helper who lived near Salisbury, 
you will remember. Writing from the new 
home in New Zealand, she says :— 


brave citizens. 


“TL expect you would like to hear about a drive 
we went, to a racecourse called Tauherenikau. We 
did not go to see the races, but to see the native 
Bush. It was lovely. There were a lot of lovely 
trees I did not know the names of, and ferns and 
creepers which hung down from the trees like great 
topes. One of the creepers was Clematis, and it 
smelt like Syringa. 1 thought how the Maoris must 
have liked to be in the Bush with all the birds and 
flowers, before the English came and cut down or 
burnt nearly all of it We have about 170 chicks 
altogether, and a nice orchard with apricot, plum, 
peach, apple and walnut trees. 1 wish you could 
come and have some fruit when it is ripe.” 


Now that Irene and M irjorie have a settled 
home after all their long journeyings, we shall 
hope to have frequent letters. Irene knew 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP ) 
FUNDS ! is another writer; 


HAT we must raise in 1912 is 
£20 Ils. 10d., to make, with the 
balance in hand, £39; that is, three times 
£13, the cost for each of our children in 
Canada, And “ Alison” hopes that much 
more than this will be forthcoming, so 
that other little ones may have the splen- 
did chances that Violet and David and 
Lena are having for becoming useful. 


Will every Companion help > And 
may we have at least a hundred new 


members to help us with our Scheme! 


WILL YOU BE ONE? 


about David, so THE QuIvER evidently 
reaches them regularly. 

Another New Zealand letter is from 
Ivy Slesser (Christchurch), accompanied by 
a gift for the Violet Fund, and a charming 
calendar with a native view of scenery on 
it. Travelling through the pile I come on a 
South African epistle—Heitie Joubert writes 
asking for a correspondent. Then I pick 
up some from Australian Companions, Jsabel 
Hale, Essie Daley, and Hilda Liiche. A long 
letter from Alice King, from her home in 
Valparaiso, comes next, and then a little 
pink note from 
Madge Williams 
(Holyhead), with a 
present of money for 
the Fund. 

Walter H. Randali 


then Gladys West and 
Barbara Lyall, both 
of whom introduce 
new Companions in 
Macduff. Edith Penn 
earned money by 
painting Christmas 
cards, and got some 
more on her collect- 
ing-book. Janie 
Crawford (Biggar), 
Evangeline and 
Phyllis Steel (Nel- 
son), Enid and Ilda 
Jones (Cardiff), Dora 
Brogdale (Hythe), 
Arthur Smart (Bir- 
mingham), Gladys 
Richards (Burton-on- 
Trent), and Kathleen 
Crago (Plymouth) 
also write. Little 
Margaret Lyall sends 
me a note, and there 
are several new members waiting to be in- 
troduced. In Canada two: Ethelwynne Bell 
is our first Companion in Ottawa—she is 
twelve years old; John Powell (age 20) 
joins in Hamilton, Ontario. On the Gold 
Coast of West Africa we have two also to 
greet : George E. Amachie (age 20) and J. B, 
Amachie (age 23), at Axim. Ethel Edwards 
I have mentioned. Margaret Stm (age 11), 
Helen A, Lyall (age 12), Jeanie Findlay (age 
11), and Ruth Watt (age 11) are our newly 
joined members in Macduff. Annie Farn- 
dale (age 11) is anotherYorkshire Companion ; 
her home is at Richmond, and she says: 
‘We have a little Welsh pony, her name is 
‘Nelly,’ and she is 26 years old.” Two 
friends of Madge Williams in Holyhead have 
become Companions: Dilys Jones (age 7) 
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THE QUIVER 


Williams (age 
Ss 1 Madge and Margery write 
sO thusiastically that I[ shall pect 


iv soon cs 
Holyhead to rival Macduff ! 


About the Badge 


month you will have all details, I 


hope As this letter goes to press I am 
waitit nformation from the manufacturers. 
0k n interesting notice in April. 


ome of vou write to ask me about books 


id. I have recently enjoyed two, which 
ommend to you all. One is by the lady 
who wrote ‘ Timothy's Quest,”’ and ts called 


‘* Mother Carey the other is ‘‘ The Secret 


author of 
get them 


“ Little Lord 
to read if 


Garden,”’ by the 
Fauntleroy.’’ Do 
pos ible. 

Our Shareholders’ List for the last quarter 
of 1911 will interest every Companion; and 


our Balance Sheet also. Let them inspire 
us all for this year. 
By the way, will someone tell me who 


is ‘‘ A Scotch Lassie ’’ who has been writing 

so kindly about our Companionship in a 

Canadian agricultural paper? 1 have re- 

ceived a cutting from 

the paper. 
Many loving greetings 

for all from your aftec- Pn: 

tionate Companion, 


“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS 


The following is a statement of the Funds s. a 
received by ‘ Alison up to December Amv Luff (British Columbia) j = 8 2 
30th, in connes tion with the llow, Mariel Ne (Vie sole. 
When and Where Corner” fsa tralia) 6 

Brought f id Ir 19 6 Janie and Mrs. Crawtord 5 0 
Dora Stewart 20 Da Valentine I 0 
M. ardson I 0 Alex, 3 0 
Glad I irds 2 Frances M. Boston 1 6 
Be Jamaica 2 ¢ Evelvn Betts : 14 0 
Hilda B id ‘ 1 James F. Brown (ter David) 10 
htt und Mary Forbs Oo Helen Strong 2 6 
Elia Ne ; 2 6 Dorotl Jean Best (for Violet). . Io 0 
\ ) Norah Townend 6 
Vera K. | 2 I\ M. Slesser (New Zealand) . 1 0 
] Ethel D. Edwards ° 6 
M ] I ( Dora, Harry, and Mrs, Blade 3 0 
Isa la Ht Prichard 1 0 
\ Edith Penn ° 3 0 
H lacdutt y Kirkle 1 0 
\. | 
M t 1 oO {24 12 § 
oO Le Lena ration Expenses 0 0 
Henderson 1 3 - 
It \ miaica) 2 0 Balance $14 12 35 
Balance Sheet, December 31st, 1911 

d { s. d 

( { ul f \ t emigration ind irding-out 
11 47 12 expenses, 19! 23 0 © 

Quy Wa David's igration and beardin ex 
I Da ) 20 1 ) | 23 0 
Lena ration 10 O 0 
ince Davul 315 9 
I nee fr t Violet Fund 1412 5 
2 £74 5 2 


NOTES 


‘come as members of the Corner all readers young enough to 


“ALISON” 38 Grae lo wel ( 
njoy the chats. Thi oupon 


the advertisement section. 
The Competition Rul we three only, but they must be observed : 
(a) One side only of the paper ts to be written on. 
(b) The full nan nd address must be given on the firial page. 
(c) A fast birthday is t fated also 
Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra mi th. 
1 prize is gt lo ry Companion who gets twelve others to pOUNs 


30 


\° 


(WITH: MINT) 


COOKING NETS 


(OR BY POST, 6d.) 
YOU MAY HAVE NEW PEAS FOR DINNER TO-DAY 


or at any time of the year, if you buy Farrow’s 
“Patent Net” Peas and cook them as directed. 


FARROW’S “Patent Net” PEAS 


A: é. are the finest early green peas, gathered at the beginning of the 
ler season, when peas are sweetest, most tender and delicious. Our 
process preserves all their natural flavour. When cooked, 
they are so delicious and tender that you cannot detect them 
from fresh garden peas. 
They are very easily cooked and remarkably cheap—a 
34d. Net provides liberal portions for 8 people. Be sure 
to ask your grocer for FARROW’S ‘‘ PATENT NET” 
PEAS, which are English grown, absolutely pure, free 
from all preservatives and colouring matter. 
IF YOUR GROCER CAN’T SUPPLY, WE WILL send you 1 doz. 
carriage paid on receipt of P.O. for 3/6, or 3 doz. for 
10/6 (toreign postage extra), or on receipt ofa post card 
giving us the name and address of your Grocer we will 
send you addresses of those who do stock them. 
A CHILD CAN COOK THEM TO PERFECTION 
The accompanying illustration shows that as the Net is 
transparent you Can see when the Peas are cooked without 
removing them from the saucepan ; a short-sighted per- 
son can pierce them with a fork to make doubly sure 
The Net itself forms an excellent strainer and enables 
you to turn the Peas out quite whole and not pulpy, and 
thoroughly strained without having to use a culiender. 
With each net of Peas is enclosed a mint flavoured soak- 
ing preparation, and the finished result cannot fail to be 
a source of satisfaction to the cook, and a great relish 
for those whose pleasure it is to eat them, 
When cooked they bulk out to twice their original size, 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH eEacH 4nd are cheaper in the end than fresh peas. 


NET OF PEAS J. FARROW & CO 
TRY ONE TO-DAY. oF att orocerns. Dept. O PETERBOROUGH, ENGLAND. 


ONLY BY THIS PROCESS IS IT POSSIBLE FOR YOU TO ENJOY THE LUXURY OF 
: GREEN PEAS WITH ALL THEIR ORIGINAL FLAVOUR AND AROMA 33 


LOELICIOUSLY FLAVOURED WITH MINT 
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(~ HY SICAL At this Season of the Year, the sides 


System needs a “ SPRING CLEAN” 
SPRING The Winter with its inclement weather has 


gone, and the frequent confinement in heated 

rooms and in vitiated atmospheres, with 

CLEAN ; N G sundry other reasons, has caused the blood 

to become impregnated with impurities, which 

hinders its free course through the bloog 

vessels and causes that feeling of lassitude, if 

not more serious trouble, that renders life 
dull and miserable. 

With pure blood coursing freeiy through the 

veins, life becomes bright, buoyant, and happy. 


id Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilla 


The Wonderful Blood Purifier 


This Sarsaparilla is the 
great purifier of the blood and the 
general juices of the system. It effects 
the most saiutary changes in disease, 
cures all Scorbutic Disorders, Chronic 
Sore Eyes, Rheumatism, Piles, Liver 
Complaints, Erysipelas, all Blotches 
and Eruptions of the Skin. It removes 
every impurity of the blood. 


NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
ATTEST THE EFFICACY OF THIS PREPARATION 


The following are selected from amongst a large number: 


Price 2/6, and 11 


Important Caution 


The Market is flooded with worthless 

preparations of Sarsaparilla, Get the 

Red and Blue Wrappers with the Old 

Doctor s Head in the Centre. No other 
Genuine 


Sold by all Chemists. 


One of the Genuine old-fashioned Remedies that 

should be in Every Family Medicine Cupboard 


\ old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s Sarsaparilla Depot, NOTTINGHAM } 


Ca 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 
A Museum Worth Visiting 


4 time or other every visitor to 
London goes to the British Museum, 
and now it is made more attractive than 
ever by a guide being put at our service, 
“free, gratis, and for nothing,’ to show 
and explain all that is best worth seeing. 
Possibly, however, you are not particularly 
interested in the earliest thing in mummies, 
or the Elgin marbles or Assyrian frescoes ; 
you are more taken up with matters which 
concern the living. Just so; happily it is 
the way with many. Then here is an outing 
for you well worth taking—go to 32 John 
Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C., and see the 
head-quarters of the Ragged School Union, 
the place where Sir John Kirk keeps his 
charitable stores. 

For some people, philanthropy must be 
tinctured with romance before it can quite 
get to their hearts. The poor cripple, the 
child waif, the little gutter-snipe must be 
“interesting ’’ to awaken their interest. It 
is natural, perhaps, but it is looking on life 
in a very narrow range. There is an under 
side to it all which only the very thoughtful 


or the very practical recognise to be the 
chief. A flower may be very beautiful, a tree 
may be very majestic, but the life of both 


lies hidden in the grubby roots beneath, and 
anything but romantic. It is 
much the same with folk; there are some 
very nice people in the world, and others 
again not just so nice, but all are alike in 
this—they need something to eat and some- 
thing to wear. 


these are 


Personal Curiosities 

The offices in John Street provide at least 
one of these necessities for the neediest of 
London's poor children. Step into one of the 
large rooms in this building ; it looks like 
a kind of a cross between a pawnshop and 
a place for curiosities. At the time of your 
visit all the shelves may have their divisions 
loaded with garments; but it is also just 
possible you may find them nearly empty, 
for, while the expression is common enough 
that they keep here cast-off clothing for the 
poor, the fact is they never can keep it; ina 
day or two at the longest it is all cleared away 
by needy applicants, thus calling for inces- 
Sant renewals all the year round. Here, 
too, are boots for the children who, however 
poor, are yet able to run about rhey are 
not so much in demand by the « ripples, poor 
things; those who have crutches do need 


them from time to time, but not so often as 
the others, for they cannot run about, or 
make slides, or play football with a sphere 
of old newspapers rolled together, For them 
the crutches you see in the corner are more 
in request, 

Ingenious Make-up 


But the clothing—alas! that is always 
needed, and sorely needed. Lady Kirk her- 
self superintends here. Like her devoted 
husband, Sir John, she not only knows the 
cripples, but also knows exactly how best 
to adapt some make-up for their comfort. 
For everything in this room is of the make- 
up character, and deft-handed ladies are 
continually at work cutting, making, and 
mending, turning the cast-off things into 
suitable garments. Here may also be seen 
spinal carriages piled up. There are nine 
hundred such carriages in use by the cripples. 
They make life so different to the weak 
ones! Without their aid the child cripple 
can rarely see more than a back court or 
clusters of chimneys, but with the help of a 
spinal carriage he or she can be taken about 
in the quieter streets, and there is always 
some kind soul willing to give the needful 
push. Anyone who has ever had the care of 
an invalid will well know the new hope and 
heart such a promenade can give to these 
frail ones. 

An Appeal 

I would plead, then, for cast-off clothing 
for the cripples. It is the season when 
the requirement is greatest. In this cold 
weather they cannot, like other children, 
run about to keep themselves warm, and it 
is not much of a fire the best of them can 
have at home. It matters little what kind 
of clothing is sent, so long as it is strong 
enough to bear altering; but, of course, 
children’s clothing is best. It should not be 
sent to the cripple direct, but to the Ragged 
School Union, to the care of Sir John Kirk. 
It may, if desired, be ear-marked for such 
or such a cripple, but even that desire is 
best attained, as a little reflection will sug- 
gest, if sent through the head-quarters. When 


one knows the unspeakable good which 


can be done by such left-off garments, the 
few coins which may be obtained by selling 
them can scarcely 
sin upon them. 
All gifts of the kind will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by Sir John 


fail to have the taint ot 
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Kirk, Director and Secretary, Ragged School 
Union, 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, 
W.C., from whom also, for a stamp, may 
be had all particulars of the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League. 


New Members for the Month 


Mr. Albany F. Beadwell, Watford, Herts; Miss 
Gertrude Biggar, Droxford, Hants; Mrs. Brice, 
Bournemouth, Hants; Miss Olive Brown, Glaston 
bury, Somerset; Miss Mary E. Buchan, Toronto, 
Canada; Mrs. Burton, Leighton Buzzard, Beds 


Miss Gladys Coomber, Mutley, Devon 

Mrs. Deacon, Rugby, Warwickshire ; Miss Dingley, 
Moorhampton, Hereford; Miss A. Duxbury, Cleve- 
leys, Lancs 


Master Eric Eskdale, Otago, New Zealand 


Miss Margaret Fells, Clapham Common, London, 
S.W.; Miss M. J. Ferguson, Ochiltree, Ayrshire, 
N.B.; Miss F. E. Fish, Purley Downs, Surrey 


Miss Henrietta Garrett, Cavendish, Suffolk; Miss 
B. L. Gregory, Calver, Yorks 

Miss Marianne Hamilton, Hartley 
Alice Hands, Harborne, Birmingham ; 


Devon; Miss 
Miss Elsic 


Hecks, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex ; 
Westbury, Wilts 

L. M., Upton Manor, London, E Mrs. Latter 
Bournemouth East, Hants ; Miss Adie Leith, Pollok. 
hields, N.B Miss L. Leveridge, Ontario, ¢ anada ; 
Miss Lilian Longstreet, Wellington, Somerset. 

Miss Mackay, Helensburgh, N.B.; Miss Mac. 
lauchlan, Brighton, Sussex ; Miss McCrae, Ayr, N.B 


Miss Kathleen Hoare, 


Miss Maggie McDonald, Perth, N.B 
Master Richard Noad, Perth, N.B. 
Miss H. G. Phillips, Highgate, London, N. 


Miss Ethel Richards, Breage, Cornwall ; Miss Nellie 


Riley, Accrington, Lanes 

Miss Smith, Cliftonville, Margate: Miss Maggie 
Smith, Finchley, London, N.; Mrs. Soul, Amesbury, 
Wilt 


Miss Gertrude Taylor, Leamington, Warwickshire ; 
Miss Turner (C.E. Band), Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Miss Vaughan, Penarth, South Wales 

Miss G. Walker, Coventry, Warwick ; 
Webster, Blundellsands, Lanes ;- T 


Miss Joyce 
Whatley, 


Mitcheldean, Gloucester; Miss E. Willson, Muswell 
Hill, London, N Miss Mabel Wood, Pentre, South 
Wales 


Miss Winter, Miss Julia Winter, Master Jack Win. 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


MARCH 3rd, THE CALL OF THE 
FIRST DISCIPLES 


Mark 14-28; Luke v. 1-11 

EMPHASISE, (1) The definite char 
the call. (2) The power of the 
(3) Christ's power over 


PoINnTs TO 
acter of 
Divine teaching. 
demons 

Obedience to the Call 


' ‘O every follower of Jesus Christ the call 


comes, as it came to our Lord's dis- 


ciples, to undertake some definite work for 
Him. In the newly published biography of 
Hudson Taylor, the founder of the China 


Inland Mission, there is told in his own words 
the story of his consecration and obedience 
to the call from God: ‘* Well do I remember 
that occasion,’”’ he wrote long after, ‘‘ how 
in the gladness of my heart I poured out my 
soul before God, and and again 
fessing my grateful love to Him who had done 
everything tor me—who had saved me when 
I had given up all hope and even desire for 
-l besought Him to give me some 


again con 


salvation 


work for Him, as an outlet for love and 
gratitude: some self-denying service, no 
matter what it might be, however trying or 
however trivial; something with which He 
would be pleased, and that | might do for 
Him who had done so much for me. Well 


ter, Master Seth Winter, Miss Bridgestock, Miss 
Wright, Miss Watts, Mrs. Russell, and Mr. J. Black- 
wood (Group 83), Cricklewood, London, N.W. 

do remember, as in unreserved conse- 


cration | put myself, my life, my friends, my 
all upon the altar, the deep solemnity that 
soul with the assurance that 
the offering was accepted. The presence of 
God became unutterably real and_ blessed, 
and I well remember stretching myself on 
the ground and lying there before Him with 
unspeakable awe and unspeakable joy. For 
what service I was accepted I knew not. 
Buta deep consciousness that I was not my 
own took possession of me, which has never 


came over my 


since been effaced.’ 


Teaching with Power 

The power of our Lord's teaching was 
obvious to all round about Him, and the con- 
fession was made that ‘ never man spake 
like this Man.” 

An English missionary was preaching in 
Benares, India, when a Brahmin interrupted 
by saying to the crowd ‘*See what these 
missionaries are doing. They are preaching 
to you with the Bible in their hands. That 
is the Gospel axe into which a European 


handle has been put and by whi h they are 
cutting down the tree of Hinduism—our 
religion,”’ re plied the missionary, 


a handle breaks or is worn out, 
a long time to bring a new one 


but 
and it 


many 
takes 
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x GRAND PRIZE COMPETITION. 
£200 im and thousands of other Prizes. 


Bt, | TY Ist prize £100, 2nd prize £50, 3rd prize £30, 4th prize £20 
a LT Ladies’ & Gent's Free Wheel Bicycles, Ladies’ & Gent's Gold 


was 
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“a +, Clocks, and thousands of others. 
aKe These will be awarded to those competitors sending in the greatest 
value of lids, coupons etc., taken from GLone Specialities. 
in HOW TO OBTAIN A PRIZE. To obtaina prizesendany 
> . . we «'f the following by July Ist, 1912, carriage paid, to Raimes & Co, Ltd., 
»ted London, E. See that your name and address, plainly written, 
2 osed in every parcel. LIDS(marked” Made in England")taken 
hese t from 2u, 4d. 1/- & 2/- tins of Globe Paste Metal Polish, and from 
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“ho I/- &c.) from all sizes Globe Liquid Metal Polish. COUPONS 
“hat y : - attached to 6d. and I/- packets Globe Plate Powder, and 
pan eee - printed on ld. & 2d. packets “Golden Palm” Baking Powder, 
ea! SPECIAL NOTICE.—In connection with last year's prize 
are c ™ WY scheme coupons were placed inside the Globe Paste tins and 
attached to the bottom of Globe Liquid Cans. If vou buy a 
our ONG = tin or can bearing a coupon, send the coupon and not the 
; did or screw-cap. Lids not bearing the words “Made in 
ary, England’ or screw caps not stamped with the price 
will not be accepted 
Write to-day for full list of 


Closing Day, July ist, 1912. 
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“The Voice of the Physician.” 
Sth March, 1911. 
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from Eurepe and fit it into the head.” To 
that remark the Brahmin made reply: ‘ Neo 
sooner docs a liandie become worn out than 
a branch is taken Off trom the very tree of 
Hinduism itself, and from it a new handle is 
made and the work of cutting goes on. 
Finally, the tree will be cut down with 
handles made from it 
This acknowledgment of the power of 


s branches.” 


Divine words, coming from the lips of a 
man in heathenism, is an echo of the con- 
fession made in our Lord's time. 


MARCH 10th. JESUS THE HEALER 
Mark i. 29-45 ; Matt. iv. 23-25 
Points TO EMPHAsisEe 1) Jesus in the home, 
(2) The miracle of healing. (3) Alone with 
God. 
King Edward's Kindness 


Tue heart of Jesus Christ always went out 
in sympathy to those in suffering, and 
throughout His earthly ministry He healed 
the sick and comforted the sad. 

Not long ago, at a meeting held at Windsor, 
to consider the question of a national 
memorial to King Edward, Lord Burnham 
told a characteristic story of his late Majesty. 
“ There is,”’ he said, ‘* one small hospital in 
London in the welfare of which the late Ning 
was ever deeply interested—King Edward's 
Hospital in Grosvenor Gardens Not very 
long before the King’s death there lay in 
the charge of Sister Agnes, the matron, an 
officer who was very, very ill after a serious 
operation, and who, as it was thought, could 
not survive. 

“The King was coming to the hospital to 
pay one of his quiet visits, and the patient, 
who heard he wa expected, said it would 
be a great happiness to him if he could heat 
his voice, and he asked the sister if it would 
be possible for her to talk with King Kdward 
outside the open door, Sister Agnes said she 
would try todo what he wished, and, having 
in due course led the King there, she told 
him what het purpose had been. 

Ina moment he went through the door- 
Way to the bedside of the sick man, and. 
taking his hand, held it for a lone time whilt 
he spoke to tum words of tenderness and 
Sweet counsel When he had finally said 


‘Good-byx lowly walked to the 
Window and looked out upon well, he 
looked out upon nothur as the tears rolled 
down his chee! And then silently he lett 
the bedside of the iicrer whose strong 
desire it had been to listen to hi voice,” 


In Safe Company 
Ghrist Irequently retiredl to qquict 


place where He; t In one with God 


and enjoy the unhindered companionship of 
His Father. They are safe who seck the 
fellowship of God, for as long as they are in 
His company no harm can befall them. 

Alone on a steamboat one night a Christian 
lady was approached by a man who asked, 
“Are you alone?” No,” was the brief 
reply. ‘ But I see no one with you,” sai 
the man; is your company 
“The Lord Jesus and His holy angels,” 
answered the lady. With the briefest pause 
the man responded: ‘ Madam, you keep 
too good company for me,”’ and, lifting his 
hat, he departed, 


MARCH 17th. THE PARALYTIC 
HEALED AND FORGIVEN 


Mark it. 1-12 


Points TO EMPHASISE. (1) Jesus teaching the 
crowd, (2) Forgiveness and healing. (3) 
The hostility of the Scribes and Jesus’ answer 
to it 

A True Pilot 

Jesus Curist was a true teacher of the people 

who gathered round Him. He = always 

“taught with authority and not as the 

Seribes.”” His teachings are still the in- 

fallible chart. 

In the old days a Mississippi river steam- 
boat owner advertised for a pilot. To one 
man who apphed for the position the owner 
said, ‘| suppose you know where all the 

replied the 
“Do vou expect me to 


snags in the river are 
man, not 
trust vou with a boat, then ?”’ was the sar- 
castic rejoinder of the owner. The man re- 
matned silent for a moment or two, and then 
drawled out, “ If vou are looking for a man 
who knows where all the snags are 1 am not 
your fellow ; but I know the channel where 
the snags are not, and that’s where I calcu- 
late to do my satling.””. That man had the 
true gift of the pilot, and he was hired on 
the spot. 


A Prompt Remedy 


fhe healing of Jesus Christ, like His for- 
viveness, Was instantancous. It was not a 
gradual process. Some people hold the idea 
that evil is gradually broken with, and that 
the remedy is slow in its operation. 

Canon Hay Aitken tells us that on one 
oceasion he had been preaching a strong 
sermon on the possibility ot deliverance 
from sin, and as he came out of the church 
a voung man said to him that he could not 
agree with him in his teaching. He could 
not aceeptit as God's truth. Well,”’ Canon 
Aitken asked, “‘ what do you think ¢s God's 
truth ? ’ ‘It seems to answered the 
voung man, “that God's way is gradually 
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to deliver us from our sins. The veteran 
preacher looked into his face, paused for a 


moment, and then said, ‘“‘Is that your 
theory about pocket-picking ?’’ ‘* About 
what ?”’ said he. ‘ About pocket-picking. 


A pickpocket is converted to God. Do you 
expect after a week's experience he will kneel 
down and say, ‘ O God, I thank Thee for the 
great and glorious change that has come over 


me. Last week I stole twenty watches and 
twenty-four purses ; this weck I have stolen 
only a dozen’?” The young man looked 


rather confused. Then the preacher added, 
“No, dear brother; what you expect 1s, 
‘Let him that stole, steal no more.’ You 
expect God's grace to conquer his besetting 
sin ; and why don’t you expect God to find 
grace for you to break otf your sin, whatever 
it may be? If you do not expect the thief 
to on why 
expect that you yourself are to go on falling 
and relapsing into your besetting sin ? There 


relapsing into dishonesty, 


is complete deliverance.” 
FEASTING AND FASTING 
Mark ii. 


MARCH 24th. 
13-22 
Points TO Empnasise. (1) The call of Levi. (2 
The feast at Levi's house and the company 
publicans and sinners. (3) The perplexity 
of the disciples and Christ's solution of it. 
One day, when Dr. Ashley was walking on 
a clift the Bristol Channel, his little 
son began talking about lighthouses. ‘* How 
the men go to church, father ? ”’ he asked. 
rephed Dr. Ashley. The 
question remained in his mind, and it sug 
gested to him as a clergyman the idea of 


above 


cannot go, 


going Out on Sundays during the rest of his 
hohday to talks with the 
lighthouse men. He was welcomed warmly 
he went, for previously it would 
wen possible for a lighthouse keeper to 


have religious 
whereve! 
have | 
have said, ‘* No man careth for my soul,” 
In much the same way the publicans and 
sinners seemed to be regarded as bevond the 
pale of Christ's influence, but our Lord cared 


for their souls and won for Himself the 
honoured name, The Friend of publicans 
and sinners,’ 
Delighting in Mercy 

Christ delighted in merey, and drew round 
Him many who were outcasts from religious 
privileg Dr. Alex. Whyte, of Edinburgh, 
tells of an interview which he had with Dr. 
Carmen, of Glasgow, one of the finest and 
most successful men in the city, and munifi- 
cent in Ins lberality to every good cause 
Dr. Whyte had been doing some church 
busine vith lim, and when they had 
finished he looked at the doctor with great 


blazing eyes, and said, ‘‘ Now, ha’e ye any 
word for an auld sinner?” “It teok my 
breath away,” says Dr. Whyte, “ for he was 
an old saint. But it is the paradox of grace 
that the greatest saints feel they are the 
greatest sinners, So I just rose up and held 
out my hand to him—a strong man’s hand 
was his—and I said to him, * He delighteth 
in mercy.’ I had nothing else to say, and 
escaped out of the room. Next morning I got 
aletterfrom him. It read ; ‘ Dear Friend,- 
I will never doubt Him again—the sins of my 
youth. I was near the gates of hell, but that 
word of God comforted me, and I will never 
doubt Him again. I will never despair 
again. If the devil casts my sin in my teeth 
I will say, ‘* Yes, it is all true, and you cannot 
tell the half of it, but I have to do with One 
who delighteth in merey,”’’ 


MARCH 3lst. REVIEW 


CovERING a period of thirty-four years, the 
lessons of the past quarter have all been 
taken up with Jesus, with His coming to 
earth and His dwelling among men. We 
have seen His birth and His baptism, have 
heard His call to His first disciples; we 
have witnessed His miracles, and_ have 
listened to His words of forgiveness tor sin 


A Light in the Darkness 


Christ came to a world that was darkened 
by sin, and as the “ Light of the World’ 
He illumined it with His wonderful glory 
A missionary among the Indians tells us 
that some years an Indian stood at 
his door, and, as he opened it, knelt at 
his feet. ‘My father,’’ said the Indian, 
‘my heart is warm to a man that pities 
the red man. I am awild man, My home 
is five hundred miles from here. I knew that 
all the Indians east of the Mississippi had 
perished, and I never looked into the faces 
of my dear children that my heart was not 
sad. My father had told me of the Great 
Spirit, and I have often gene out into the 
woods and tried to talk to Him.’ Then he 
said, so sadly, as he looked into the minister's 
face, ‘‘ You don’t know what I mean. You 
never stood in the dark and reached out your 
hand and could not take hold of anything 
And I heard one say that you had brought 
the red man a story of the Son of the Great 
Spirit.” That man sat as a child and heard 
anew the story of the love of Jesus. When 
they met again he looked into his friend's 
laid his hand on his 


face and said, as he 
heart, “‘ It is not dark ; it laughs all the 
while.” 


is always light where Jesus Christ 
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WASTED EMOTIONS 


League of Loving Hearts Page 


By THE 


WYASIACE, we are told, goes on in all 
departments of life, but we do not 

ten think of it in connection with our 
emotions. Yet here, surely, the greatest 
wastage of all occurs. 

In this Lenten season we listen to 
eloquent, moving appeal from the pulpit 
our emotions are stirred, our hearts are 
filled with pity for the wretched, and we 
long to brighten the lot of the unfortunate 

But just how can we do this? We do 
not know ; so the valuable emotion comes 
to naught and is wasted. The next time 
an appeal comes We are mot so responsi ; 
our heart is not so easily touched-—-unless, 
indeed, we descend to deliberate hyp CTISY. 

Now there is need for all our sympathy, 
and for the right use of our emotions of 
benevolence and pity. The Teague of 
Loving Hearts is one of the channels that 
have been formed to prevent the wastage 
of emotions 


What We Help 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes are struggling to 
keep the ever-open door, which has bee 
a feature of the institution from the first 
the Ragged School Umion is bending every 
nerve to cheer the hearts of the poo! and 
crippled children; the Salvation Army 
Women’s Section is doing a grand and 
glorious work which arouses the praise of 
all who come into contact with it ; whilst 
the Church Army is performing much use 
ful citizen work among the poorest classes 

Miss Agnes Weston’s 
introduction to our readers her name 1s 
a household word The Queen's Hospital 
for Children is just now facing the problem 
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of the Tittle Folks ’’ Convalescent Home 


at Bextnll: after being discharged from 
the Hospital in Hackney Road as an in- 
patient, instead of running the streets of 
Tondon and attending as an out-patient 
each day, the little one is enabled to get 
about in the fields and country, and run 
about the sands Our money goes to help 
support this splendid work 

The Orphan Working School and the 
Chureh of England Society for Providing 
Homes for Waifs and Strays, each, in its 
own Way,’ is trying to rear children who 
might otherwise be destitute; whilst the 
British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
is doing a really Christian work in lighten- 
ing the remaining vears of many poor 
sufferers in need of our deepe st sympathy 

Such, then, are the societies we are try- 
ing to help: each of them rendering meg- 
nificent service in the cause of the poor and 
suffering, and all together constituting one 
gigantic appeal to our practical sym- 
pathies 

I am pleased to acknowledge the receipt 
of many New Year subscriptions from old 
friends, but Iam afraid that not nearly all 
the members of the League have sent their 
offerings for 1912. May I appeal to such 
as have not done so, to let me have theif 
portion before we celebrate Easter ? 

Then, too, I want a thousand more 
members To join all that Is necessary S 
to fill in the coupon in another part ol this 
issue, and send it to me with at least One 
Shilling 

\ll the proceed 
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deduction of anv kind) are 


of the League (without 
distributed 


between the following : 
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To ensure a delicious Cup 
of Coffee use 


THE 
The only Coffee Maker which makes perfect 
coffee without any skill or 
trouble—simply put water and 


coffee together, light the lamp, 
and 


= WAIT FOR THE WHISTLE TO BLOW 


( Si 
copper. 15/6 


Prices on Application. 
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Of Supreme Importance 


in every House 
is a supply of absolutely pure 
and germ-free water. 


The use of a 


Berkefeld 
Filter 


will ensure this. 


Highly 
recommended 
by the 
Medical 
Profession. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “ P.” 


The Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd., 
121, Oxford St., London, W. 


POLISH 


(BLACK OR BROWN) 


To be obtained at all Boetmakers, de.- 
Manufactuver, G. H. NELSON, Cjarke Rd., Northampton 


Asthma Catarrh 


Established 1879. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment for bron- 


chial troubles, without dos: 18 the stomach with 
drugs. Used with success for thirty years 

The air rendered strc antisepts inspired 
with every breath easy, soothes 
the sore throat, ar id stops ide ugh. assuring rest- 
ful nights Cresolene 1s invaluabie to mothers 
with young ch and a Aven to » from 
Asthma 


Send post card for descriptive booklet. 


From All Chemists. 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irri 


Of your chem st or direct, 
Post free, per box 
Selling Agents 
Allen & Led., 
Lombard 8t., London, E.C. 


XAXV 


The PILLS are a safe and 
reliable remedy for 
BILIOUS AND FEVERISH 
ATTACKS, HEADACHE, 
PAINS inthe CHEST orSIDE, 
CONSTIPATION, GIDDINESS, 
FITS OF DEPRESSION, &c. 


PILLS 


| The OINTMENT is a real boon 
to sufferers from 
OLD WOUNDS, BAD LEGS, 
SORES, POISONED CUTS, 
CHILBLAINS, CHAPPED 
HANDS, BRUISES, PILES, 
FISTULAS, ULCERATIONS, 
ERUPTIONS of the SKIN, &C. 


OINTMENT 


| j 
1 | i 
‘ 
Obtainable from Army and Navy, SS 
Alex. Clark Mig. Co., D. H. Evans, 
0 rrod Ma We Peter 
& Pond, H Klenton & Swan 
. = Vickery, Whiteley, Derry & Toms, 
di all the leading Stores and Silver 
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LOST I Ib.of FAT PER DAY 


1 CAN RID YOU OF YOUR FAT, TOO. 


I Have Put Aside 10,000 Packages for Free Pre- 
sentation, so that Too-Fat Readers may 
give My Remedy a Fair Trial. 


The Coupon at the End of This Articie Entities 
a Reader to Test the Remedy which Re- 
duced Me 26 Ib. Within 28 Days. } 
- 
I suffered the disfigurement. annoyance, and dis- 
tressing physical symptoms of over-fatness for many 
years, 
| was so disappointed with remedy after remedy 
that I determined to study obesity, and to find a 
eure for yeelf When you realise this fact you 
will understand the spirit which prompts me to 
make the offer I do today. 
| feel that, no matter how many other remedies 
and treatments you have tried, you will be willing 
— to give mine a 
trial, if | under 
take to send 
you this trial 
eutirely at my 
own expense. I 
know it 1 an 
ffer which 
would have ap 


lowing offer to 
every reader 
who has super 
fluous fat to get 
rid of, or who 
realises that he 
or she has a 
tendency to fat 
ness. 

1 will send, 
$355.3 securely an 
privately 
= packed, to any 
These photos (reproduced by kind reader who for- 
permission) show how one lady wards me the 
benefited in appearance by my coupon below, a 

cure in four weeks. special Free 
Trial supply of 
my unfailing remedy for all forms of obesity, free 
of charge. If you have any form of obesity, such as— 
Generali or Local Fatness, 
Double Chin and Flabby Checks, 
Ungainly Hips, 
Shapeless Limbs, 
Faults of Figure, etc., 
avail yourself of my offer to-day. You will quickly 
discover that you can get rid of your fat ata per 
fectly satisfactory rate. I lost 26 Ib. within ws days 
myself ind have never since had the slightest 
indication of a return of my former stoutness 


it COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY. 


I can only send one package to each person, and 
I ask every applicant to enclose threepence in stamps 
to help to pay the cost of postage and packing 

It 9 package I will enclose a copy of my new 
book of facts for fat people. This book contains 
the story of my own wonderful cure. I will also 
enclose photographs and letters of ladies and gentle 
men who have been reduced by my method 


This Coupon entitles the Sender to a Free Trial 
Package of my Cure for the Too-Fat A letter also 
may be sent, but the Coupon must be used. 


I HAVE never tried your Remedy, and wish to 
do so, and I accept your offer \to send me one 


Free Trial Package. enclose Jd. to cover postage 
and packing. 

Name 

Address 


To JOHN NELSON LLOYD, Ltd., Vernon | 


House, Bloomsbury Square, London, v 


Awarded Gold Medal at the Festival of Empive and 
impertal Evhilition, Crystal lalace, 1911 

The workers have 
of ur Hand 
Set ) , St 
Jat fron 

Five 
clot! Square I) 

ind every g th 
ul 
and Inset rot 
9id., 1/- 10 -; 
yard, ( prune 

er ‘ 

tree in 
part of the world, 


Bucks Hand-made Pillow 


ic 


Write at once to— 
Mrs. H. ARMSTRONG, 
Designer & Worker, 


9).d. per yard. 


Lace outwears any 


hine-made variety many t 


ver 


OLNEY, BUCKS. 


—— 


ace 


tow We. 


return 


Irresistible ! 
A dainty spread for the 


children’s bread, 
It saves the butter bill. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 


You 


2 


eep 
-\ 
a PO J 


large jars of 


Laitova, and a packet of 
the new Kkovah Twin 


Jellies, 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, ita., 


3, CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER. 
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DOOR 


| oe the convenience of those who cannot easily reach any of 


their numerous Branches, TAYLORS’ DRUG 


special postal department. 


CO. have a 


It is thus possible for country 


customers to be confident of obtaining their drugs, patent medicines, 
ete., in the finest condition, and at special store prices. 
We recommend you to write for our large, money-saving, catalogue, 


which will 
Quiver.” 


be sent post free on request, if you mention “‘ The 


Particulars and prices of a few of our specialities are given below :— 


Anti-Obesity Tablets. for reducing stoutness without 
discomlort, 4.6 boxes -, postage tree 

Antipon,? 9 bottles 2 6, 4.6 bottl=-s 4 3.postage free. 

Aspirin Tablets, 25 in boiile -10', 100 in bottle 

+ postace tree 

Absorbent Cotton Wool, Finest White, 4-0z. packet 
6 l-ib. roll 10, post free 

Ammoniated Quinine Capsules, |/- boxes -/10}, 
post tree 

Asthma Cure, Dr. Munro's, highly recommended by 
tl medical profession, 2/6 tins 1.11, post paid. 
Write for free sample 

Apiol and Steel Pills for female irregularities, 1/- 


boxes - 9, post free 
““Arema"’ Vaporizers, <tc., for 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Asthma, 
2 6, 5/-, and 10 6 each 


* Inhalants, 19, 3/-, and 


** Balm-Oh,”’ Barker's, the permanent 
cure for piles, 1.1) per jar, post free. 

| Bandages, Cotton, Flannel, Crepe, 
slastic, Indiarubber, etc., in great 
variety 

Blood Producing Piils, Dr. Brown's, 
for Anaemia, make rich red blood, 
? 9 boxes 2 2, post [ree 

Blaud’s Iron Pills, genuine. -'4 per 
gross, 3} gross 1 1, postage paid. 

Blaud's Pill Capsules, |, 2. or 3 pill, 
boxes - 1,9 boxes 1.5, post 
gee 


Carr's Kidney Pills, for Backache 
and al Kidney Troubles, much 


boxes 11, 2.9 boxes 2/1, 


The “Arema”’ 
Vaporizer. 


recommended, 1,14 
postage paid 

Cascara Sagrada Capsules, |.6 boxes - 10}. post 
tee 

Chlorodyne, Genuine, equal to any on the market, 

1! bottle- 10), 2.9 bottle 2.3, 4.6 bottle 3/3, 11/- 

bottle 7. 10', postage free 

Cold Cure Tablets, very effective, 1/- 
post tree 

Chest and Lung Protectors, The Hygienic, superior 
quality in scarlet and natural undyed felt. 


bottles -/9, 


os 6 
Single -/7 -8 - 10! 15 18!) postage 
Double 1/3! 18! 2 3 28' 35 4- 5 extra. 

oy Backache and Kidney Pills, 2 9 boxes 2.2, 
post tree 

_— Drops, The Genuine, | | 
paic 

Enema Syringes, Seamless, complete in box, with 
tube and shield, 26, 3 -, 3.9, and 4,9 each, post 
free, under plain cover 

Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, etc. We stock only 
the best obtainable, and are daily receiving orders 
from all parts cf the globe Prices and forms of 
self measurement supplied free on applic ation. 


bottles -/6, postage 


A full deta f Lowns in which 


Address—T AYLORS’ 


DR 


= 


@) 


have 
G STORES, Ltd. 
26 & 27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


; Formalin Tablets for the 
throat, 50U in bottle, post 
free, 1/2. 

Female Pills, Dr. Richard- 
son's, exira strong, | box 
~11, 29 box 2 3, post free. 

Hamamelis Cerate, Bar- 
ker’s, for Piles, Burns, 
Boils, Chilblains, Eczema, 


etc.,. in tins, I/1 and 
= 2 6, post free. 
Hair Dye, *‘ The Perfect."’ In all shades. Has a 


lasting eftect, and detection is impossible. 2/6 bo.tles 
1.9, 4 6 bottles 3)-, post free, [ree from observation. 
Hair Restorer, The Sovereign,”’ a preparation 
that actually grows hair in abundant 
4 6 bottles 2,10!, post free, in plain cover. 
Lavender Water, W. B. Mason's. A perfume of 
refined and distinctive character. In bottles, - 5!, 
10, 1/3. 117. 3 -, 4.4. and 7 postage extra. 
Lavender Toilet Soap, W. B. Mason's. 16 per 
box of 3 tablets, post free. 
Porous Plasters, Strengthening, -/4) each; Bella- 


masses. 


donna, -/5 each, postage - 
excra. 
Raub's, Dr., Blood Tonic, 


Nature's ideal remedy for all 
Skin Troubles, 1 - per bottle. 

Raub's, Dr.,Eczema Ointment 
A scientific cure for Eczema 
and all Skin Diseases, 1/- 
per jar 

Raub’s, Dr., Cutaneous Soap, 
to be used in conjunction with , 
the Blood Tonic and Ointment, § 
- 6! per tablet, 16 per box of 
3 tablets. 

The whole series sent carriage 
paid for 3 -. 

** Rose and Lily’’ Skin Cream, 
The Original, prepared by the 
London and Paris Perfumery 
Co., a splendid emollient for 
the skin, neither sticky nor 
greasy, -/5) an -~/10) per 


jar. 

**Rose and Lily’’ Skin Soap, 
possesses the emollient proper- 
ties of the cream, 1/1 per box 

ets, postage extra. 

Salvine Dentifrice. In col- 

lapsible tubes. A scientific 

preparation for the teeth, -/10! 
and 1 3 per tube, post [ree. 

Sanitary Towels for Ladies, 
antiseptic; superior shape, size, 
attachment, and comfort. | doz 
in cac h packet, ° oO!” 1/3. and 
1 8, postage extra. 


Branches will be sent post free on application. 


(Post Dept. 11), 


Telephone No. 
P.O. 6186 Central, 


B.MASONS 
owns 
ENDER 
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NATURE BOOKS 


Works by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW 
re | Photographed in Colour direct ‘1 Nature by 
Author anid hi y Keart CORKE, PRPS wit ptive 
{In 22 Rembr t Photogravur 24 ( ed Plates, | flowers ineach. Clot ete 
and hundreds of Photographic Reproductions, with De- | YE FLOWER-LOVER'S BOOKE 
in Two Ha ie V ( h gilt, gile \ ection of choice Poe bing the beaut 
> Clot es. 6d. net; leather, 4 t 
N With Bron By May Byxon. A for the Child Nature Lover. | 
I ( Wit Full-page Plates in ¢ erous Illus 
Cheap Edition rf in the ‘Text et 
NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS THE WOOD FOLK AT HOME 
By May Byron. With 6 I e Plates in Colour and 
W t Phot ous Ilustrat the text. net 
eautiful Ilustrati f Song | N 
etc., etc, Clot t THE NATURE-LOVER’S HANDBOOK 
STRANGE ADVENTURES IN 1 De id Bea Table 
WILD FLOWERS 
THE ADVENTURES OF JACK RABBIT 
A New Nature St I k for Childre 
trat ( and ot i ph 4 ( Phot rl 
N 
Ca Nature Be 
VD LIMITE A LLE SAUVAG LON i 
a 
CASSELL’S | 
GARDENING HANDBOOKS 
Useful Manuals for all Classes of Horticulturists. Fully Illustrated throughout. | 
Crown 8v0, Paper covers, 1|- net; cloth, 1/6 net. 
Pictorial Practical Gar- Pictorial Practical Chrysan- | Little Gardens: How to 
dening themum Culture Make the Most of Them. 
By H. H. Tuomas. 
Practical Fruit | Pictorial Practical Tree and — 
ng Shrub Culture Grow Them. by H. H. 
Pictorial Greenhouse Man Pictorial Practical Flower : 
agement Gardening Gardening Dade | 
Pictorial Practical Vege- 
table Growing Pictorial Practical Carna- | — 
tion Growin i and 
Pictorial Practical Rose — H. | 
Growing First Steps in Gardening 
Pictorial Practical Bulb Pictorial Practical Potato | Perpetual Carnations. By 
Growing Growing J. Coon, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, OR FROM CASSELL & CO., LTD. LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. | 


mean 
Economy. 


They mean, also, 
greater comfort, 
better satisfaction, and, more 
often than not, better health. 


Wood-Milne Rubber Heels provide 
} a soft and springy carpet between 
you and the unyielding earth; they 
banish all that jolt and jar which 
leave you so fatigued and “head- 
achy” at close of day; they wear 
longer than any others you can buy ; 
they prevent worn-down heels and 
save half the boot-bill. 


Made in several! varictic 


WOOD MILNE | 


‘Wood-Milnes’ 


“ WOOD . MILN 
| 
| AL OUALIT 
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SCHOOL 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Because of its delicate emollient 
properties, added to its absolute 
purity and refreshing fragrance, 
Cuticura Soap is most fitted to 
maintain the youthful freshness and 
beauty of the complexion, hands 
and hair. Assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, it overcomes a tendency 
io disfiguring eruptions in youth, 
and thus lays the foundation of a 
clear skin and good hair through 
life. No other emollients do so 
much for poor complexions, red, 
rough hands and falliag hair. 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold throuh- 


out the world. <A prope sumple of each, with 
$2-p. booklet on the care of the skin and hair, post- 


frcve from nearest de rt Drug & Chem. Corp., 
props, 133 Ce ibus Ave., Boston, 8. 
F.N ery & Sons, Charterhouse Sa., Lonaon 
sydney, N.S Lennon, Ltd_,Cape 
lown, Mulicr, & Co., Calcutta and Bombay, 


| 
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On t 29th March next Messrs. Cassell wil publ h ar 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 
FICTION 


AND POPULAR LITERATURE 


Short Stor by the Finest Writers 
or lustrated Article LIVE SUBIC I'S of National Interest 


) g f 
he | it 
‘ 5 r 
In order to make t M nvenient for handling, it will be pr { I 
nd w 1 no more than t linary type of magazine. ‘The fact that we 


264 PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED READING MATTER 


for 5d, Net 


t for Cassett’s Macazint or Fiction” that it will be 


en ) 
THE LARGEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD 
The enormous cost of producing su ha Mag razine > at so low a pri I be obvious. It would ! 
Impo le for u: to embark on thi enterpri e ur “ s we felt confident t Magazine 
ap} rsally to all tho who appreciate | gn pana fiction and liv of inte 
ever} 1 and woman who wants to keep in touch with the trend of modern movement 


May we ask you, therefore, to tell your Newsagent to-day to reserve a copy for yo 
| } r nat 1} 


ORDER FORM. To 


CASSELL 


Please liver to me on pul tion March py of the first Numén 
MAGAZINE OF FICTION” (264 pages for 54.), and deliver regularly to me 


—— 


r Pree 5d. net On Sal 


Nokes CASSELL’S MAGAZINE OF FICTION 


xl 


Z ' IXTY yea John Cassell, the founder of the La Belle Sauvage firm and the pioneer 
f th i re} blished record by placing good cia literature wit] n th 
S = reach of t mi] In accordar with that consistent policy, Messrs. Cassell ar 
: it to establ ther record—th l f a good class Magazine containing 264 
E pag at the aston hingly low price of | vepence, 
entit 
; | Each Issue will contain « n average 
2 
A 
A Fully Ilustrated Fashion Section. 
B 
To 
nearest Ne Wsayent or Bo mstall. 
shored Seer 
wil 
“gy” App: 
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Dr J.Collis Browne's 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA; and | NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
PALPITATION. GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCEA and DYSENTERY. 


Dr. J. 


Refuse imitations, and insist on having 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE, 


Browne’s Chlorodyne, 


Collis 


W. NICHOLL, 


Convincing Medical Testimony with each Bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9 and 4/6. 


FITS CURED 


By OZERINE. It has 


cured permanently the 


very worst cases of pilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, ete., 
when everything else had failed In almost every case Fits 
Cease entirely from the first dose It is recommended by 
one sufferer to another, and, by that means, is now being 
SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
Many thousands of testimonials have been received, and more 


are coming to hand every day. 


2!, Portlock Road, Maidenhead, 
Berks, Engiand. 
To Mr. Nicholl. March 6, 1911. 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly forward to Mrs. Larbey 
another 4.6 bottle of Ozerine as soon as possible. I 
am pleased to say that it is making a wonderful 
change in her. She has been steadily improving ever 
since she took the very first dose. She has not had 
one attack since, and that is two months ago, and 
She used to have attacks every fortnight. She is 
getting better, too, in bodily strength; she used to 
be so weak after the attacks, and had no time to gain 
any strength. 1 enclose order for same. 
/ am, yours truly, 


M. LARBEY, 
one fre many thousands of letters which have 
received, a testifyir to the extraordinary ethcacy of 
OZERINE. [thas cured ifferers of all ages, from 15 months 


ir l invite yout 


ST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 


i . need Not spend one penny on it. On receipt of postcard 
tn Send you a bottle absolutely free, so certain am | 
* you will tind it most successful. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 11s. per bottle, post free. 
Pharmaceutica) 
Chemist, 


27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Dr. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


IS A VERITABLE BOON 
IN CASES OF 
HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
Cold In the Head, 
DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 


TRY ONE. Of al Chemists Price is., 
or post free, 14 stamps, in the United Kung dom. 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 


INDIGESTION | 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. ASK FOR 


-WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 144 per Box. 


64 
OE 
by : 
~ |The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
ad 4,” 
| 
On Sale 


| 
| 
| 
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A good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 
always in the house. 

It is a reliable Health Insurance. 
protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comfort. 

Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack of 
exercise. If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find { 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colour 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system. 

It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


Nothing else can better 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


] } 


A Favourite Everywhere 


M'VITIEs PRICES: 


DIGESTIVE 


“The Premier Biscuit of Great 
Britain. 


FOUR SHILLING 


YOUR DRESS MOWEVER ELABORATE WILL 
BE DRY CLEANED AND RETURNED LIKE 
NEW WE PAY POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE 
ONE WAY. 


Hest Results, Prompt 
Delivery and Lowest 
Charges 


WRITE FOR 


HALLCROFT ROAD 


RETFORD. 


Solicit orders for SPRING CLEANING Chintz 
and Cretonne, Curtains and other f urnishings ; 
also Ladies’ and Gent's Garments. 


Costume from 5-; Gent's Suit, 4-. 


ear. 9-10 x 6—10.) Printep ann Pustisnep By & Company, Limitep, La Savuvace, L 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 


onpon, BG 


HEALTH INSURANCE} 

DYE Works 


